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PREFAOCOKE. 


HE immediate occasion of the following exegetical work on 
the Parables of Jesus was a want which I felt in the 
exercise of the ministerial office. The homiletic and cate- 
chetical treatment of the Parables of the Lord is a task to 
which every minister of the word finds himself ever called 
afresh. And this not merely because many of them form part 
of the public lessons, but because the unchanging attraction 
and popularity of their form, along with the depth and fulness 
of their: contents, necessarily give them unique importance in 
relation to the edification of the Christian Church and the instruc- 
tion of Christian youth. All the more to be regretted is the 
unlimited caprice with which they are often, and one must almost 
say traditionally, handled and interpreted. Under cover of an 
appeal to the infinite many-sidedness of the word of God, exposi- 
tors think themselves justified in straining the figurative form of 
the Parables for any purpose and to any extent, and in foisting on 
them all imaginable references and comparisons. But in reality 
such a mode of treatment by no means accords with the reverence 
due to the language of Holy Scripture and the words of our Lord. 
Not, indeed, that the preacher or teacher is to be denied the right 
of a free application and many-sided employment of the Parables 


YX for the purposes of edification and instruction in general. But 
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“He is only justified in doing this, and able toe it, after he has, 


first of all; assured himself of their true, original, and simple 
meaning, and thus laid a firm basis for his application, defined 
the simple bearing of the Parables, and fixed the limits of sobriety. 
And here the want mentioned above makes itself felt. Any one 
who desires to avoid the usual arbitrariness in the treatment of 
the Parables, and to investigate their original meaning under the 
guidance of a thorough, methodical, and exact exposition, will at 


present seek in vain in modern exegetical literature for a work 
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that meets this desire. At least such is my experience. I there- 
fore attempted to help myself, and undertook the present work. 
I publish it in the hope that it may render the same help to one 
or another of my ministerial brethren which it has rendered to 
myself, perhaps also that here and there among non-theological 
_ readers of the Greek New Testament it may find a friend to whom 
it may prove instructive, and not without pleasure. Beyond this 
the design of its publication does not extend. But should it turn 
out that the work is not without value, even in a scientific aspect, 
in opening the way to a methodical treatment of the Parables in 
general, and to greater certainty in their still very divergent 
interpretation in detail, I shall especially rejoice in this as a 
welcome addition. 

It will be self-evident that in what has been just said no 
disparaging judgment is meant to be passed on the works which 
have previously treated monographically of the Parables of Jesus 
in one way or another. Only they cannot satisfy the need of a 
methodical and exact exposition, because they do not even pro- 
pose to do this. I quote them here, so far as they are known to 
me. Older ones are: Unger, De Parabolarum Jesu natura, inter- 
pretatione, usu, 1828 (an elaborate treatise, but without thorough 
exposition); Lisco, Die Parabeln Jesu, ed. 4, 1841 (“ exegetico- 
homiletic”), in it is also found an elaborate list of still older 
works, from 1717 onwards; de Valenti, Die Parabeln des Herrn, 
1841 (a practical exposition “for Church, School, and Home”) ; 
Arndt, Die Gleichnissreden Jesu Christi, 1842 (sermons). In 
more recent days: Thiersch, Die Gleichnisse Christi nach ihrer 
moralischen und prophetischen Bedeutung (Bible hours); Behrmann, 
Die Gleichnissreden des Herrn, first half (Bible hours) ; Mangold, 
Populire Auslegung stimmtlicher Gleichnisse Jesu Christi (“in eate- 
chetical order”), 

The modern exegetes on the synoptical Gospels have been 
everywhere compared, even wheie not specially quoted by name. 
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A hes following work has won considerable favour in Germany. 

Dr. Weiss commends the “solid exegesis, sound judgment, 
and sober, skilful interpretation ” of the author (Theol. Literaturzet- 
tung, Aug. 28,1880). His adverse criticism relates to three points. 
He blames the author for his inadequate discussion of the nature 
of the parabolic mode of teaching, his disregard of the results of 
“Criticism,” and his diffuse, involved style. The first point 
might be conceded without detracting from the value of the work 
as a whole. The author’s discussion of the nature of parabolic 
teaching in the Introduction is quite subordinate to his main 
purpose. The views there expressed on this general question 
have comparatively little influence on the detailed exegesis of 
the individual parables. The second fault in the critic’s eyes will 
be a merit in the eyes of many. Until two members of the 
advanced “ Critical” school can be found to agree, the expositor 
may justly decline their guidance. The truth of the third charge 
is freely conceded. The translator has done what he could so 
far to modify this feature as to secure clearness. 

To English students the absence of all reference to English 
works of exposition may appear a more considerable defect. On 
the other hand, this very circumstance gives the work a freshness 
and independence which it could not otherwise have. 

The method of interpretation sketched at the close of the 
Introduction should be especially noticed, as it is the one applied 
to each parable in succession. 
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THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE word “parable” has in the New Testament, in its applica- 

tion to the discourses of Jesus, a considerably wider meaning 

than the one in which we speak of the parables of the Lord in the 
current phraseology of the Church.. The designation qapaBonn, 

- from rapaBdrdrew (therefore = placing side by side, comparing), 
belongs to every utterance containing a comparison of any kind. 
Tete: in Luke v. 36 the maxim of the old garment, which does 
not fit in with a new patch, is introduced as a parable.* In the 
same way, in Luke vi. 39, the maxim, “If the blind lead the 

_ blind, will not both fall into the ditch ?” is called a parable (e@are 
Trapaomiv). Further, in Mark iii. 23 ff, the appeal of Jesus to 
the impossibility of a kingdom or household at variance within 
itself standing, is described as a speaking “in parables.” And in 
Matt. xxiv. 32, Mark xiii. 28, Jesus Himself calls His allusion to 
the budding of the leaves on the fig-tree, which announces the 
~ approach e summer, a parable.” All these maxims are called 
, "parables, because in a visible fact, belonging to the sphere of 
physical or humanlife, they picture, a corresponding truth i in the 
sphere of religious life. Thus, in the incompatibility of an old 
garment with a new patch, they depict the incompatibility of the 
old Pharisaic legal system with the new nature and life mani- 
fested in Christ; in the obvious impossibility of one blind man 
leading another, the impossibility of one who is himself imper- 
vious to divine truth guiding others in divine things; in the 
notorious impossibility of a kingdom at variance within itself 
standing, the impossibility that Satan’s kingdom, strong as it is, 


I’ PAsys 08 xa) rapuBoany xpos airous; cf. also the two following maxims of the new 
wine and old skins (vy. 87, 38), and the old and new wine (ver. 39), which, placed 
on a parallel with the first, are also clearly parables in the same sense as the first. 

2° Aad 0b eis cuxns edbers cav wupuBoany, 
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should stand, if hostile to itself; and finally, in the infallible 
certainty with which the bursting leaves of the fig-tree announce 
the approach of summer, the infallible certainty with which the 
events foretold by Jesus indicate the approach of His second 
coming. 

A still more general use of “parable” is seen in the passage — 
Matt. xv. 15, where it refers to the utterance of the Lord in 
ver. 11 (cf. vv. 16-20): “Not what enters into the mouth (food) 
defiles the man ; but what proceeds out of the mouth (evil speech), 
this defiles the man.” Here, therefore, it refers to a concrete maxim 
without a properly figurative character, simply of an enigmatical 
stamp. A similar use under another aspect is found in the pas- 
sage Luke iv. 23, where the proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself,” 
is called a parable, and that, as it seems, not so much because of 
its figurative, as rather merely because of its proverbial, character. 
Both passages follow the correspondingly general use of the word 
parable as a translation of bein in the Septuagint, where not merely 
abstract and concrete maxims (Prov. i. 6), but also in general 
every favourite saying that has passed into popular use is called 
a parable, whether figurative in form (Ezek. xvii. 2, 3) or not 
(1 Sam. xxiv. 14; Ezek. xii. 22). But if, passing by this latter 
use of the word, in which it has departed far from its fundamental 
meaning as “comparison,” we direct our attention merely to all 
those utterances of Jesus which, as embodying comparison and 
figure, come under the category of parable, it is self-evident that 
a separate exegetical treatment of all Christ’s utterances and brief 
discourses, which might be called parables in this wider sense of 

e word, is an impossibility. They are so numerous and, more- 

over, so interwoven with the structure of Christ’s discourses, that 
an attempt at their complete treatment must inevitably swell 
into a treatment of His discourses in general. Let any one, for 
example, consider the following parables in the Sermon on the 
Mount merely : the Salt that has lost its Savour (Matt. v. 13); the 
City on a Hill (v. 14); the Light, not under the Bushel, but on 
the Stand (v. 15); the Two Adversaries on the Way to the Judge 
(v. 25, 26); the Plucking out of the Eye, etc., for the good of the 
whole body (v. 29, 30); the Treasures which neither Moth nor 
Rust consume (vi. 19, 20); the Eye the Light of the Body (vi. 22, 
23); Serving Two Masters (vi. 24); the Censorious Man (vii, 3-5); 
the Swine and Pearls (vii. 6); the Children asking Bread or Fish 
(vi. 9-11); the Two Gates and Two Ways (vii. 13, 14); the Wolves 
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in Sheep’s Clothing (vii. 15); the House built on Rock or Sand 
(vii. 24-27). 
_ Accordingly, we have in the first instance to limit our matter 
by distinguishing the parables in the stricter sense, known by this 
name in the phraseology of the Church, from the parables in the 
wider sense, corresponding to the Biblical use of the word parable. 
It is incorrect to say that the parables of Christ, so called xar’ 
eEoxnv, are merely detailed comparisons} which would leave no 
characteristic mark distinguishing them from other figurative dis- 
courses and utterances of Jesus. For no one, for example, assigns 
the very detailed figurative discourse of the Good Shepherd in 
contrast with the thieves and hirelings (John x. 1-16) to the 
; Stricter circle of parables, whereas the parable of the Costly Pearl 
(Matt. xiii. 45, 46), although consisting of but two brief sentences, 
without doubt belongs to the circle. Thus, there must be a 
definite distinguishing element constituting the idea of the parable 
in the stricter sense. The correct view is as follows :—It is the 
distinction obvious to the eye, between the figurative language 
occasionally interwoven and the figurative history expressly 
imagined, which is the cause of the latter only being called the 
parables of Jesus by pre-eminence. Accordingly, the character 
of a complete figurative history or narrative is to be regarded as 
the distinguishing mark of the parables strictly so called. Not 
merely an allusion to some fact belonging to the sphere of 
physical or human life, or to some relation obtaining there, but 
the invention and narration of a connected series of particular 
" events, combined into’ a single whole, serves here as a pictorial 
representation of doctrine belonging to the religious sphere. 
Certainly there are some among the parables, bearing this name 
universally in Church usage, to which the narrative-form is want-> 
ing, eg. the two parables of the Lost Sheep and Lost Coin (Luke 
xv. 8-10). But still both, although merely clothed in the form 
of a question referring to an imagined case, give in the contents 
of the parabolic question the matter for a narrative so definite 
‘in detail and complete in itself, that the absence of the narrative- 
form is lost to the consciousness of the hearer and reader, 
“The same is true of the parable of the Importunate Friend 
(Luke xi. 5-9). Introduced merely in the form of a parabolic 
question, it still gives as to substance a narrative completely 
worked out. On the other hand, again, among the parables so 
™ 1 Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lexicon, p. 125 (Clark). 
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called war’ é&. there are some which, regarded as to their contents, 
present less the narration of a specially imagined history that 
once happened under definite conditions, than a descriptive picture 
of events actually taking place daily by necessity of natural law, 
or else by a necessity grounded in the nature of the case. This 
holds good of the parables of the Sower, the Mustard Seed, the 
Leaven, the Fishing Net. But, nevertheless, in all these, not the 
descriptive, but the narrative-form is chosen (in that of the 
Mustard Seed, Matthew drops it in the second part, while Luke 
retains it to the end). Thus, not the entire body of events of 
the same kind is comprised in a descriptive picture, but—in 
order to picture the subject with greater directness to the_hearers 
(for only in the special can the general be contemplated)—out 
of the series of events of the same kind a particular one is 
selected, and this is narrated independently as a particular event 
that somewhere took place. And it is precisely this retention of 
the narrative-form which in usage has given to this class of 
parables also a place among the parables in the stricter sense. 
But by far the greatest number of the parables coming under 
this head, along with the narrative-form, exhibit also as to their 
contents the character. of a history specially imagined for the 
didactic purpose present to the author’s mind. The incidents of 
the history, while borrowed from actual life, form in this particular 
arrangement and combination into a whole, an event, unique in 
kind, which, as the fiction supposes, once took place somewhere. 
Accordingly, the idea of the parable may in the first instance 
be generally defined to this effect: A narrative moving within 
the sphere of physical or human life, not professing to communicate 
event which really took place, but expressly wmagined for the 
purpose of representing in pictorial figure a truth belonging to the 
sphere of religign, and therefore referring to the relation of man or 
mankind to ci 
But then, in reference to the manner of the figurative repre- 
sentation, an essential distinction is observable among the parables 
of Jesus lying before us in the Gospels. To commence with a 
definite designation, they are either symbolic or typical. The 
first class forms by far the greatest number. The general back- 
ground here is the presupposition of an all-pervading harmony 
between the entire sphere of the physical. world and man’s 
physical life on the one hand, and the higher sphere embracing 
the relations of man to God on the other, so that in virtue of 
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this divinely-established harmony, states and relations, incidents 
and operations, belonging to the former sphere of life, mirror 
something of a like kind in the latter sphere. In this way, not 
by accidental similarity, but by the inner coherence subsisting, 
the visible becomes a symbol of the invisible, the earthly of the 
heavenly, the temporal of the eternal. Viewed from this stand- 
point, the nature of the symbolic parable is to represent in 
figure those truths belonging to the religious sphere which it 
wishes to illustrate, in a narrative freely composed out of sym- 
bolically significant relations, incidents, and operations in physical 
or human life. In order, therefore, to ascertain the true meaning, 
the hearer or reader first needs the interpretation, ze. the transla- 
tion of the figure into the thing symbolized, of the image into the 
counterpart, to which, however, in most cases some interpreting 
word of the narrator himself gives a clue. Sometimes, again,. 
allegory is mixed with the symbol forming the basis of the: 
symbolic parable, namely, wherever particular features are added: 
to the figurative history, which, without having symbolic signifi-- 
cance in themselves, or at least blending as more precise details. 
with the main symbolic circumstances of the parable, only shadow 
forth something of like kind in the higher sphere in virtue of an 
outward similarity. But in such cases the chief circumstances 
always remain of a symbolic nature, and purely allegorical 
features occur but rarely. It is not allegory, but symbol, when 
sowing, growth, ripening, and reaping in the field, or the opera- 
tions of the fisherman in fishing, or the toil of the shepherd 
about his sheep, are used as figurative representations of similar 
incidents and operations in the sphere of God’s kingdom ; or when 
earthly treasures are made an image of spiritual blessings, a 

earthly feast of spiritual happiness, or the relation between king 
and subjects, master and servants, proprietor and steward, father 
and son, bridegroom and bride, creditor and debtor, judges and 
administrators, etc.,is made an image of the relation between God 
and man, or Christ and the people of God, and incidents moving 
within the lines of such a relation serve as a figurative repre- 
sentation of what takes place between God and man. On the 
other hand, it is no longer symbol, but allegory, when (for 
example) the interpretation of the parable of the Sower places 
over against the coming of the birds of heaven to devour the 
seed, the coming of the devil to carry off the word from man’s 
heart; or when in the parable of the Tares the devil is described 
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as an enemy who of set purpose sows tares among the wheat; or 
when in the parable of the Mustard Seed the birds nesting in the 
branches of the tree are made an image of the nations of the 
earth entering into the kingdom of God. Many other traits, 
mostly elldporicals which ee been assumed in oe parables of 
Jesus, rest on arbitrary explanations. 


_. But alongside these symbolic parables we find a number of 


others, eee we have called typical; “type” here, however, 


being taken, not in the specific sense of Rom. v. 14, as a pro- 


phetic representation of something future, but in the usual sense 
of exemplum, either as a model summoning to imitation (Phil. 
iii. 17; 1 Tim. iv. 12), or as a warning and terror (1 Cor. 
x. 6,11). These are the parables which illustrate the teaching 
they wish to give, not in the way of symbolical clothing, but in 
that of direct exemplification. Such are the parables of the 
Merciful Samaritan, the Rich Fool, the Rich Man, the Pharisee 
and Publican (Luke x., xii, xvi., xviii). In all these cases a 
mrapaBddXew, or comparative setting side by side, takes place in 
so far only as the author introduces a particular case in the shape 
of an artificial history by way of comparison with the general 
truth meant to be taught. The particular case so confirms the 
truth that the religious truth in question is intuitively recognised 
in the history as in a striking example. Thus the narratives 
themselves as such bear a religious character. Their chief per- 
sonages, after whom they are named, are not symbolic images, 
but are themselves the typical representatives of an ethico-religious 
disposition. And, on the other hand, the name and person of Sa 
may enter directly into the narrative without figurative clothing 

divine acts, invisible to sense, may form an essential itenetienh 
of the action (both hold good of the parables of the Rich Fool and 


the Pharisee and Bablioan) ; or, as in the parable of the Rich Ma ry. 
the history of human persons may be followed into the next — 
world,—all which is impossible in the symbolic parable by its” 


very nature. Here, what is necessary in order to give expression 


_ to the moral of the narrative is not the interpretation of a symbol, 


but merely the generalizing application of what is said and 
narrated of a particular case to all cases of a like kind, so that 
the special events of the history related are traced back to the 
universally valid law executed and the universally valid truth 
confirmed in them. , 

In the profane literature of antiquity the Asopian fable is very 
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similar as regards rhetorical form to the New Testament parable 
in the stricter sense.’ Like the parable, the fable also is a 
history, not professing to communicate an event that really took 
place, but expressly imagined for the purpose of representing a 
general truth in pictorial figure. Certainly the form of repre- 
sentation in the two is for the most part different, but by no 
means always so. In respect to the form of representation, 
parable and fable may also perfectly coincide, so that no really 
decisive distinction exists between them in a formal respect. The 
following common definition of the distinction is not to the point: 
The fable moves in the sphere of fantasy, because it introduces 
irrational creatures (beasts, trees, etc.), thinking, speaking, and 
acting rationally ; whereas the parable always borrows its matter 
from actual life, and never transgresses the limits of the possible.” 
Here it is overlooked that there are also purely human fables, in 
which only rational creatures are the actors ;* that there are other 
fables which hover, indeed, between man and beast, but without 
anything being said of the latter but what really lies within the 
animal nature ;* and finally, such fables as treat, indeed, only of 
beasts, but without attributing to them other properties than 
those which they really possess. Thus the first-named class of 
fables agrees as respects its means of representation with the 
numerous parables taken from the relations of man’s natural life, 
the second with those treating of the relations between man and 
beast (the Lost Sheep, the Fishing Net), and also a parable corre- 
sponding to the third class of fables, although not actually met 


1The distinction drawn by Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) between parable (aapaBoan) 
and fable (Aéyos), in contrasting them with each other as two different species of 
artificial proof-example (srapadeypa), does not come into view here, because his 
xupz02r%, of which for the rest he does not speak, as it is different in his view from 
vsyos, is in any case something quite different from the New Testament parabolic 
reative The two examples which he gives of his ‘‘ parable” are the following: ofey 
ef aug Abyyos Bes ob Dei xAmpurods dpreiv’ dporov yup womep av sl vig ros abAnras xdmpoin wn 
ol av Syaveres dryavilerdas BAX of av Adwow, 1 TY TAwTApay bv Tives dei nuBEpvav KANpwCELEY, 
Os Sho» viv Aaxbyra GrAd wh viv taiweduevov. Here, therefore, we have no narratives 
at all, but simply the alleging of conceivably possible cases from other spheres in 
proof of a political principle, 
2 Unger, Lisco, de Valenti, Cremer, et al. 
3 Hg. Fab. Zsop., Triibner’s ed., by Halm, 98, 169, 351, 412: The Countryman 
and his Sons, the Physician and Invalid, the Thief and his Mot*or, the Miser, etc. 
4 H.g. Fab. Hisop. 97, 111, 192, 374: The Countryman and the Serpent, the 
Woman and the Hen, the Dog and the Gardener, the Sheep and the Wolf. 
5 B.g. Fab. Aisop. 21, 228, 233, 421: The Two Fighting Cocks and the Eagle, 
the Dog and the Horse, the Dog with the Bone, the Geese and the Cranes, 
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with, is at least not absolutely unthinkable, as is seen in the 
symbolic-parabolical allusion to the act of the hen in gathering 
- her chickens under her wings (Matt. xxiii: 37 ; Luke xiii. 34). 

There is, in fact, a decisive distinction between the parable of 
the New Testament and the fable of antiquity, but it is of an 
inward, not outward kind. It lies primarily in the difference 
of the didactic matter represented, not in the different mode of 
representation. The New- Testament parable is religious, the 
Asopian fable profane. There, the truth represented always refers 
to the relation of man to God, and only refers to the moral rela- 
tion between man and man from the standpoint of religious 
obligation to God ; here, it is merely rules and precepts of natural 
utility and morality, and therefore either rules of a virtuous but 
natural prudence, or rules of common worldly policy, or even 
mere precepts of experience, often of a thoroughly trivial nature, 
which constitute the “moral” of the fable. From this difference 
of the matter follows next a manifold diversity in the outward 
mode of representation, which, however, is not without exceptions. 
Thus the parable is predominantly symbolic, only occasionally 
merely typical; whereas the fable is for the most part typical, 
and therefore presents its teaching only in the form of ex- 
ample, for which reason it chooses animals by preference, not as 
symbolic, but as typical figures. Only when its moral is not 
a universal precept, but simply refers to a historically given 
case, may it also be allegorical,” but never symbolic in the sense 
in which the parable mostly is; because the higher, invisible 
world, of which the parable sees and exhibits the symbol in the 
visible world of nature and man, lies far from it. Hence arises 
a further difference, that the parable which illustrates its religious 
truth either by means of the symbol, and therefore of a symbolic 
fact found in the life of nature or man, or by means of direct 
example, which must itself, as an example of a religious truth, 
be of a religious nature, can never work with mere fantastic’ 
figures like thinking and speaking animals, trees, etc.; whereas 
the fable, to which the diversified nature of its precepts gives the 
widest scope in the choice of examples, takes them, not always 
indeed, but still by preference, from the world of fantasy. 


? The fox is not a symbol, but a type of policy, the lion of strength, the wolf of 
gluttony, etc. ‘ 

* Cf, the fable of the Horse and Stag in Aristotle, ut ante, and Halm, Fab, Zsop 
175, 
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Finally, it follows from the sacredness of the subject-matter of 
the parable, that the character of severe simplicity and sober 
earnestness is everywhere appropriate to its narrative; whereas 
again the purpose of the fable, bearing merely on natural worldly 
prudence and experience, implies that its narrative frequently has 
a ludicrous, not seldom even a licentious character.’ 

Outside the New Testament the parable is found also in the 
Old Testament and in the Rabbins of the Talmud. 

In the Old Testament we meet both with fable and parable. 
Of the former we have only one example, Jotham’s fable of the 
trees and the bramble, Judg. ix. 7-15. The trees, so Jotham 
tells the Shechemites, wished to anoint a king over them. The 
olive, the fig-tree, and the vine, to whom they applied, declined. 
Through their own worth they had enough reputation both with 
God and man. Why should they leave their useful work for a 
tottering authority over the trees? But the useless, wretched 
bramble, having nothing to give up and nothing to lose, accepts 
the royal dignity, and promises them its shadow, in which, how- 
ever, they find no protection against the sun, but merely stinging 
prickles ; or fire may easily break out in it, and spreading from 
it consume them. It is a fable of political wisdom, warning 
against the perilous ambition of political adventure, and is directed 
against the folly of the Shechemites, who, although none of the 
great heroes of Israel had hitherto stretched out his hand to the 
royal dignity, and a Gideon had even declined it, made the 
cruel adventurer Abimelech their king.” Some have attempted to 
find another Old-Testament fable in the passage 2 Kings xiv. 9 
(= 2 Chron. xxv. 18), where Joash king of Israel replies scornfully 
to the challenge of Amaziah king of Judah: “The thistle that 
was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, 
Give thy daughter to my son to wife; and there passed by a wild 
beast that was in Lebanon, and trode down the thistle.” But the 
fable here lacks the essential character of narrative as a connected 
series of events combining to form a single whole. Instead of 
this we have simply a scornful contrasting of two unconnected 
occurrences, namely, of the proposal for a marriage alliance, 
implying the claim of equality, made by the thistle to the cedar, 


1 Of, the Prologue of Phedrus to his revision of Asop's Fables: Duplea libelli 
dos est: Quod risum movet, Et quod prudentis vitam consilio movet. 
2 Cf, the not dissimilar fable of Aisop of the fox impaled by the bramble, when 


he wished to hold on by it, Halm, Fab. Zsop. 8, 
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and of the thistle being trampled on by the wild beast, to which 
fate it was exposed because of its little height. 

On the other hand, the parabolic narrative is found in two Old- 
Testament examples, and indeed one of each of the two classes 
of typical and symbolical parables, which we have distinguished 
from each other. The first is the parable (2 Sam. xii. 1-6) 
uttered by the prophet Nathan to King David, when the latter 
had taken Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, to wife. The prophet 
there: tells of a rich man, possessed of sheep and cattle in great 
abundance, who nevertheless took from a poor man his only lamb, 
tenderly reared and beloved, to make provision fora guest. The 
requisite conclusion of the narrative is given in the words of 
King David himself, when he says angrily to the prophet: “As 
the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this thing shall surely 
die,” etc. (vv. 5, 6); upon which the prophet at once makes the 
application of the parable to the historically given case in the 
words: “Thou art the man,” and in the further address which 
follows (vv. 7-12). But it is not a symbolic, partially allegorical 
parable which we have here before us, but merely an exemplary, 
typical parable. By the example of a particular case, it exhibits 
directly the general truth of the great guilt incurred by the rich 
man, who, not content with all the possessions which God has 
given him, with insatiable avarice robs even the poor man of the 
trifling possession which is dear to his heart because it is all he 
has. Solely to exemplify this general truth, the applicability of 
which to the case given here of David's sin is obvious of itself, is 
the parable invented, and it is only adapted to this end. But it 
is not an allegorical and figurative representation of what took 
place between David and Uriah, as if the many sheep and cattle 
of the rich man were meant to “signify” the many wives at the 
disposal of the king, and the solitary lamb of the poor man the 
one wife of Uriah, in which case one would be compelled also to 
ask who are to be understood by the children of the poor man 
mentioned in ver. 3, and the guest of the rich man in ver. 4. 

The other parable of the Old Testament, Isa. v. 1-6, is of a 
symbolic nature. There the prophet tells of a friend of his, who 
had a vineyard in the best situation, and, having spent all con- 
ceivable toil and care on it, expected it to bring forth grapes, 
when it brought forth wild grapes (vv. 1, 2). Upon this the 
master of the vineyard, suddenly introduced speaking in the 
animated style of prophetic speech, himself calls on the people of 
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Jerusalem to judge between him and: the vineyard, announcing 
that he will withdraw his hand from the vineyard and abandon 
it to desolation (vv. 3-6). And after the last clause in ver. 6: 
“ And I will command the clouds that they rain not thereon”’— 
no longer a word of man, but a word of divine power,—has 
_ broken through the figurative shell of the language, in ver. 7 the 
interpretation follows at once: “The vineyard of the Lord of 
Hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah His pleasant 
plant: and He looked for judgment, but behold oppression; for 
righteousness, but behold a cry.” The relation of the human 
cultivator to his field or vineyard, in virtue of which he justly 
expects it to bear fruit in return for all the toil and care expended 
on it, is symbolic of the justice of the divine demand on man, 
that he now bear the moral fruit of righteousness in return for 
all the benefits and care he has received from God. This 
generally symbolic relation is here applied especially to the 
relation of Jehovah to His covenant-people, from whom, after all 
the great things which He has done for them, He now expects 
the fruit of righteousness. But instead of this he only finds the 
evil fruit of unrighteousness. What else can follow, but that He 
will withdraw His hand from them and abandon them to destruc- 
tion? In what relation Christ’s parables of the Fig-Tree and the 
Wicked Labourers in the Vineyard stand to this parable will be 
shown in the exposition of the former. 

No parabolic narratives are found elsewhere in the Old Testa- 
ment, but only, apart from the very numerous figurative sayings 
and phrases occurring everywhere, a number of detailed para- 
bolic passages of a predominantly allegorical kind, resting, however, 
partially at least on a symbolic basis. There is an example of 
this, when in the parabolic discourse, Ezek. xv., just as in Isaiah’s 
parable of the vineyard, the degeneration of the noble vine into 
an unfruitful, useless trunk, as a symbol of the moral degeneracy 
of Israel planted by God, is made the basis of the announcement 
of judgment ;+ or when in Ezek. xvi., xxiii, the marriage-covenant 
between man and wife, as a symbol of the relation of God to His 
people, serves as a basis for the elaborate allegorical descriptions 
of the adultery of the people of God, or of the two sisters, 
Samaria and Judah;? or when the prediction, Ezek. xvii. 22—24, 
uses and allegorizes the growth of the tender shoot into a 


1 Of, the parabolic exposition of Christ, John xv. 5, 6. 
2 See on the counterpart in the discourses of Christ in Matt, xxii. 1. 
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great tree in reference to the extension of the theocratic kingdom 
of the Messiah ; or when the allegory in Prov. ix. 1-6 makes the 
nourishment and refreshment of the feast a symbol of the spiritual 
blessings prepared by God for man’s enjoyment.” On the other 
hand, other parabolical passages of the Old Testament move 
exclusively in the sphere of allegory, and have therefore next to 
no affinity with the parables of Christ. Thus the vine becomes 
a mere allegorical figure of Israel in the figurative discourse, Ezek. 
xix. 10-14, and of Zedekiah the king of Judah in the figurative 
account of the two great eagles, one of which planted the vine, 
which then grew and strengthened and stretched toward the 
second eagle, Ezek. xvii. 1-8. Here, therefore, we have a formal, 
figurative history, which yet has next to nothing in common with 
the parabolic narratives of Christ, because it is not an artificial, 
didactic narrative, like the fable and parable, but a _ historic 
narrative, only loosely veiled in an allegorical garb as picturesque 
as it is transparent; it is, in short, a historic picture with alle- 
gorical figures. 

But, finally, there is one parabolic description in the Old 
Testament which, while it lacks the form of narrative, stands 
very near to those parabolic narratives of Jesus which, as regards 
their contents, are merely descriptive pictures of the circumstances 
of husbandry. It is the description of the conduct of the hus- 
bandman in ploughing and threshing, Isa. xxviii. 23-29. The 
description aims at two points. First, at showing that in scoring 
the earth with the sharp ploughshare, the husbandman merely 
prepares it for the good seed of various kinds, which he then 
sows (vv. 24, 25); and secondly, at showing that in threshing the 
grain he does this with no more severity, and no longer, than the 
grain in’ question will bear without bruising (vv. 26-28). In 
this the prophet sees, not merely an accidental similarity, but a 
divinely-appointed symbol of what God does in His dealings with 
men, for he expressly refers this conduct of the husbandman to 
God’s ordinance (ver. 29, and also in ver. 26, if we translate 
there, “and he prepares it according to the law which his God 
teaches him ;” cf. Drechsler here). In the proceedings of the 
husbandman in the field he sees the truth symbolized, that God 
causes His blessings to follow the sharp chastisements with which 
he visits men, after the way of the one has been prepared by the 


1 Cf. Christ’s parable of the Mustard Seed. 
2 Cf. Christ’s parables of the Great Supper and Royal Marriage-Feast. 
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other; and in the proceeding of the thresher with the grain, that 
God will not chastise men longer and more severely than they 
are able to bear, and than is needful for the purpose of chastise- 
ment. Here, then, is a twofold symbolic parable which, without 
deserving the name of parable in the strict sense, shows, next to 
the two parabolic narratives of the Old Testament already quoted, 
most affinity with the parables of Christ. 

_ A series of parabolic narratives is found also in the Rabbins 
of the Talmud, exceedingly like the parables of Christ in form, 
save, of course, that they bear no sort of comparison with the 
latter either in depth and truth of meaning, or in simplicity and 
convincing force of representation. This applies even to those 
among them which show a striking. resemblance to certain 
parables of Christ. This circumstance has been explained by 
supposing either that Christ used current Rabbinical parables, 
improving and deepening their meaning for His purposes, or that 
the authors of the Rabbinical parables knew and used the Gospels, 
or again from mere accident, and therefore from the mere 
accidental employment of the same figurative circumstances as 
instruments of representation for a like didactic purpose. The 
latter supposition, however, is not sufficient everywhere. To me 
the supposition, that certain leading forms and phrases in several 
parables of Christ passed over into Rabbinical tradition without 
consciousness of their origin, seems best to correspond to the 
mutual relations of the parables in question. Two instances may 
be given here, in which the resemblance is the most striking. 
They may serve, as examples of the Rabbinical parables generally, 
to show the vast distance which, with all the conformity, exists 
between them and the parables of the Lord. The one certainly 
is merely related to a comparison of Christ, not to a proper 
parabolic narrative; but just here the similarity is closest. 
Compare with Christ’s parabolic saying of the wise man who 
built his house on the rock, and the foolish man who built on 
the sand (Matt. vii. 24-27), the following one of Rabbi Nathan 
from the treatise Aboth:! “Si quis opera bona habet multumque 
in lege didicit, is similis est homini, qui domum ita exstruit, ut 
inferius saxa ponat, iis vero postea laterales imponat. Licet 
postmodum aquee multz veniant et ad latus ipsorum consistant, 
tamen illa loco movere non possunt. Homo vero, qui non habet 


1 Quoted by Unger, De Parabolarum Jesu natura, p. 157, from Schoettgen, Hore 
Talm. 
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bona opera multumque legi operam dedit, similis est ei, qui 
inferius lateres collocet, iis vero saxa imponat; si aque sensim 
tantum adveniunt, statim illam evertunt.” “Whereas, therefore, 
Jesus simply contrasts building on the sand with building on 
the rock, here the scarcely conceivable “ bricks below and stones 
above” is artificially contrasted with the “ stones below and bricks 
above.” And as concerns the thing compared, hearing and doing 
(in reference to hearing and not doing the words of Christ) are 
mechanically changed into multum in lege discere and bona opera 
habere (or non habere). Further, compare with Christ’s parabolic 
narrative of the Labourers inthe Vineyard the following one from 
the treatise Berachoth (Gem. Hiéeros.):' “Cum R. Abia f. Chie 
mortuus esset, R. Seira adventans concionem habebat, quod R. Abia 
paucis diebus tantum profuerit, quantum alii vix multis annis. 
Subjecit parabolam hanc: Erat rex qui conduxit operarios. 
Eratque ibi operarius rectius agens in opera sua pre omnibus. 
Ecquid fecit ipsi rex ? Secum eum tulit, atque cum eo ambulavit 
hine illinc. Tempore vespere congregabantur operarii ad 
auferendam mercedem, atque hic etiam mercedem suam accepit, 
eque ac ipsi Murmurarunt autem operarii, dicentes: nos 
defatigati sumus toto die, et hic nonnisi duabus horis.” Respondit 
Dominus: hic duabus horis plus laboravit, quam vos toto die.” 
Here too, with all the similarity, what a distance between this . 
parable and that of Christ! Whereas Christ contrasts the 
sovereign freedom of divine grace, which gives to the last as to 
the first, with all such mechanical reckoning as would make the 
more or less of human performance the standard for measuring 
the divine reward, in the Rabbinical parable this thought is so 
superficialized and distorted as, with the mechanical measuring of 
the reward by the standard of the time of labour, to contrast, as 
the professedly divine standard, merely the just as mechanical 
measuring of the reward by the standard of the amount of labour 
done. Other Rabbinical parables, which have been ranked with 
the New-Testament ones of the Merciful Samaritan, the Rich 
Man, the Ten Virgins, ete., have, in fact, merely incidental traits 
in common with them, 

After thus defining the idea of the parable as a narrative 
expressly imagined for the purpose of representing a religious 
truth in a pictorial figure, we need not specially inquire into the 
purpose of the parabolic form of teaching. It is one lying in the 

1 Unger, ut ante. 2 Cf, Matt. xx. 10-12, 
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nature of the parable, namely, to present directly to the hearer’s 
view the teaching to be imparted, either by exhibiting it in the 
concrete image of the individual case (typical parables), or in a 
symbol talains from the world of nature or man (symbolic parables). 
The parable is therefore essentially pictorial instruction. But 
there are two different cases, which make the employment of the 
parabolic mode of teaching necessary or useful, in place of the 
abstract and direct. Either an inadequate degree of the power 
of apprehension is presupposed in the hearers, incapacitating them 
for understanding the teaching to be imparted, or an evil tendency 
of the rill, disclining them to receive it. In the former case, 
the sphalile serves the purpose of facilitating the apprehension of 
the teaching even to feeble power of intelligence; and in the 
second case, of convincing even the reluctant will of its truth. 
The former purpose naturally predominates in the parables spoken 
by Jesus to His disciples, the second in those spoken to His 


enemies. It is self-evident that the two coalesce in so far as ° 


the intellectual is combined with a moral defect, or conversely 
the moral with an intellectual. But whichever of the two 
preponderates, the primary end everywhere is to place the doctrine, 
as yet unknown to the hearers, so directly before their eyes, that 
they shall inéwitively recognise its truth, And as to the other 
ends alleged, as, for example, that the parable is meant to excite 
attention, awaken reflection, impress the memory, or even to 


soften the harshness of unwelcome truths by temperateness of — 


form,) these are only single elements, subordinate to that general 

and everywhere identical end. The last-named element especially 
is only present in so far as the parable, even where it speaks 
most harshly to opponents, always does this with the intention 
of convincing them, and is therefore never absolutely repellent, 
but always appeals to a remnant of susceptibility to the truth in 
their own conscience. 

Certainly another purpose of the parable, which has been put 
on a level with that first and primary one, as if it held good just 
as generally and were just as necessarily grounded in the nature 
of the parable, is of a directly opposite kind. The parable, it is 
supposed, is meant to do two things, namely, to reveal the truth 
to the receptive, and to conceal it from the unreceptive.” But, 


1 Cf, Lisco, de Valenti, Lange in Herzog’s Encycl., art. “‘ Gleichniss.” 
2 So Weiss, Zeitschr. f. christl. Wissenschaft, 1861, p. 322, and Lisco, de Valenti, 
Lange, ut ante ; Keil, ete. 
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stated thus generally, this assertion is incorrect, for it is far from | 
applying to all the parables. Under this head, of course, merely 
the symbolic parables can come into account at all, since the 
merely typical ones possess no figurative veil, such as might 
operate as a means not merely of illustration, but also of conceal- 
ment, and might serve the author for this end. How, for 
example, can any one conceive to himself that in the example 
of the Merciful Samaritan, by which the Lord so strikingly 
illustrates the true meanirig of the command to love one’s 

neighbour, He also meant to conceal it? But even among the 

symbolic parables, which actually clothe what they wish to say 

in a figurative dress, so that along with the purpose of illustration 

an intention of concealment is also possible and conceivable, 

there is still a series, in which as matter of fact no intention of 
this kind is present along with the other. Such is the case with 
all those which Jesus uttered, not before a mixed circle of 
hearers, but simply before a narrower circle of His disciples, as, 
for example, that of the Treasure in the Field, the Costly Pearl, 

the Fishing Net, and a series_of others; for here, while the 

nairative does not lack the figurative veil, which might serve to 
conceal, the persons are wanting among the hearers, to whom the 
purpose of concealment could apply. But even those parables, 
in which Jesus does not address His disciples and adherents, but 
His opponents, —the Pharisees or Sanhedrists,—in order to strike 
__at their conscience and convince them (as, eg., that of the Great 
~ Feast, the Wicked Labourers in the Vineyard, the Royal Marriage- 
Feast, etc.), cannot possibly mean also to conceal from them what 
is meant to be said to them. Moreover, in many parables the 
symbolic veil is so transparent, or it is so directly drawn aside 
by the appended explanatory statement of the Lord Himself, that 
for this reason there can be no question of an intention to conceal 
anything by them. The former, ¢g., is the case in the parable of 
the Lost Son, the latter in that of the Importunate Friend, the 
Unmerciful Servant, ete. On the other hand, certainly the 
intention to conceal is definitely expressed in the first series of 
parables, which Jesus spoke both to His disciples and a mixed 
crowd of people on the shoré of the Sea of Tiberias. Here He 
purposely chose the parabolic form of teaching, for the double 
purpose of disclosing the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven to 
His disciples on the one hand by means of symbolic illustration, 

and on the other hand of hiding them from the dull-minded 
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populace by means of the figurative dress. That this was His 
intention, He says Himself to His disciples in the answer to the 
- question: “ Why speakest Thou unto them in parables?”? But 
both question and answer primarily refer merely to the case in 
hand, which is very significantly distinguished from all other cases 
in which Jesus uses the parable, by the circumstance, that here 
only does Jesus give a series of parables in continuous discourse, 
without prefixing to them any introductory saying, or linking 
them together by any intermediate remarks, or appending to 
them any explanatory statement. That this method of speaking 
exclusively in a series of unconnected, closely successive parables 
was peculiarly strange in Christ’s teaching at that time, is 
shown by the special concluding remark recurring in all three 
evangelists :” tadta wdvra édddnoe .. . év TapaPonrais ois 
dxdols Kal ywpls mapaBorAs ovdev eddret avdrois. It is certainly 
true that the same intention, which according to the Lord’s own 
saying then led to the choice of the parabolic form of teaching, 
may have influenced Him also in other similar cases. But, 
at any rate, it only follows from this, that in special cases 
before a mixed circle of hearers Jesus combined with the above- 
mentioned chief end, lying in the nature of the parable, the other 
end of concealing by figurative clothing from the unreceptive and 
impenitent, disclosures suited only to receptive and earnest 
hearers, in the spirit of His saying: “Give not that which is 
holy to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine” 
(Matt. vii. 6). 

Let us now come nearer to the matter lying before us for 
treatment. This matter embraces the parables of Jesus in the 
strict sense of the word already explained. It offers itself to us 
in the synoptical Gospels exclusively. The Gospel of John con- 
tains no parabolic narrative. Even here, indeed, more or less 
extended symbolic comparisons are not wanting in our Lord’s 
discourses. This holds good in one passage of the mysterious 
blowing of the wind (iii. 8), in another of the refreshing power 
of water (iv. 10-14), and again of nourishing bread (vi. 27-35, 
47-58), or the grain of wheat deposited in the earth (xii, 24), 
or the work of sowing and reaping (iv. 35-38), or the relation of 
the vine to the branches (xv. 1+8), or that of the shepherd to 
the sheep (x. 1-16), etc., as symbols of like things in the sphere 

1 Matt. xiii. 11-17 and parallels. 
2 Matt, xiii, 34 and parallels. Cf. the exposition. 
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of the spiritual life. But everywhere these comparisons only 
occur in the shape of parabolic maxim or more extended 
parabolic discourse, without anywhere assuming the shape of 
parabolic narrative. All the more frequently does the latter 
meet us in the first three Gospels, especially in Matthew and © 
Luke. And here, indeed, three groups at once strike the eye, 
embracing all the parables of this kind. First, the first series of 
parables delivered together by Jesus, according to the account of 
Matthew, chap. xiii., on one day at Capernaum, and to which the 
accounts of the other evangelists supply partial parallels. Secondly, 
the series of parables recorded by Luke as examples of the teach- 
ing of Jesus in the section forming the centre of his Gospel, 
and usually, although erroneously, taken as the account of Christ’s 
last journey to Jerusalem. They are almost all peculiar to Luke’s 
Gospel. Finally, the series of parables belonging to the Last 
Period of Christ’s teaching and work, and contained in chaps. 
Xvili—xxv. of Matthew’s Gospel,—these again, for the most part, 
are peculiar to this Gospel. Thus, if we simply follow the order 
of the parables in the accounts of the evangelists, a chronological 
point of view naturally presents itself from which to arrange the 


matter, namely: 1. The First Series of Parables at Capernawm ; 


2. The Later Parables according.to Luke; 3. The Parables of the Last 
Period. To the first series we also add in its place the parable 
(Mark iv. 26-29) of the Growing Seed, or, more correctly, of the 
Fruit-bearing Earth, which takes the place in Mark’s parallel 
account of the parable of the Tares in Matthew. For although 
the character of narrative, which we have seen to be the dis- 
tinctive mark of the parable in the strict sense, is wanting to the 
former parable peculiar to Mark, not only as regards contents, but 
also as regards form, still it. cannot be passed over in a connected 
investigation of the first series of parables in Capernaum. Stand- 
ing as it does midway between the parable of the Sower and that 
of the Mustard Seed as a description of a similar kind, it yet 
forms a whole of itself as original as it is complete. ‘This one 
being added to the seven in Matthew, the first series will embrace 
eight parables. With the second series, beginning with the parable 
of the Merciful Samaritan (Luke x.), that of the Two Debtors, 
found in Luke vii, might have been connected. But it is so 
closely interwoven with the narrative of the woman that was a 
sinner, who anointed the Lord’s feet in the house of Simon the 
Pharisee, and, consisting only of the one trait thata creditor forgave 
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his two debtors their debt,—to the one a great debt, to the other 
a small one (vv. 41, 42),—it forms so clearly the mere basis 
of the longer address delivered thereupon by Jesus to Simon 
(vv. 43-47), that it cannot with propriety be treated apart as 
an independent passage. Thus the second series of the Later 
Parables, according to Luke, will be composed of the following: 
the Merciful Samaritan (chap. x.), the Importunate Friend (chap. 
xi.), the Rich Fool (chap. xii.), the Fig-Tree (chap. xiii.), the Great 
Feast (chap. xiv.); then the group of five parables in chaps. 
xv., xvi.: the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, the Lost Son, the 
Unjust Steward, the Rich Man; finally, in chap. xviii. follow 
the two parables of the Unjust Judge and the Pharisee and 
Publican,—altogether, therefore, twelve parables. The parable of 
the Pounds, given by Luke in chap. xix., after he has actually 
begun in chap. xviii. 31 a continuous account of the last journey 
of Jesus through Jericho to Jerusalem, belongs to the parables of 
the Last Period, and thus to the third series. And since this 
parable, although belonging in Luke to another and somewhat 
earlier situation, is very similar both as regards its figurative form 
and its contents to Matthew’s parable of the Talents, which forms 
‘in the latter evangelist the conclusion of the series of parables of 
the Last Period, in this third series, which will comprise the 
parables of the Last Period, we follow first of all the chronological 
lines of Matthew’s account, in order next in the last place to com- 
bine with the exposition of the Talents in Matthew that of Luke’s 
parable of the Pounds. Accordingly, the third series will consist 
of the following parables: the Unmerciful Servant (Matt. xviii), 


the Labourers in the Vineyard (chap. xx.), the Wicked Labourers | 


(chap. xxi. with parallels in Mark and Luke). Immediately before 
the last-mentioned in Matthew stands the short and simple parable 
of the Two Dissimilar Sons of a Father (xxi. 28-30), with the 
explanatory application made at once by Jesus Himself (vv. 31, 32), 
which will be touched on in the introduction to the exposition of 
the parable of the Wicked Labourers. Next follows the Royal 
Marriage-Feast (chap. xxii.), so essentially different from the 
similar parable in Luke of the Great Supper belonging to the 
second series, that we leave each one in its own place. Finally, 
in chap. xxv. we have the parable of the Ten Virgins and the 
Talents, and along with the latter Luke’s parable of the Pounds 
(Luke xix.),—altogether seven parables in this third series. Some- 
times also Christ’s prediction of the Judgment of the Son of Man 


pes 
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at His coming in glory (xxv. 31-46), which follows immediately 
upon those two last parables in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
has been reckoned among the parables, and in the wider sense rightly, 
since it is a prophetic parabolic discourse. But it does not belong 
to the parabolic narratives with which we have to do. For the 
same reason also parabolic discourses like that of building on rock 
and on sand (Matt. vii. 24-27), the cost of building a town 
(vv. 31, 32), the servants looking for their lord (Luke xii. 35-38), 
the good or bad steward (vv. 42-46; Matt. xxiv. 45-51), etc., 
are excluded from discussion, because they are either not narrative 
or furnish no connected narrative. It is thus, for example, with 
the first-mentioned one of building on rock and on sand, which 
certainly assumes a narrative-form, but not in order to give a 
connected history, but only to place in contrast the proceedings of 
two builders and the different result of their proceedings, without 
the two men being otherwise placed in any relation to each other. 

In following the division just indicated, we renounce the 
attempt to take as the basis of our discussion of the parables a 
classification of them according to their contents. Such attempts 
indeed have been made in various forms.! But in all attempts of 
this kind one is compelled first of all to acknowledge that they 
lack a scientific aim, and therefore scientific value. They would 
only have such value if the end in view were to formulate on 
Biblical and theological grounds the special doctrinal system of 
the parables of Jesus. But in relation to the work of Biblical 
theology the parables can only come into view as an integral 
constituent of the synoptical discourses of Jesus generally. If 
Biblical theology desired to settle the doctrinal system of the 
latter, it is impossible to separate the parables delivered by Jesus 


1H.g. by Lisco, de Valenti, Arndt, Lange, etc., and by each in a different manner. 
Lisco distinguishes three main classes of parables: 1. Such as describe the kingdom 
of heaven as a divine force; 2. Such as represent it as a Church founded by the 
divine forces of the Word; 38. Such as consider the members of the kingdom as 
regards disposition, walk, and destiny. In de Valenti there are two main classes: 
1. Such as treat of the kingdom of heaven in the proper sense as a vast moral asso- 
ciation; 2. Such as treat of it in the improper sense, and represent it as the inner 
moral condition of the members of the kingdom. Arndt comprises his studies of 
the parables under three heads: 1. The glory of the kingdom of heaven; 2. Con- 
ditions of entrance into the kingdom; 8. Hindrances. Finally, Lange tries to 
point out a threefold cycle: 1. The seven parables showing, as is supposed, the 
historical development of the kingdom of God from the beginning to the end; 
2. Such as depict the government of divine grace; 8. Such as depict God’s judicial 
righteousness, 
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at different times and on various occasions from the non-parabolic 
discourses. Thus, the only scientific justification for a separate 
treatment of the parables, apart from practical needs, is simply 
their peculiar form, which requires a correspondingly peculiar , 
method of exposition; but this does not justify us in assuming a 
doctrinal import peculiar to them in contrast with the other ‘lies 
courses of Jesus. It is said, indeed, that the kingdom of God is 
the central idea of the parables, and consequently Christ’s teach- 
ing about the kingdom of God is contained in them. But the 
kingdom of God is precisely the central idea of Christ’s teaching 
generally.’ And a direct reference to the idea of the kingdom of 
God is wanting not merely in many non-parabolic discourses, but 
just as much also in many parables. The only value, therefore, 
of such attempts is, that they give a synopsis of the parables, 
arranged in the order of their contents with more or less success ; 
and in this sense such an attempt may be made here. While 
retaining the central idea of the kingdom of God, we distinguish 
between such parables as describe the kingdom of God in its 
nature and development, and such as refer to the conduct of its 
members, either exhorting to what is right, or warning against the 
opposite. The first class, again, falls into—1. Such as have for 
their subject the founding of God’s kingdom by the actual labour 
of Jesus; 2. Such as describe the progressive development of the 
kingdom actually founded; 3. Such as relate to the future com- 
pletion of the kingdom at the end of its temporal development. 
In the same way the second class, bearing on the conduct of the 
members of the kingdom, falls again into—1. Such as relate to 
their conduct to God; 2. Such as relate to their conduct to the 
world. _ The scheme here given is certainly simple and clear, and 
all the, parables enumerated above ie without difficulty be 
included i in it as follows :— 


I, Nature and Development of the Kingdom of God. 


1. Founding of the Kingdom. 
The Sower, or Divers Soils: The result of preaching 
dependent on the hearers. 
2. Development of the Kingdom. 
a, The Immediate Future. * 
The Fig-Tree: Last respite for Israel. 


The Great Supper: th 1 
vost a eee \y rom the Jews to the Gentiles. 


van 
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b. The Entire Development to the End. 

The Fruit-bearing Harth (Mark iv.): Through the per- 
sonal labour of members of the kingdom. 

The Tares: Intermingling of impure elements. 

The Mustard-Seed: ) Growth until the whole world is © 

The Leaven : t embraced, Interpenetration. 

The Fishing-Net: First gathering, then sifting. 

The Royal Marriage-Feast: First called, then neverthe- 
less rejected. 

3. Completion of the Kingdom. 

The Ten Virgins: Exclusion of those not found ready at 
the hour of Christ’s coming. 

The Labourers in the Vineyard: Strange adjudging of the 
reward in the future kingdom. 

Tee? ae en, Tet The reward of faithfulness and 

pee ET Oe punishment of unfaithfulness 

“ in the future kingdom. 


II. The Right Conduct of Members of the Kingdom. 


1. Towards God. 
The Pharisee and the Publican: Humility before God, 


The Treasure in the Field : Such, delighi: in God. aa 


The Pearl of Great Price: sacrifices everything for 
‘ the highest good. 


The Importunate Friend : | Perseverance in prayer to 
| The Unjust Judge: God. 
2. Towards the World. 
a. To Men. 
The Merciful Samaritan : Practical proof of love fos one’s 
neighbour to one needing help. 
The Unmerciful Servant: Unlimited placability towards 
wrong-doers. ; ' 


The Lost Sheep : 
é Lost Sheep ‘— delight in the sinner’s con- 


The Lost. Coin: Paty 
version, 


The Lost Son : 
b. To Earthly Goods. 


The Fich Fool (Luke xii.): Folly of reliance on serish 
able goods, 


1 The justification of this classification as to this and all the other parables can, of 
course, only be supplied by the exposition, 
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The Rich Man (Luke xvi.): Selfish employment of earthly 
wealth criminal. 
The Unjust Steward: Wise employment of temporal 
means in reference to eternity, 


But however attractive such a classification may be in ap- 
pearance, it must always be unsuited to be the basis of an 
exegetical treatment of the entire material. Directly this is 
_ done, two evil results follow, which place such a course at a 
disadvantage’ beside the one proposed by us. In following the 
path marked out for him by an arrangement according to the 
matter, the exegete is compelled, whenever he approaches a new 
parable, to assume its doctrinal import, and therefore to assume 
the result which is the aim of his entire work beforehand as a 
text. The only use in this case of the exposition itself is to 
serve as a supplementary proof of a result already given, instead 
of, as it ought, interesting the reader in the work, perhaps con- 
ducting him step by step to new results, and enlisting his 
convictions on their side. But even if this is not thought 
mischievous, the other evil result remains, which is certainly 
more serious in character, namely, that in following such a 
systematic division the exegete is compelled to break up the 
connected groups found in the Gospels in favour of the scheme 
laid down by himself, and thus to tear a considerable number of 
single parables from the relation in which they stand to each 
other. Thus, in de Valenti, the parable of the Fishing-Net in 
the group Matt. xiii. is placed beside that of the Ten Virgins in 
the eschatological discourse Matt. xxyv.; and finally, the parable of 
the Sower, the first in Matt. xiii, is placed among the last on his 
scheme, side by side with that of the Unjust Steward in the 
group Luke xv., xvi. And on the scheme advanced by Lisco, 
the parable of the Tares in Matt. xiii. is placed beside that of the 
Royal Marriage-Feast in chap. xxii. Even a Lange has not 
succeeded, although: plainly he has not kept this aim in view in 
the interest of his scheme of division, in framing an arrangement 
of the parables according to their contents which coincides with 
the groups found in the Gospels and with the order of the parti- 
cular parables there given. Even he (¢g.) is compelled to pass 
by two of Luke’s parables—that of the Rich Fool and the Fig- 
Tree—and place them at last among the final parables in Matthew. 
And so, on the classification attempted by us, it was impossible 
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to avoid dislocating and throwing into confusion the groups of 
parables joined together in the text. And if, nevertheless, the 
context in which the particular parable stands is to have 
justice done to it, considering its essential importance so often to 
the exposition, wearisome repetitions are unavoidable, without » 
compensation being really obtained for the loss of a coherently 
progressive exposition of the groups of parables given in the 
text. 

Before passing to the exposition itself, it still remains to settle 
its method. The fact that fixed principles and a certain method 
are still for the most part wanting in the exposition of the 
parables is incontestable.’ Certainly the general principle, that 
every particular ingredient in a parable must not be interpreted 
separately, that, on the contrary, in explaining a parable, its 
essential elements must be held fast, is too obvious for general 
agreement to be wanting on this point; and every expositor is 
compelled occasionally to appeal to such a principle. Chrysostom 
early gave apt expression to this general rule with special refer- 
ence to the parable in Matt. xx. 1-16: od8é ypx) wdvta Ta ev 
tais TapaBonrais kata réEw meprepydfecOar, GAdAA Tov oKOTrOY 
pabovtes, Ov’ dv cuvetéOn, TodTov SpémecOat Kai pndev TodAvTpay- 
poveiy Trepartépw. But however great the agreement on this 
general principle, the manner and extent in which it is applied 
differ in almost every parable and every expositor; and thus, 
considering the want of unity and certainty existing in the ex- 
planation of the parables, scarcely anything has been gained by 
the acknowledgment of this canon. 

We have accordingly to seek more definite rules for interpret- 
ing the parables, and for this end take into consideration the two 
bypaths into which interpretation may fall. The first of these 
bypaths, and the most commonly frequented one, is the trans- 
gression of the due bounds of interpretation by confounding the 
edifying application of a parable with the simple original sense 
which the parable had in the mouth of Jesus in relation to those 
to whom He delivered it. Although particular features in a 
parable may here and there lend themselves obviously to a 
definite application to Christian life, or serve suitably and 
strikingly as a figurative representation of definite Christian 
truths or particular facts of the sacred history, this by no means 
proves that they had this sense originally in the context of the 


1Cf. Weiss, Marcusevangelium, preface, p. Vv. 
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parable. On the contrary, the interpretation of a parable is often 


led grievously astray through an expositor at the outset isolating | 


a certain particular, assigning it a meaning perhaps exceedingly 
probable, although not in fact originally intended, and then 
finding himself compelled to bring everything else into unison 
therewith. In opposition to such a course, the simple principle 
is to be most rigidly maintained: “Nihil amplius querendum 
est quam quod tradere Christi consilium fuit.”* In interpreting 


a parable, we must first of all ask what Jesus meant to say to | 
‘those to whom. He delivered it, what doctrine, exhortation, or 


warning. He meant to give; and with strict reservation of this 
point of view, we must judge how far the particulars in the 
parable require, according to the fundamental plan, a definite 
counterpart in the interpretation, and, in effect, how they are to 
be interpreted. : 

But, of course, we must Bot make too light of such judgment. 
Were we to be content with the general purpose of the parable, 
and then lightly to pass over its Periowlet so far as their inter- 
pretation did not readily fit into the compass of the general 
_ purpose, simply taking them for byplay and ornament, we should 
merely fall into the opposite bypath. Strictly understood, there is 
no mere byplay and empty ornament im the parables of Jesus. 
This second principle must be everywhere maintained as a 
- supplement to the first one. For we can nowhere seriously 
accept the opinion that Jesus wove particular ingredients into 
His parables which serve no purpose, or no other purpose than 
to give the narrative a more pleasing outward form. On the 
contrary, it must be presupposed that all particulars in a parable, 
in so far as they are not meant to find a special counterpart in 
the interpretation, have nevertheless some important position of 
their own in the connection of the whole, and thus serve the end 
of the whole, either helping by delineation in detail to picture a 
truth vividly, or fitting as essential ingredients into the systematic 
structure of the narrative. The expositor must therefore never 
say that this or that particular lies outside the compass of the 
intended comparison, and therefore cannot be explained, without 
at the same time indicating what purpose it serves in its place in 
the connection of the whole. 

But if, in the application of these principles, the problem of 
ascertaining the original meaning of a parable with equal purity 

1 Calvin on Matt. xx. 1-16. 
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and completeness is to be really solved with approximate cer- 
tainty, the exposition must pursue such a logical course as is 


dictated by the nature of the problem. And the course which, 
seems to me to be prescribed to the expositor of a parable by the _ 


nature of his task, because leading most accurately and certainly 
to the goal, is the following. 

Before approaching the parable itself, we must first of all settle 
with the greatest possible exactness, so far as the text supplies 
indications on the point, on what occasion, or in what connec- 
tion, and to whom Jesus uttered the parable. Next, we must 


| follow the figurative history itself in its natural course, word by 
word and step by step, seeking in the first instance everywhere 


to understand the simple verbal sense lying in the sphere of 
physical or human life, without entering at present, as is com- 


monly done, on the field of interpretation, without asking in 


every verse and at every step what is meant to be symbolized,—to 
speak generally, without letting ourselves be disturbed and misled 
in the understanding of its course and connection by thoughts of 
the interpretation and its supposed difficulties. For only by thus 
putting aside prejudice, and letting the narrative in its natural 
course up to the conclusion, on which everything depends, influence 
us, is a secure basis laid for a consistent interpretation of the 
parable. Now, in such a consecutive study of the text. as to its 
verbal sense, those ingredients in the figurative history, which 
decisively influence its inner course, and therefore form its 
essential contents, and also those which merely serve the purpose 


_of pictorial delineation or the formation of its outward structure, 
' will spontaneously stand forth before the expositor in their true 
“) character; and thus the necessary postulates will be gained for 

solving, in the next place, easily and surely, all merely apparent 


difficulties in the work of interpretation on the basis of such 


_ previous labour. And, on the other hand, in this way the danger 


will be avoided at the outset of getting rid of real difficulties, 
which the interpretation perhaps presents, by forcing on the text 
of the narrative a sense which its literal meaning of itself does 


not give, for the sake of the interpretation which we think our- 


selves bound to bring out. 

But even after having thus laid the secure basis for interpret- 
ing the parable, we cannot yet enter immediately on its specific 
interpretation, but must first ascertain, in the third place, its 
general didactic purpose, by comparing the course and contents 


, 
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of the narrative thus discovered with what may previously have 
been settled respecting the connection in which Jesus delivered 
it, and the persons to whom it was delivered. In the case of 
most parables an interpreting statement of Jesus, appended to the 
figurative history, aids the exposition. 

And now only, after we are certain of the purpose lying at the 
‘basis of the whole, and of the point of view under which the 


_whole must be placed, can the proper interpretation be carried — 
- out in detail, and that with unbroken continuity. The exposition © 
will again strike back to the beginning of the figurative history, | 
and, following it once more step by step to its conclusion, will | 


estimate each one of its particular elements in its significance for 
the whole, and set the thing symbolized in definite contrast with 
the symbol. 


1 [Figurative history or figurative story is always, of course, =figurative narrative. ] 
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Een TG I. 
THE FIRST SERIES OF PARABLES IN CAPERNAUM. 
———@—— 


THE PARABLES TO THE PEOPLE BY THE SEA, 
(Matt. xiii. 1, 2, 10-17.) 


N the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel we meet with 
the first series of parables, to which the fourth chapter of St. 
Mark’s Gospel supplies an obvious, although incomplete, parallel 
both as to situation and contents." And indeed, in agreement 
with Mark iv. 1, Matthew (vv. 1, 2) relates the precise 
circumstances in which Jesus spoke the following parables, <.,. 
according to him, first of all the four recounted in the paragraph 
vv. 3-33. But in beginning to give this account the evangelist 
expressly mentions that what follows took place “on that day,” 
therefore on the same day to which the events related previously 
belong. If, then, we inquire what these events were, the way in 
which both the paragraph chap. xii. 46-50 and that reaching 
from vv. 38 to 45 are closely connected with the preceding 
vv. 22-37—the former by éte adrod AadodvvTos, the latter by 
ToTe amexplOncay ait@—refers us back to ver. 22. Regarded 
from this standpoint, Matthew’s account gives us the following 
picture of the previous events of the day: Jesus had healed one 
possessed with a devil in the presence of the people, upon which 
the Pharisees, in order to suppress the commotion thus excited 
among the people, spread abroad the charge, that He only cast 
out devils through Beelzebub, their prince, vv. 22-24. Jesus 
had then rebuked the Pharisees for this blasphemy in severe 


17The parallel in St. Luke (viii. 4 ff.) gives only the first of the parables, and 
according to ver. 4 represents it as merely addressed to a great crowd of people in 
- general, 
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language, which culminated in the warning against the sin of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, for which there is no 
forgiveness, vv. 25-37. And when some of them demanded. 
of Him a special miraculous sign in evidence of His authority, | 
ver. 38, His complaint had extended from them over the entire 
contemporary generation as one which merely asked after signs 
(in this taking up the keynote of its leaders), more impenitent 
than the heathen Ninevites in the days of Jonah, and less earnest 
about salvation than the Queen of the South in the days of 
Solomon, vv. 39-42; a generation, therefore, whose merely 
superficial and transient awakening from wickedness would end 
in a far worse state than the one in which it was_ before, 
vy. 43-45. But while He was yet speaking to the people, 
word was brought Him that His mother and brethren stood 
without desiring to speak to Him, vv. 46, 47, which gave Him’ 
occasion—in notable contrast with the previous language of 
rebuke to the people and to His tempters—to acknowledge His 
disciples (in the wider sense, cf. Mark iii. 33-35) as His mother 
and brethren, because they did the will of His Father in heaven, 
vv. 48-50. 

This glance at the previous events of the day, suggested to us 
by the evangelist himself by the words “on that day,” sets in a 
clear light the kind of success which Christ’s public work had so 
far met with, and indicates the feelings of Jesus at this time, and 
especially on the day on which He uttered the following parables. 
It was a time of division and decision. On the one side stood 
the Pharisees, who had already well-nigh advanced to the 
extremest degree of obduracy, and the mass of the people, who, 
while crowding around Him from curiosity and eagerness after 
miracles, showed themselves increasingly insensible to His call to 
repentance, and increasingly unsusceptible to His preaching of 
the kingdom; and, on the other side, a little band of disciples, 
separating themselves from the rest and gathering around Him, 
with whom He knew and felt Himself to be in intimate union, 
because they were ready to do the will of His Father. 

We have thus to think of Jesus as under the influence of 
these circumstances when it is said of Him (xiii. 1): “On that 
day went Jesus out of the house (sci. out of the house where 
He was accustomed to dwell, and where also the events of this 
day previously related took place’), and sat by the (Galilean) 

1Cf, the 24, xii. 46 and Mark iii, 19, 
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sea.” This going out, however, is not viewed as following 
immediately on the events related in chap. xii. In that case a 
different mode of connection with what precedes would have 
been chosen from the actual one, which merely notices the 
identity of the day. Nay, Jesus has meantime dismissed the 
people, as ver. 2 shows. On going out He is not from the first 
accompanied and beset by a multitude of people, but at first is 
only followed by the small band of disciples so intimately united 
with Him. To give Himself up to friendly converse with them 
will be a refreshment to Him after the toilsome, exciting work of 
the day. For this reason He sits down in their midst by the 
seaside. That we are right in understanding the éxd@nro 
(ver. 1), not of taking a seat apart in order to rest, but of a 
teacher sitting amid a circle of hearers, follows from ver. 2: Kai 
cuvnxOnoav mpds avTov dyNoL TONAOL, Bote avTov eis TAoLoY 
éuBavta KabjcOat, Kal mas o bydos éml aiyiadov ecioTHKer. 
The xa0joac in ver. 2 plainly resumes the é«dOnro in ver. 1. 
The éxa@nro there must therefore be understood in the same 
sense as the caOjoOav here, which is a taking a seat in order to 
teach. So many people gathered round Him—such is the 
meaning of the account—that He found Himself compelled to 
exchange the seat taken at first on the sea-shore for another more 
suited to the increased number of hearers. And thus He went 
into a boat lying near the strand,’ and sat down there, where 
He was saved from the pressure of the crowd, whilst the latter, 
spreading along the shore (ém) Tov aiysadov), were able to keep 
the speaker in view. Thus, sitting opposite the people, He 
discoursed to them. 

But before the evangelist repeats the discourse of Jesus, he 
ealls attention to its peculiarity, ver. 3: “And He spake to 
them many things in parables.” And, in fact, a glance at the 
discourse thus introduced makes the “speaking in parables,” 
such as is found here, seem strange enough. Without any 
preparation in the hearers for the subject to be treated of, the 
discourse begins at once with a figurative history ; and when 
this is finished, Jesus does not even add any word of interpreta- 
tion or application, such as might be likely to give the hearers 
a key to the hidden meaning of the figurative language. Rather, 
in merely ae” ver. 9: 0 éyav @Ta axkovéTw (ic. he that has 
capacity for doing so, let him mark and learn the meaning of 

1 Cf. Mark iv. 1. 
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the discourse), it is as if He wished expressly to put aside their 
eager desire for explanation, And the strangeness of this 
observation is enhanced when, looking beyond the paragraph 
(vv. 10—23) interposed here (as will be shown afterwards merely _ 
for incidental reasons), we consider the discourse of Jesus up to 
its conclusion. For alongside the first parable appears at once a 
second (vv. 24-30), unconnected with the former by remark 
between ; and just in the same unconnected way a third follows 
on the second (vv. 31, 32), and a fourth on the third (ver. 33), 
each one merely linked to the preceding one by the remark of 
the narrator: “ Another parable set He before them” or “ spake 
He unto them,” and introduced by the speaker himself simply by 
“the kingdom of heaven is likened,” or “is like,” and then worded 
in such figurative form that the veil of the figurative language is 
nowhere lifted. And that we must not put this strange way of 
speaking in parables, and in parables loosely joined together, to 
the account of a redaction by the evangelist, who desired to 
weld a number of parables into one collection, that this strange 
method of teaching was rather just the distinctive feature of 
Christ's speaking to the people at this time, is expressly 
emphasized at the close of the discourse, ver. 34: Tatra mdvta 
eAdrnoevy 0 “Inaods év trapaBorais Tots dxrols, Kal ywpls 
mapaBorns ovdev éhddet adtois, The emphasis of the first 
clause lies wholly on év mapa8orais—how much, is shown by 
the second clause, in which the evangelist, still more minutely 
describing the mode of teaching referred to, and therefore 
continuing in the imperfect, says, that He spoke only in parables 
without any exception. And this mode of speech is go signi- 
ficant to him, that he sees in it a fulfilment of Scripture, an 

? The imperfect tadau, which Weiss (Marcusev, p. 165) finds so strange here, is, 
on the contrary, thoroughly in place. It might also stand in ver. 34a, and even in 
ver. 3, instead of the aorists there, because in both these passages as well the 
subject is not merely that Jesus spoke and what He spoke, but also the nature of 
His speaking. When, therefore, in Mark we actually find the imperfect in all the 
three parallel passages, we ought not, with Weiss, to draw the marvellous conclusion, 
that according to Mark the parables were not spoken in the situation definitely 
marked out in ver. 1, but are only introduced as an example of Christ’s method of 
teaching generally. What then becomes of the picturesque situation described in 
ver. 1, which is left altogether floating in the air? And why should not Christ’s 
method of teaching in a situation already definitely marked out be just as well 
described by the imperfect as His method of teaching generally? The language must 


then be supplementarily limited in some way, and that arbitrarily, because the ywpis 


mapaporis obx trade wirois, ver. 84, does not apply absolutely to Christ’s general mode 
of teaching, 
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antitypical analogue to the mode of speech in the seventy-eighth 

Psalm (ver. 35). 

But if, as we are obliged to suppose after the express and 
unanimous declarations of the evangelists, this method of 
speaking exclusively in loosely - connected parables—we Ey) 
even, with Strauss, call it an “overwhelming with parables »— 
was really the character of the discourse of ‘Otrist delivered to 
the people in the situation described in vv. 1, 2, a definite 
purpose on the part of the speaker must necessarily have under- 
lain such a course; and it will not be without value for the 
understanding of the parables themselves, if we first assure 
ourselves why Jesus then spoke to the people in precisely this 
manner and no other. When, then, we compare the present 
method of parabolic speech with Christ's method of speaking in 
parables elsewhere, this difference at once strikes us, that every- 
where else Jesus uses the parable, as its very nature implies, 
primarily as a means of illustration, in order by the figurative 
dress to bring the subject in hand directly home to the 
understanding and heart of His hearers, whether friends or foes. 
Hence the figurative history for the most part runs out into a 
non-figurative saying helpful to interpretation; whereas in the 
present method of speaking parabolically and only parabolically, 
passing rapidly from one figure to another in appearance without 
uniformity and connection, the primary purpose is not to bring 
the subject in hand home to the understanding of the hearers, 
but the very opposite purpose seems to prevail, namely, to conceal 
the true subject by a veil of figurative language that is never lifted, 
and remove it to a distance from the understanding of the hearers. 
And that this purpose was really the motive for choosing the 
present mode of teaching, we are assured by an express declara- 
tion on the point given by Christ to His disciples. 

After the two evangelists Matthew and Mark have set down 
the first parable, they hasten to interrupt the recording of the 
discourse delivered to the people from the boat for the purpose 
of mentioning a later conversation between Jesus and His 
disciples, in which Jesus gave them information respecting the 
reason and aim of this parabolic teaching (vv. 10-17).' To 
this they naturally join the explanation of the first parable given 
by Jesus to the disciples in the same conversation (vv. 18—23).’ 
Mark, moreover, adds two sayings of Jesus in reference to the 

1 Mark iv. 10-12. 2 Mark iv. 13-20, 

GOEBEL. C 
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information given to the disciples (iv. 21-25). Only then :do— 


the evangelists resume the discourse broken off after the first 
parable. That the conversation here mentioned only took place 


as matter of fact afterwards, is not merely specially noted by 


Mark, when he puts it in the time “when Jesus was alone” 
(ver. 10), and therefore after Jesus had ended His discourse to 
the people and dismissed them ;* but it is also obvious from the 
question of the disciples introducing the conversation, because 
the wording of the question presupposes the delivery of a number 
of parables. According to Mark, the reason of Jesus giving the 
explanation in question was, that the disciples “ asked Him about 
the parables,” * 
duces the answer more distinctly and with greater logical 
precision : “ Why speakest Thou unto them (scz/. unto the people) 
in parables?” (ver. 10). Thus questioned, Jesus replies to His 
disciples, that He does it because knowledge of the mysteries of 


In Matthew the wording of the question intro- 


the kingdom of heaven is vouchsafed by God only to them—the 


questioners, not to those, ze. the multitude (ver. 11). The 
meaning then is, that in hiding the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven from their understanding by a figurative form of language, 
He is fulfilling a divine behest, according to which the knowledge 
of these mysteries is vouchsafed only to the disciples, but refused 
to the rest. This divine behest is based, as is explained in ver. 
12, by ydép on the general maxim, borrowed from the circum- 
stances of earthly possessions, but also embodying a divine 
appointment : “ Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundance; but whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that he hath.” The d00jcerav evidently 
explains the divinely-appointed Sédorae in ver. 11; and in the 
same way the still more intense ap@jcetas am’ adtod corresponds 
to the od dédorTav in ver. 11. The sense, therefore, in which that 
general rule applies here is this: They who possess and manifest 
receptiveness and capacity of understanding for the word of the 
kingdom, shall be increasingly placed in a position for knowing 
the mysteries of the kingdom; while they who show themselves 
unreceptive and incapable of understanding, will be confirmed 
and hardened in their spiritual obtuseness until they reach the 
extremest degree of ignorance. This is God’s appointment, and 


1Cf. Matt. xiii. 36. 


? The reading of the Rec. rv rapeBorry is clearly a correction for the strongly 
attested and original ras rupaBords. 
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because it is God’s appointment, “ therefore” proceeds Jesus in 
ver. 13, recurring with the vd todro to vv. 11, 12, “ Therefore 
speak I to them in parables, because they seeing see not, and 


hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.” Thus, on | 


the ground of the divine appointment declared in vv. 11, 12, 
He conceals from them—those incapable of understanding—the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven by figurative language, which 
apparently depicts before them merely sensuous things in 
confused succession, thus aggravating their state of seeing and 
yet not seeing, of hearing and yet not hearing, to the highest 
degree. And so the prophecy of Isaiah finds its fulfilment in 
them (vv. 14, 15),—quoted after the wording of the LXX., which 
differs from the original text,—in which the people are threatened 
with a state of hearing with the ears without hearing, and of 
seeing without seeing, because by hardening their hearts and 
stopping their ears and blinding their eyes they resisted 
conversion and the healing which it brings. It is now obvious 
of itself that when Mark (and Luke also in his wake), in whom 
the answer of Christ runs differently and more briefly, describes 
the inability to see and hear by ta as the end which Christ has 
in view in the parabolic mode of teaching (iv. 12),’ he does not 
thereby really contradict Matthew, in whom in ver. 13 it is 
described by 67s as the reason impelling Christ to this mode of 
teaching. For even in Matthew this state of inability to see and 
hear is not merely described as the reason of such teaching, but 
in its aggravation is also viewed as its end, according to the rule: 
“Whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
he hath ;” and only by means of an utter exegetical perversion 
can we find in Matthew the opposite thought,—a thought, 
moreover, least of all compatible with the form which the 
parabolic discourse takes in him,—namely, that Jesus adapted 
Himself by the parabolic mode of teaching to the people’s 
feebleness of apprehension in order to their further understanding 
and final conversion.2 After Jesus has thus disposed of the 
question why He speaks to the people in parables, in contrast 
with the people given over to judicial blindness He pronounces 
the disciples all the more blessed (vv. 16, 17), because their 
eyes are permitted to see and their ears to hear what many 
prophets and righteous men desired in vain to see and hear, 
namely, those mysteries of the kingdom of heaven which it is 
1Cf. Luke viii. 10. 2 Meyer. 
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given to them to know. For this reason in ver. 18 He begins 
to explain to them, and only to them (pets odv), the figures 
concealing these mysteries. 

To sum up the results of the previous investigation: when we 
remember the circumstances detailed in chap. xii, under the 
influence of which Jesus stood at that time, and especie on 
that day, on one hand seeing opposite Him His foes, the Pharisees, 
and the impenitent populace so unreceptive to His words, and on 
the other, embracing with all the greater affection, the small 
band of disciples gathered around Him; when we remember, 
further, the more precise circumstances in which this discourse of 
His was spoken,—how, sitting at first by the sea, surrounded by 
His disciples, He saw Himself compelled by the gathering of 
great numbers of people to address His discourse to them from 
the boat; and finally, when we compare herewith the strange, 
purely parabolic form of the discourse and the declarations on the 
subject given by Christ Himself to the disciples, declarations 
based entirely on the contrast between the disciples and the 
people,—from all this the purpose becomes clear with which 
Jesus begins to deliver the series of parables lying before us. 
Jesus wishes to unfold to His disciples—to the Twelve, and to 
those who, like them, have gathered round His person with 
penitent desire for salvation—the mysteries of the kingdom of 
God. But wishing to do this, He finds Himself, through the 
pressure of the crowd, in presence of listeners already hardened 
in impenitence against His former preaching of repentance and 
the kingdom, and therefore wholly unfitted to grasp with inner 
intelligence teachings which go farther and deeper. In order, 
then, to give the disciples the intended teachings, while still pro- 
fessing to be speaking to the people, who are unprepared for such 
teaching, He says what He wishes to say entirely in a series of 
_ parables, so that on one hand the multitude hear something with- 
/ out hearing or understanding, whilst the disciples on their part 
can either understand or fall back on the interpretation. Thus 
_ the exclusively parabolic form of the discourse here is designed for 
_ the multitude, whilst the contents belong to the disciples, and to 
them only. He desires to impart to them “the mysteries of the 
kinedom of heaven,” ¢.e. the parables are meant to unfold to them 
new, previously unknown and unknowable truths respecting the 
nature and development of the kingdom of God. 

We proceed, therefore, to consider the first of these. 
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THE Sower, or Divers Sots. 


Lye (Matt. xiii, 3-8, 18-23, and parallels, ) 


par 


Arousing attention with “Behold,” Jesus begins to narrate: 
“Behold, the sower, went forth to sow.” ‘O orreipwv is he whose 
calling it. as to sow? Hence we may-translate “the sower,” but not 
“a sower” (Luther), nor, which comes to the same thing, “the 
sower whom I have in view” (Meyer);” The thought is not that 
of a certain individual sower, who did so and so in distinction 
from others, and who fared so and so. The subject is simply a 
sowing done by one whose business it is to sow.* In the sequel, 
also, the person of the sower is left out of sight. The narrative 
speaks simply of the fate of the seed sown, the different kinds of 
soil on which it fell, and the corresponding effect it produced. 
This account begins in ver. 4: “and as he sowed, some seeds fell 
by the wayside.” Now this must not be understood to mean that 
as he sowed some grains of seed fell beyond the limits of the field 
upon the way leading past,* and therefore upon ground altogether 
outside the purpose of the sower,—a meaning also which trapa thy 
odov could not have, but which would require apa tov dypon. 
It is self-evident that by wapa& ryv odcv a portion of the field 
itself is meant to be characterized in accordance with the nature 
of its soil, namely, the strip of soil lying alongside the boundary- 
path, usually trodden hard and smooth by the feet of passers-by, 
so that the seed falling there is left lying on the hard surface. 


The consequence which may be expected is: “and the birds came 9 (m(. 
and devoured it.’ The hard-trodden edge of the field, because 


unable even to admit the seed dropped there into the bosom of 
the earth, exposes it by this very fact to speedy destruction ; for, 
attracted by the grains lying exposed, the birds come and eat it 
up. And no less certain is its destruction in the other way, of 
which mention is made in Luke (viii. 5), along with and previous 
to the being eaten by birds, in the words cal xateratyOy. The 
seed beside the path must necessarily be crushed by the feet of 
the people passing and repassing afterwards as before. 


1 [t will be seen in the following exposition that the author objects to this title. 
It is prefixed here simply in deference to English usage. 

2 Cf, 1 Cor. ix. 13: of rd bere tpyaCopesvor 

3 On roi oxsipe, ‘to sow,” cf. Winer, Gram. N. T. Greek, p. 408. 

4 Weiss, Lange, ¢¢ al. 
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Of a different kind was the soil upon which another part of the 
seed fell (ver. 5): “and others fell él ra merpodn,” i.e. upon the 
rocky parts of the field,—with the article, because the existence of 
such soil is assumed as something not unusual. This pregnant 
description is then more fully explained by the addition: “where 
they had not much earth.” Therefore, such soil is meant as under 
a slight layer of earth conceals massive rock, a kind of soil 
frequently met with on such shelving coasts as lay before the 
eyes of the speaker, which is therefore characterized in Luke 
(ver. 6), sufficiently for the hearers, by the brief éml tiv érpav 
without explanatory addition. The fate of what was sown there is 
what might be expected from soil of this kind: “and straightway 
they sprung up, because they had no decpness of earth.” Because 
the soil is wanting in depth, the grain is unable to strike root 
vigorously into the bosom of the earth before emerging into the 
light, but comes out and up forthwith, as is very strikingly 
described by the double compound éfavérerrer. With this 
apparently favourable beginning its ultimate fate stands in sad 
contrast (ver. 6): “and when the sun was risen, they were scorched.” 
The dvaréArew of the sun is here, as everywhere else, the sunrise, 


and cannot be arbitrarily changed into the higher ascent of the - 


sun at mid-day or,in summer.’ The thought is simply this: The 
grain, so quickly sprung up, is unable to bear the risen sun, but, 
tender and weak as it is, is scorched by the sun’s rays. “ And,” 


so it is said further, “ because they had no root, they withered away.” 


Thus, this second clause says that the grain, once scorched, is 


unable, having no vigorous roots in the bosom of the earth, to 


recover itself by drawing new moisture from the earth, but of 
necessity withers away utterly and for ever. Luke emphasizes 
the want of moisture (ver. 6) when, without mentioning the sun, 


he briefly says: cal duév eEnpdvOn Sud 7d wh exeov Cepeda. 


The grain again finds another hindrance in the soil characterized 
in ver. 7: “and others fell wpon the thorns.” As in Luke émt typ 
métpav stood for éml r& metp@dn, so also here the hindrance to 
prosperity, hidden in the soil, is put for the soil itself. “Upon 
the thorns,” is the same as “upon the thorny ground,” under the 


surface of which a crop of thorns lies already concealed. The - 


article is to be taken as in ver, 5. And in this way the fate of 
the seed is again decided, as the second half of the verse tells: 
“and the thorns grew up and choked them.” The word dvaBalves, 


1 Lange, Stier, e¢ al. 
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- like dvaré)ew, of itself signifies primarily the coming up of the 
grain simply, not the shooting aloft! But certainly | as regards 
the thought, thorns being the matter in question, shooting up in 

tank iecaulitabe after the manner of thorns naturally joins on to 

_ the avaBaivew, so that nal aréruEav abtdé may be at once added 
to avéBnoav as att effect. Alongside the thorns, growing up and 
multiplying luxuriantly after their manner, the good grain is 
unable to spring up, it is choked. At what stage of its develop- 
ment this choking is viewed as taking place, is not clearly evident 
from the text in Matther: But ee to Luke’s text (ver. 7), 

Kal cupdveicas (i.e. grown up along with) ai dxavOay dmémmiéav 
au7d, a previous growth in common is to be supposed; and when 
in Mark (ver. 7) it is added: kal capzrov ov« édwxev, when, there- 
fore, as the consequence of the choking of the grain, it is said 
that it bore no fruit,—this implies the thought that the growth 
of the grain had already approached the point of fruit- bedi 
Accordingly, in the description so far the progress must not be 
overlooked, that in the hard-trodden soil first-named, the seed 
perishes without coming up at all; that in the second loose but 

not deep soil it springs up indeed, but only at once to wither 
again; that, finally, in the third deep but not pure soil, it grows 
up indeed, but is again choked before bearing fruit. 

And this threefold advance in the description reaches its goal 
when, in the fourth place, that kind of soil is mentioned which 
permits the seed to attain to actual fruit-bearing (ver. 8): “and 
others fell upon the good ground ;’ good in opposition to the three 
kinds of ground previously mentioned, namely, loose in opposition 
to the first, deep in opposition to the second, pure in opposition 
to the third, and thus raising hindrance neither to the coming up 
nor growth, nor to the final fruit-bearing. Hence of the seed 
sown there it can be said: “ and tt yielded fruit.”” But this fruit- 
bearing of the seed which fell upon the good ground is again 
different in respect of its multiplication. The dda is here in 

_ turn divided into a threefold 6 pév. ..05é...5 0€: “and yielded 


1 Cf. below on Mark iv. 8, where the évaGaivew is expressly distinguished from the 
aigavectocs, 
2 Cf. Mark iv. 8, where also the special contrast with the fate of the seed sown 
on the first and second kinds of soil is indicated by the participles évaBaivevra xat 
— adkavousve added to eidou xaprav, i.e. ‘and yielded fruit, springing up and increas- 
ing.” Such is the reading according to NB, instead of avkdvavre Or abgavouevor. Of, 
Weiss here. 
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fruit, some a hundred, some sixty, some thirty,” i.e. grains. Thus, 
even in the good ground again, there is diversity in the nature 
of the ground, which shows itself in a corresponding variety in 
the fruit-bearing, so that some bears a hundred-fold, another 
merely sixty-fold, and even merely thirty-fold. Or, as the thought 
in Mark is reversed: It bore up to thirty (eis rpudxovra), and even 
to sixty, and still more to a hundred; whereas in Luke this 
feature is wanting, the hundred-fold wealth of fruit being simply 
set in contrast with fruitlessness (ver. 8): xal émoincey Kaptrov 
éxaTtovtatAaclova,' 

On a review, then, of the entire parable, the first thing arresting 
attention is that, although delivered in narrative form, the parable 
is not as regards contents a real narrative, not an account of 
special events which happened but once in a certain order, but 
a description of what often, nay always, takes place by necessity 
of nature under the same conditions. It is a description, clothed 
in narrative form, of that order of nature, according to which, 
when a sowing takes place, the effect of the sowing depends on 
the actual nature of the ground sown, and is therefore just as 
widely different. as the actual difference, in the nature of the 
ground necessarily involves. Since, then, we know from the 
declarations of Jesus Himself that He meant by this parable to 
unfold “mysteries of the kingdom” to His disciples, we must first 
of all ask: What new truth it is in reference to the nature and 
growth of the kingdom of heaven which Jesus wishes to set before 
His disciples by His description of this order of nature. And the 
right answer to this question has been already suggested by the 
insight we have gained from chap. xii. 22-50, into the different 
kinds of success which Christ’s Messianic work had hitherto met 
with among the people, and into the corresponding influences 
under which Christ stood when He spoke this parable. As we 
have seen, His preaching of repentance and the kingdom had its 
designed effect in the case of a small band of disciples only. In 
the case of the great multitude and of their leaders, the Pharisees, 
it either remained without effect altogether, or was only attended 
by transient success, This, then, is the phenomenon, just then 
becoming clearer and clearer, which Jesus wishes to point out to 
His disciples in the present parable, that they may not be deceived 


1 On the hundred-fold increase, in which the exuberant fertility of Galilee is to be 


taken into account, cf. also Gen. xxvi. 12, and Winer, Biblisches Real- Worterbuch, 
art. ‘‘ Ackerbau ;” Smith’s Bible Dict, ** Agriculture,” ; 


, 
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by it as if it had its reason in the nature of the kingdom of heaven, 
_ and in the manner of its realization determined by that nature. 


For this end, in opposition to the prevailing expectation, that 
when the Messiah appears He will set up the kingdom of heaven 
in glory by means of a display of outward power, certain and 
universal in effect, He discloses the mystery, that the kingdom 


of heaven must be realized by means of a sowing which is depen- / 


dent for its effect on the actual nature of the soil, and therefore 


_ by no other means than the insignificant one which they have 


previously seen in operation—of preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom (iv. 23, ix. 35), the effect of which by its very nature as a purely 
spiritual agency is dependent on the condition of heart of those to 
whom the preaching comes, and must be just as widely different as the 
actual condition of heart in the hearers. 

But, then, we must not think that in indicating this or any 
similar fundamental thought we have exhausted the original 
meaning of the parable, or reject a special interpretation of the 
four different kinds of soil, and the correspondent fourfold effect 
of the sowing, as a construction having no basis in the original 
plan of the parable.” On the latter view the explanation given, 
according to the account of all three evangelists, by Jesus Him- 
self must be regarded as originating in a later misunderstanding, 
and wrongly ascribed to Jesus Himself by tradition. For in the 


first place this at least is certain, that in the interpretation we 


must distinguish between the fourth kind of ground mentioned 
in the parable on the one hand, and the first three on the other, 
as between a condition of heart which allows the word preached 
to have its full effect unhindered, and one which does not allow 
this through one or another hindrance contained in it. But then, 
the description itself is not so arranged, either as to form or 
contents, that the class of soil which proves fruitful is simply 
contrasted with that which proves: unfruitful; but it is so 
arranged that each one of the three unfruitful classes of soil 
stands in contrast with the two others and with the fourth 
fruitful class just as definitely as the fourth with the first three. 
For, as regards first the form, we see the description everywhere 

1 Certainly this also indirectly implies an intimation to the disciples “‘of what 
they are to expect as to the success of their preaching of the word,” but not as the 
real design of the parable (so Hofmann on Luke viii. 4 ff). For here the matter in 
question is primarily the strange fact lying before their eyes, and therefore merely 
the very diverse results of Christ’s own labour. 

2 So especially Weiss, 
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pass from one class of soil to the other uniformly with an ada 
dé érecev, and thus from the third to the fourth in no other way 
than from the second to the third, and from the first to the 
second. And as regards contents, the description of each 
successive class of soil exhibits a definite advance on the pre- 
ceding one in respect of its nature, and the effect of the seed 
dependent thereon; and this is done in uniform succession, 
ascending from the first to the second, and from the second to 
the third, in just the same way as from the third to the fourth. 
Thus the whole is seen to fall, as regards form and contents, 
into four co-ordinate parts, each one of which claims a special 
interpretation. 

For these reasons the parable just as definitely requires a 
special interpretation of the first three kinds of soil as of the 
fourth in distinction from the first three; and our confidence is 
justified that we do not go beyond its original design in asserting 
that every one of the four kinds of soil is meant to symbolize a 
condition of heart of like nature, which allows to the preached 
word an effect’ like that of the seed. And, according to the 
designed construction of the parable, this takes place in such 
order that in the first case the condition of heart in question 
makes any effect of preaching altogether impossible, whereas in 
the second case it permits to the preaching an initial but quickly 
vanishing effect, in the third an effect apparently more perma- 
nent, but at last coming to nought, and only in the fourth case a 
right effect. 

Thus there is no ground whatever for violently setting aside 
by a critical verdict the fourfold interpretation which, according 
to the account of the evangelists, Jesus Himself gave to the 
disciples, and which even a critic like Ewald finds “so full of 
life, so pregnant and distinctive,” that “with good reason we may _ 
recognise therein the words of Christ Himself.” Rather in the — 
interpretation of particulars we may confidently commit ourselves 
to the guidance of Christ’s interpretation—of course not without 
independent examination. For it must always be taken into 
account, that when Jesus, Himself the author of the parable, 
interprets it to His disciples, His standpoint is not that of the 
exact expositor, who aims at ascertaining the meaning of the 
parable, at exactly defining it to the extent to which it belongs 
_ to the figurative history, and reproducing it without any additions, 
His is the higher standpoint of the practical expositor, who 
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desires to impress the meaning of the parable, of which He is 
‘sure, on the hearts of others, in which course He is at liberty to 
avail Himself, in the interpretation of further details, of con- 
crete applications, and also of using additional analogies, provided 
only the original sense of the parable is not deranged and 
confused. 

We turn then to the interpretation, which, as we saw, Jesus 


first gave to His disciples afterwards in a special conversation. 


_ After explaining to them the reason and aim of His parabolic 
discourse (vv. 10-17), He proceeds in ver. 18: “Hear ye then 
the parable of him who sowed.” So it is said, according to the 
true reading tod o7elpaytos, in allusion to the oze/pev used at 
the opening of the parable, and not according to the altered 
reading Tod o7eipovtos: “The parable of the Sower,’ with mis- 
taken reference to 6 oefpwv, The parable is named after the 
sowing, which is the subject, and not after a particular person 
supposed to be treated of. Hence, too, in the interpretation now 
following, in noteworthy distinction from the interpretation of 
the second parable (ver. 37), the person of the sower is not 
specially taken into consideration. 

Whereas, now, in the other evangelists the detailed interpreta- 
tion of the parable is preceded by the general statement, prefixed 
by way of theme, that the seed sown is the word (Mark, ver. 14), 
or the word of God (Luke, ver. 11), the text of Matthew begins 
at once with the special interpretation of the first of the four 
parts of the parable. But this is done in such a form, that in 
the first words of the passage referring to the question, the seed 
sown is here also described, and that more definitely than in 
‘Mark and Luke, as “the word of the kingdom,” the word having 
the kingdom of God for the subject of its announcement.’ Thus, 
at the very outset of the interpretation, the same is affirmed as 
_we indicated above to be the fundamental thought of the parable : 
‘The only way in which the kingdom of heaven is realized is, that 
word of it comes to men, and this word by its nature exercises 
different effects, according as the hearers to whom it comes are 
different. This is seen in the first case (ver. 19): aavtos 
aKovovtos Tov Aoyov THs Bactrelas Kal py ouvievTos, epyeTas 6 
movnpos Kal apmatver TO éorrappévov ev tH Kapdia adtod. This 
construction is usually but wrongly pronounced anakoluthic, which 
it could only be if the evangelist had meant at first to write in 


LCE, +0 sboyytasy ons Baoirsles, iv. 29, ix. 35, xxiv. 14. 
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as complicated a manner as e.g. Meyer (and Keil) supposes: TaVvTCsS 
dxovovtos T. Noy. T. Bac. Kal pun cuviEevToS, éx THs Kapdlas dpmater 
6 trovnpos 7d éomappevov. On this theory, in order to make 
such an intention at all conceivable, the év 77 xapdia belonging | 
to éorappévov is always arbitrarily changed into é« rijs Kapolas, 
which is joined to dpwdfe. Rather the genitive wavtos dxov- 
ovtos K.7.d. is to be taken with the following épyeras, as every 
reader or hearer is inclined at first to take it, as a genitive — 
absolute prefixed to the finite verb. Thus: “When any one heareth 
the word of the kingdom and understandeth tt not, then cometh the 
evil one and snatcheth away that which hath been sown in his heart.” 
Certainly this mode of expression is not quite correct logically, 
but every one at once understands its meaning, namely, that it 
is the same as saying: When any one hears the word and under- 
stands it not, in every case the evil one, etc. Td éomappévov ev 
7h Kxapdia is that which is present in the heart through the 
sowing which has taken place, or without figure, through the 
preaching which has taken place. The occurrence of figurative 
language again within the interpretation is a phenomenon lying 
in the nature of popular interpretation, and hence always recurring 
in the sequel. 

Let us then ‘compare this interpretation with the text of the 
first part of the parable. The hindrance which the seed sown 
encountered in the first kind of- soil was the inability of the soil, 
due to its having been trodden hard, even to admit the seed into 
the body of the earth. The like hindrance, which the preaching 
of the word meets with in one class of hearers, is plainly meant | 
to be described by the words cat pr ocvvévros added to mwavtés 
axovovtos. Thus the hearers of the word, corresponding to the 
first kind of soil, are they who are dodverou, without the qualifi- 
cation for receiving with the inner intelligence the word which 
falls on their ears. The natural consequence in relation to the 
seed not received into the earth, but left lying on the surface, 
was that it perished without having any effect, being either 
trodden to pieces or devoured by birds. ‘The like fate befalling 
the word, which was not admitted into the heart with inner 


1 According to this view, the words xa? wh cumévros are so essential and indispens- 
able in the interpretation, that, although Mark and Luke have nothing corresponding, 
they must be held to be, not an explanatory addition by Matthew, but original. 
They have disappeared elsewhere because of their seeming unimportance in addition 
to what is said of the devil taking away the seed. 
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intelligence, but. remained outside the understanding, is indi- 
cated in the apodosis: “Then cometh the evil one, and taketh 
away that which was sown in his heart,’ namely, the word, 
which, although not understood, was at all events present in the 
heart. But we must not, on the ground of this clause, say that 
the birds of the air in the parable signify the devil or his angels,! 
or his delegate spirits—evil thoughts.” The birds which devour 


the seed can just as little signify anything special as the people | 


who tread it to pieces. Both traits simply describe in a plastic | 


way how the seed, not admitted into the earth, must necessarily | 


perish. The interpretation is: The word, not understood, is lost 


to the hearer, as if he had never heard it. And when in the j 


interpretation this general thought of the parable is more precisely’ 
explained to mean, that the devil at once® carries away the word 
present in the heart, “that,” as the text of Luke (ver. 12) further 
adds, “they may not believe and be saved” (an explanation 
unmistakeably allied to what is said of the birds in the parable), 
_ the analogy is one not taken from the parable itself, but drawn 
from the actual circumstances of the case, and first added in the 
interpretation. For, as matter of fact, the case is just this, that 
as the seed not admitted into the earth is liable to be eaten by 
the birds, so the word lying in the heart without being under- 
stood is liable to be carried away by the devil, because, busy as 
he is everywhere in neutralizing the effect of the word, he is 
able in this case to carry it away from the heart, ze. to cause the 


ies 


. ° . shi i 
man to forget it. Here, then, we have, it is true, an allegorizing / 


explanation, but one consciously given as such on good grounds, 
and such an one as must always be open to the practical expositor, 
because, while it goes beyond the original and general meaning, 
it really exists in fact, and adds an analogy thoroughly suiting 
the framework of the parable, without introducing confusion into 
the sense. 

Thus, leaving out of sight this explanation, the meaning of 
the first part of the parable is this: Just as in the first case the 
seed falls on hard-trodden soil, which does not allow it to 
penetrate the earth, so in one class of hearers the word of the 
kingdom preached lights on inability to understand it. And just 
as on such soil the seed must perforce perish, so will the word, 


1 Bengel. 2 Stier. 5 Mark, ver. 15 : ed4ds. 

4 Of. ver. 4: 4abey c& reread nal xarigaysy, With ver. 19: tpyeras 6 movnpds xat 
< U4 
apres, 
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because not understood, be again lost to such hearers, as if they 
had never heard it. 
But before the interpretation of the second part of the parable 
is entered upon, it is specially remarked by way of supplement, 
that what has just been said is meant for an interpretation of 
the first part of the parable, in the words: obrés éotw 0 mapa 
tiv odo omapeis. That is, literally: “ This one,” to whom it 
happens as has just been said, “is he who was sown by the 
wayside,” pleialy, (and this without formally supplying i) omopos 
Trap. 08. omapels*) a compressed form of expression for: He is 
the counterpart of the seed sown by the wayside. Certainly at 
the first glance it must seem extremely singular that the seed, 
which was just now the word preached, is here at a stroke’ 
identified with the person of the hearer, who was just now the 
counterpart of the field. Nor can it avail to take o omapets, 
as many do, to be the counterpart here, not of the seed sown in 
the field, but of the field sown with seed ; because while ore(pew 
in itself may also have the latter meaning, it can never have 
this meaning when the place where the a falls is added with 
a Pepto like apd, emi, eis. In the same way it is an 
inadmissible expedient to paraphrase: “This is he, in whose 
case the seed was sown upon the road.”? One might perhaps 
acquiesce in such inaccuracy of expression as this paraphrase 
supposes, if the identification of the seed with the persons 
occurred only in this one passage. But a glance at the sequel 
shows that this identification recurs in the interpretation of each 
one of the four parts of the parable. Not only is the interpreta- 
tion of each separate part introduced in just the same way as 
here the interpretation of the first part is concluded (with o 8é 
éml Ta meTPwdN .. . 0 Oe eis TAS GKavOas ... 0 SE éml THY KadnY YH 
amapeis, ovTOs éotw K.T.X."), but also in the detailed interpreta- 
tion what is said of the seed sown is often transferred direct. to 


the persons." If we add, further, the preliminary cbservation, 


that in the parable immediately following, which treats in like 
manner of the sowing of seed and its growth, the seed is from 
the first expressly intorpreed of* persons and persons only,’ it 
remains without doubt that the present passage can only be 


1 Weiss. ? Meyer, Keil. 3 Vv. 20, 22, 23, and parallels. 

“Cf. ver, 21 and parallels : odx tye 3 piZav 3 ver. 23 and parallels : xapxro@opsi xat 
Toil 6 pev Exardy x7.2. ; and in Luke, ver. 14: cypervisvras za) ob TeAsoPopovosy, 

5 See ver. 38. 
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explained in the light of this general phenomenon. But we 
~ need only carefully consider the relation of the occurrence used 
as a figure in the sphere of nature to the occurrence symbolized 
in the Spacituel sphere, in order to see that this identifying of 
the seed first with the word preached and then with the person 
of the hearer, and again the identifying of the person of the 
hearer first with the soil of the field and then with the seed 
itself, lies in the nature of this relation, and does not spring 
from any incongruity between the interpretation given and the 
figure" Where the act of sowing is compared to that of 
preaching, there, of course, the seed as the means and instrument 
of the sowing corresponds primarily to the word as the medium 
of the preaching, while the person on whose ear the preaching 
falls corresponds to the field on which the seed is strewn. But 
the relation is changed directly the effect of the sowing is further 
compared to the effect of preaching. In the natural sphere the 
effect of sowing is not an effect on the soil itself, which receives 
the seed, but the very seed, which in the first case was the 
means of the sowing, now appears on the other hand as its effect. 
From the same grains of seed, which served as the means of 
sowing, springs also the grain, the production of which is the 
aim of the sowing. But the field is and remains merely the soil 
which keeps the grain concealed, and then according to its own 
nature puts it forth and causes it to develope as something 
distinct from itself. But in the spiritual sphere the effect of the 
preaching is an effect on the person of the hearer himself, and 
consists, so far as it is realized, in a transformation of his most 
peculiar and intimate personal life. It is therefore realized and 
manifested nowhere but in and upon himself. Hence the me 
who as the hearer of the word is in the first instance the soil 
which receives the seed, on the other hand, inasmuch as he does 
not put forth the effect of what he has heard as something) 
different from and alien to himself (this effect rather being 
nothing else than a transformation and re-creation of hissed) 
may also be identified with the grain which is the product of the 
sowing. And the seed, which is in the first instance the word, 
may also, where it no longer appears as the means, but as the 
result of the sowing,—the grain which is the aim of the sowing, 
—hbe just as well identified with the persons in whom the word 
heard is effective as the principle of a new personal life. When 
1 So Weiss. 
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this general relation of the natural occurrences used as a figure. 
to the thing symbolized is taken into account, everything strange 
in the identification in the present passage of the seed sown by 
the wayside with persons of the kind described vanishes. ‘True, 
in this case the word heard exercises the same as no effect on the 
person of the hearer. But at all events, after he has once heard 
the word, he carries in himself the potent principle of a new 
personal life, how long makes no difference. For this reason the 
hearer of this kind also may be identified with the seed, but 
only with that sown by the wayside, ¢.e. which Se before it 
reaches any stage of development. 

With ver. 20 begins the interpretation of the second part 
of the parable, and in such a form that this time o éml ra 
meTp@on omapels (ae. he who answers as counterpart to the seed 
sown on the rocky ground) is made from the first the 
subject of the following description: o dé émi 7a merpwdn, 
ovTOs éoTL 6 TOY AOYov axotav Kal EvOds peTa Yapas NapBaveov 
avtov. In this case, therefore, not simply a mere passive hearing, 
but also an active reception, takes place; and, indeed, the 
word is received straightway with joy (ed@vs belongs to pera 
xapas). But with this is set in contrast in ver. 21 the inner 
nature of a hearer, who receives the word straightway with joy, 
as a nature which must of necessity bring to a speedy end the 
commencement that seemed so full of promise: ov« éyer 5é 
pilav év éavt@® GAL TpdcKatpds éotiv. In the first clause the 
inner nature of such a hearer is characterized first of all 
negatively by transferring what was said of the grain in the 
second case—namely, that it had no root in the rocky ground, 
which failed to afford room for such roots because of its want of 
depth—immediately to the hearer, without changing the figura- 
tive form, and in such a way that in one and the same sentence 
he is identified just as well with the grain as with the soil—a 
striking illustration of what was said in ver. 19. The figurative 
saying as to the grain having no root in the soil is transferred 
thus: He has no root im himself, te. without figure: As a 
believing follower of the word, in which capacity he corresponds 
to the grain, he is not firmly grounded, because, as a hearer of 
the word, in which capacity he corresponds to the soil, he has 
not allowed the word to penetrate deeply enough into his heart. 
Hence now the antithesis: “but endureth only for a while.” He 
is, of course, the subject of this statement in the same capacity 


re 
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in which he was the subject of the first clause, to which the 
second forms the antithesis. As a believing follower of the 
word, he is not firmly grounded in himself, “ but endureth only 
for a while.” It is obvious that mpdcxaipos in this its literal 
and ordinary sense is here quite in place, supplying a thoroughly 
pertinent antithesis to the first clause ; and, accordingly, there is 
not the slightest reason for foisting on the word in this con- 
nection a special and elsewhere undemonstrable signification like 
“ fickle.” 1 

In what case the falling away of such a hearer, which is to 
be expected in these circumstances, follows, is then stated in 
the sentence joined on by the metabatic d¢: namely, yevouévns 
Se Orirpews 7) Stwypod Sia Tov Adyov evOds cxavdartEerar. By 
% the narrower idea “ persecution” is distinguished from the 
more general “tribulation.” For although the idea “ tribulation ” 
is limited by the qualification 6:& tov Adyov belonging to 
yevouévns (and therefore referring just as much to Odi~us as to 
diwyuos), to a signification similar to that of the latter word, 
still the distinction remains, that @dtus embraces everything 
bad, which a follower of the word has to submit to indirectly or 
directly for the word’s sake (e.g. evil report, disrespect, isolation,. 
etc.), whereas Siwyuds includes only the sufferings inflicted: 


on the followers of the word with conscious intention by its. 


enemies. 


Seavdarifer Oat, although passive, has not here really a purely 


»2 


passive signification, “ to suffer an offence, 
offence.” *® And this here indeed, as also in the exactly corre- 


sponding passage xxiv. 9, 10, in the pregnant sense of some one | 


actually falling through taking offence, letting himself be led to 
apostasy thereby. Hence we must translate, with Lange: 
“ When, then, tribulation or persecution ariseth because of the word, 


he straightway falls at the offence.” Instead of this whole ~ 


sentence, Luke has more briefly: «al €v xaip@ metpacpod 
adploravrat, but without a really divergent meaning. For 
metpacyos there is not so much temptation (as in 1 Tim. vi. 9) 
as rather hostility, assaults of an outward kind,* by which any 
one is put to the test. Thus here also as to substance nothing 
is thought of but the tribulation with which the follower of the 


1 Luther, Lange, Stier. + As e.g. in 2 Cor. xi. 29. 3 As eg. in ver. 57. 
4 As almost everywhere in the New Testament ; cf. xxvi. 41 and parallels; Acts 
eerie Pet, iy. 12); °2:Pet, i. 9: 
GOEBEL, D 


- but means “to take: 
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word is attacked from without by way of test. Luke's 
expressing himself merely in this brief, general way is in keeping 
with the circumstance, that in his text of the parable nothing 
at all was said of the heat of the sun, which occasioned the ; 
withering of the grain. In him, therefore, the words év xaip@ 
qetpacpuod are merely an explanatory addition to the interpreta- 
tion, whereas in Matthew (and similarly in Mark) the mention 
in the parable itself of the scorching heat of the sun, in allusion 
to the figurative language of the Old Testament,’ points 
definitely to the pressure - tribulation, by which the follower 
of the word must be tested just as necessarily as the grain 
by the heat of the sun. Hence the interpretation here: 

yevouevns 88 Ortapews x.7.r., exactly corresponding to Alou dé 
avarelNavtos. 

Thus the interpretation given of the second case, in exact 
conformity with the meaning of the parable everywhere, is as 
follows: Like as the seed in the rocky ground, while not 
encountering impenetrable hardness in the soil, falls into too 
shallow earth, so in other hearers the preached word meets with, 
not indeed entire want of understanding, but such superficiality 
of mind as does not allow the word to live and be treasured 
deep in the heart. And like as it is involved in the nature of 
the too shallow earth, that the effect of the sowing there comes 
at first quickly to light in the grain springing up forthwith, 
while the grain, directly its capacity of life is tested by the heat 
of the sun, withers away, because it has no root; so it is implied 
in the nature of superficial hearers, that in virtue of the 
excitability peculiar to them the effect of the word comes quickly 
to view, since they receive it with visible joy; but when it 
becomes necessary to approve themselves its followers under the 
pressure of the tribulation or persecution inevitably befalling 
them for the word’s sake, then they at once fall away, because 
in their character as followers of the word they are not ead 
grounded in themselves. 

Now begins the interpretation of the third case in perfect 
analogy with that of the second, ver. 22: “And he that was sown 
among the thorns, this is he that heareth the word” ... And 
now the cause is forthwith mentioned, which in this third case 


1Ps exxi. 6; Isa. xxv. 4, xlix. 10, etc. 


* Here the ial ras dxdvbas, ver. 7, is exchanged for the better form sis ras dxdvoas, 
which Mark has already in the text of the parable. 
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also at last neutralizes the effect of the word, when it is said 
immediately: Kat 7 pépsyuva tod aidvos! cal 4 amdtn Tod 
TrovTov cummviryer Tov Aoyor, ie. literally : “and the care of the 


ear and the deceitfulness of riches choke the word.” ‘H pepipva_ 30 em 


Tov aidvos is the care pertaining to the present age, inasmuch as 
its object does not lie beyond the sphere of the age, thus care for 
the earthly and perishable. To this care «a/ subjoins namarn 7 


Tod wovTov, ic. the deceit practised on man by riches, when thats. 


which is an empty, because a merely earthly and perishable good, “ 
palms itself off on him as an exceedingly desirable good. In so 
far as the man allows this deceit to be played on him, there 
awakens in him the desire for the possession of riches, and for all 
the worldly enjoyments offering themselves in that possession. 
Thus, “the deceitfulness of riches,” awakening the worldly Just 
slumbering in the heart, stands beside worldly care as a cor- 
relative ; and there is no need to recur to the other meaning of 
amatn, undemonstrable elsewhere in the New Testament, and 
only in appearance more suitable in the present passage— 
delight (psssing delusion). The two—care and lust—ovprviyes 
Tov doyov. What was said in the parable of the seed being 
choked is therefore again immediately transferred, both here and 
in Mark, to the preached word, without being divested of the 
figurative form, in so far as the word produces an effect in the 
heart. In Luke it is transferred to the persons of the hearers 
themselves (cvpmviyovta, see below), in so far as they exhibit 
the effect of the word in their own person. 

Mark, hitherto almost identical with Matthew, now adds by 
way of supplement a third subject of the verb (ver. 19): xat ai 
mept Ta Aouad émiOupias eiomopevdpevas. So according to x.” 
Thus, in Mark, “ the deceitfulness of riches” is not understood of 
worldly lust kindled by riches, but only of the particular lust 


1 According to B D Sin. rosrov must be erased as a needless addition, although 
a correct explanation ; cf. vv. 39, 49. 
2 The reading of the Sinait. must here be taken as the original: za) af mépmvas ro 
aidves nal 4 axden cad wrovrou cumaviyss cov Aboyov, wal ai sept rd Acie toribvyelen 
 siowopevdusve:. For it is easy to suppose that the halting addition xai ai mpl. . 
elowopsuomeves Was inserted after 4 arden rod wdodrov, and the singular of the verb, 
which appears strange after the plural ai wépuve, changed accordingly into the 
plural cxeviyoves ; whereas the origination of the Sinaitic reading out of the usual 
one is well-nigh impossible. We must in that case, with Weiss, suppose that the 
words xa} ai wep) . . . sivopevousves dropped out by accident; then—utterly without 
reason, in the most surprising way—the plural of the verb was changed into the 
singular ; and finally, those omitted words were then restored after the verb. 
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referring directly to riches as a possession, and therefore of avarice. 
Hence by way of supplement he describes “the lusts referring to 
other things” (ze. to good living, sensuous enjoyment, power, honour, 
ete.) as belonging to the same class, joming them to the verb | 
cuprviyes already prefixed by the supplementary participle 
elomropevopevat. Accordingly, we must translate: “and also the 
lusts referring to other things, entering” (.e. the man), scl. choke 
it. But the expression “entering” does not imply the notion 
that the desires come into the man from without,’ which would, 
of course, be incompatible with the meaning of the parable; 
but here again the man is viewed equally as the soil from 
which the thorns spring, and the grain into which they rankly 
penetrate. Awakened and kindled by the goods and joys of the 
world, the desires spring from the heart of the man himself, where 
they slumber in secret, and penetrate into him while under the 
influence of the word. 

Luke also has a triple division of the choking factors in sub- 
stantial agreement with that of Mark, since he says in freer 
language, less closely following the structure of the parable (ver. 
14): xat id pepyvav cal mrovtov Kal iSovav tod Biov mopevd- 
pevot cuptrviryovtat. Nevertheless the 7d5ovat are not here, like 
the émiOvpiat in Mark, viewed subjectively as desires, as the 
qualification rod Biov shows, but are viewed objectively. Side 
by side with the riches as the outward worldly possession, appear 
the 7Sovai as the sensuous enjoyments of life. The meaning 
therefore is: “ And coming under the influence of care and riches, 
which awaken avarice, and of the pleasures of life, which awaken 
in them the corresponding desires, they are choked.” 

After it has been stated how the effect of the word is neutralized 
in this case also, according to the analogy of the first and second 
cases, the interpretation would seem to be exhausted. But as in 
Mark we found already in the parable (ver. 7) the special clause: 
kal kapTrov ov« exe after cvvérrviEav avTo, so in the interpre- 
tation in all three evangelists a corresponding clause is found, 
the figure being retained. This is done with the difference, that 
in Matthew and Mark it is said of the word Kat dxaprros yiverat, 
not of the man,” since in Mark the allusion to ottol elow «7A. 
would require the plural, whereas Luke says of the hearers them- 
selves: xal od Tedechopodcw. But as in the parable in Mark 
the clause “and it yielded no fruit” started from the idea that 

1 Weiss, Meyer. 2 Meyer. 
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the seed in this case was near bearing fruit, so the corresponding 
clause in the interpretation rests on ie supposition that in the 
hearers of this class, in distinction from those previously described, 
the word seemed to be about to have its full effect. This sup- 
position is seen in the mode of expression: “and it (the word 
which is on the point of yielding fruit) becomes (yiveras) wnfruit- 
ful” And in Luke also the fruit is clearly viewed as already set, , 
when it is said: “and they bring no fruit to perfection,” ie. they 
_ bring not the fruit already set to maturity. Thus stripped of its 
figurative form, the clause affirms: Although in such hearers, in 
. distinction from those previously described, the word may have a 
more enduring effect, still even in them it fails finally to accom- 
plish the end at which the preaching of it aimed, the effect being 
neutralized in the way indicated. 

Accordingly, the interpretation of the third part.of the parable 
is this: Like as the seed this time falls, not indeed upon soil 
trodden hard or wanting in depth, but upon impure soil,—impure 
through the thorns and weeds concealed in it,—so in hearers of 
another kind the preached word meets with, not indeed entire 
_ want of understanding or superficiality of mind, but the impurity 
of heart which secretly cherishes sinful inclinations, And as it 
is involved in the nature of such soil that the seed grows up 
indeed, but still yields no fruit, because the thorns grow up 
thickly with it and choke it; so it is involved in the state of 
heart of such hearers, that the word has in them a more enduring 
effect, but still even in them does not finally accomplish its end, 
because the sinful inclinations cherished in their hearts gradually 
increase in strength, and finally gain such complete possession of 
the man, that the new direction of thought produced by the word 
has no room by their side, and is choked by them. Thus the 
thorns, as the weeds which pollute the soil, symbolize generally 
the sinful inclinations polluting the heart.’ That these appear 
and dominate the man in the form of care about what belongs to 
the world, or of lusts kindled by the goods and enjoyments of the 
world, is not, of course, thus definitely contained in the figure, but 
is stated independently in the interpretation in accordance with 
the actual circumstances of the case. 

Now begins the interpretation of the fourth part of the parable, 
again in conformity with that of the second and third parts (ver. 
23): “And he that was sown upon the good ground, this is he that 


1 Jer. iv. 3. 
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heareth the word.’ The good reception which the word finds 
in the hearer now in question, in distinction from the one previ- 
ously pictured, is described by the clause Kal auviov.. The other 
reading ovyveds arose out of cusévros in ver. 19. Thus, although | 
it was only in the hearer of the first class that it was pointed 

out as a distinctive peculiarity that he understood not the word, 

still even in those of the second and third class the understanding 

really befitting the contents of the word is regarded as wanting. 

Only of the hearer of the fourth class can it be said in the full 

sense: “he that hears and understands it.” The same full sense 

is also meant when such hearers are characterized in Mark 

(ver. 20) as they who “hear the word and accept it” («at 

mapadéyovra). It is true that in the second (AapBavew pera 

xapds) and in the third case a reception of the word in some 

sense took place. But only the hearers of the fourth class actually 

receive it in the way in which it seeks to be received and ought 

to be received according to its nature. The contrast with the 

hearers of the second and third classes appears more sharply marked 

only in Luke, when the hearers of the last kind are defined as 

they oftwes év xapdia Kary Kat ayabh axovoavtes Tov doyov 

‘Katéyovow, “which in an honest and good heart,” corresponding 

in nature to the fourth kind of soil, because concealing none of 
the hindrances to the effect of the word previously described, 

“having heard the word, keep it,’ without again becoming apostate 

at once, as in the second case, or at last, as in the third case. 

The result attained in such a case is introduced by the evan- 
gelist in a different form from the one adopted in the first three 
classes of hearers—namely, by the relative construction, and with 
a certain solemnity: 65 5%) Kapmodope, ic. “who verily beareth 
Sruit.” Here, then, again what is said of the grain in the parable 
is transferred to the person of the hearer himself. And this 
transference is carried out farther in reference to the different 
degrees of fruitfulness mentioned. To this end certainly an inde- 
pendent sentence was necessary, since the singular és, although 
denoting not a single hearer, but the species, could not fitly be 
divided immediately into a threefold 6 wév...05é... 06648 For: 
this reason the interpretation concludes with a separate sentence: 
Kad moved 6 pev Exatov Kod, ic. “and bringeth forth one a hundred- 
Sold, another siaty, another thirty.” Because of their rhythm with 
the last words of the parable (ver. 8), the words form a conclusion 

On this form, comp. Winer, Gram. p. 97. 
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full of emphasis. But this emphasis, which consists in the rhythm 
of something corresponding and yet different, would be utterly 
spoilt if the view were right, that the transference preserved 
hitherto of what is said about the grain is here broken off, that 
the conclusion is a mere repetition of the last words of the 
_ parable,’ and that we must here accentuate not, as the context in 
this passage requires, 6 wév... 6 5é as the mase. of the art., but 
as in ver. 8, 6 wév... 6 dé, as the neuter of the relative.?. 

In Mark, too, what is said of the diverse fruit-bearing is trans- 
ferred to the person of the hearers, only in reverse order, in 
accordance with his text of the parable, since we must write 
there thrice, not é, but €v: cal capropopotow év tpidkovta Kab 
év éEnxovta kab év éxatov. On the other hand, in Luke, who 
only mentions in the parable the hundredfold fruit-bearing, this 
is simply explained by kat xaprodopotow év tropovg. The 
trropovy is not to be referred to the perseverance, in virtue of 
which they bring forth fruit simply,? which would be a mere 
repetition of the Tov Adyov Katéyovow, but, with Weiss, to the 
perseverance which they show in fruit-bearing, the fruit becoming 
richer and richer. 

Accordingly the interpretation of the fourth part of the parable 
is this: Like as the seed in the fourth case falls upon good ground, 
and therefore on soft, deep, and pure ground, in opposition to the 
first three kinds; so the preached word in other hearers finds a 
well-prepared heart, z.¢., in opposition to the first three classes of 
hearers, a heart capable not only of the first understanding, but 
also of the deeper apprehension of the word, and unpolluted by 
hidden propensity to sin. And as in such ground the grain 


springs up, grows, and actually bears fruit unhindered; so such’ 


hearers allow the word to have not merely an initial, but also an 
enduring and finally abiding effect in them, and allow it to pro- 
duce in and upon them that transformation of life at which the 
preaching of the word of the kingdom aims, i. the righteousness 
of the kingdom of God. But as, again—this is the concluding 
feature of the parable,—even the fruitful grain differs in fertility 
according to. the relatively different goodness of the soil, 
so even in such hearers the relatively different preparation of 
heart has for its consequence, that the transformation of life, 
at which the word aims, is carried into effect in a different 
‘degree, falling more or less short of perfection (the descending 

1 Bengel, Meyer, Weiss. ° Tischendorf, Lachmann, * Bengel, Meyer, Godet. 
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order of Matthew), or more or less approximating to it (the 
ascending order of Mark). . 

We are at the end of the interpretation of the parable. But 
another general remark is necessary in order to guard it against 
misunderstanding on one side. If our interpretation is right, the 
fourfold difference of soil in the parable represents not merely a 
fourfold difference in the attitude of the hearers to the word, but 
also a fourfold difference in the state of heart which the preached 
word already finds, so that the different attitude to the word 
always has its ground in the already existent inner nature of the 


hearer. The non-understanding of the word had its ground in 


the already existing incapacity to understand it; the speedy 
falling away after a joyous reception at first its ground in the 
already existing superficiality of mind; the final falling away 
through complete subjection to worldly and sinful inclinations 
seemed determined beforehand by the existing impurity of heart ; 
and finally, even the holding fast of the word up to a more or 
less perfect accomplishment of its end seemed determined before- 
hand by already existing preparation of heart. But at the same 
time we must not leave out of sight the distinction necessarily 
presupposed in the comparison between the relations and events 
borrowed from the unconscious life of nature on the one hand, 
and those moral relations and events compared with them on 
the other, which are based on the self-consciousness and self- 
determination of man. There, the ground to be sown is in an 
unconscious and involuntary way always of the same nature as 
it now is; here, the inner nature of the hearer of the word has 
not become what it now is without conscious self-determination. 
And again, there the different reception which the seed finds in 
the soil, and its further fate in this soil, is merely the consequence 
of the different nature of the soil, following by unconditional 


physical necessity ; here, on the other hand, while the different. 


attitude of the hearers to the word is determined beforehand by 
the difference of their inner nature, this is not so in the sense 
that the former must follow from the latter by irresistible neces- 
sity, but in the sense that man’s own self-determination is exerted 
in reference to the word in the direction which it has given to 
itself. On this view, the possibility at least of another attitude 
than the one to bé expected after what has been said can never 
be regarded as entirely precluded. 


¥ 
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Tue TARES IN THE WHEAT, 
(Matt. xiii. 24-30, 36-43.) 


After the interpolation reaching from ver. 10 to ver. 23, 
‘inserted here for incidental reasons “only, the words @AAnv trapa- 
Bodjv rapéOnxev adtois réywv (ver. 24) resume, in Matthew’s 
account, the discourse begun in ver. 3, and consisting exclusively 
of parables. Thus the persons before whom another parable is 
“set” (ze. delivered) are they to whom the first parable was 
spoken, namely, the people assembled on the shore. When the 
parable begins this time with the formula: @powwOn 4 Bacirela 
TOV ovpavav avOpaT@ oTeipavte K.7.r., the comparison, of course, 
must not be taken so literally as to make the dv@pwros alone 
symbolize the: kingdom of heaven, but the comparison applies to 
the whole narrative. The meaning of the formula, often recurring 
in Matthew, is, that the following narrative is one which the 
kingdom of heaven is like, that it represents corresponding cir- 
cumstances and events in the sphere of the kingdom of heaven. 
And the articulation of the phraseology is so loose, that the subject 
or main idea of the first sentence is isolated from the narrative 
beforehand, and set over against the kingdom of heaven—the 
thing compared. Next, the narrative itself usually begins with 
a relative sentence joined on to the isolated subject or main 
idea (vv, 31, 33, chaps. xviil. 23, xx. 1, xxii 2, xxv. 1), or as 
here and vv. 45, 47, etc., with a participial sentence occupying the 
place of the relative sentence. But while in all the succeeding 
parables of this chapter and xx. 1 the formula simply runs: 
opola éotly 4 Bac. THy ovp. k.T.r., here and in xviii. 23, xxii. 2, it 
is said: @polwOn % Bac. tay ovp. K.7.r:,) te.: “The kingdom of 
heaven has become like.” Whereas, therefore, the first formula 
says only generally that the kingdom of heaven is like what 
follows, the second says definitely, that in the then stage of its 
development the kingdom of heaven has assumed the shape in 
which it is delineated in the following narrative. In this sense 
it is said: The kingdom of heaven has become like avOpar@ 
omelpavts” Kaddv omréppa ev TH ayp@ avdtod. The preposition 
€v is to be observed. It does not stand here for s, nor does it 


Of, xxy. 1: duoiwdceras i Bac. ray obpuvwy. 
2 So we must read, with Lachmann and Tischendorf, instead of casipavrs, 
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anywhere ’Ev t® ayp@ is not indeed for that reason to be 
applied, with Bengel, to the person of the sower (in quo ipse est), 
but it denotes the place where the seed now remains and rests, 

after coming there through sowing.” But the use of the prepo- 

sition év was especially apposite in the present passage, because 
from the first the seed is viewed here, not as the means, but as 
the result of the sowing.® The point in question is not what 
kind of seed the man scattered as he sowed in the field, but what 
kind of grain he had in view in sowing im and on the field. 
That omépya, as it signifies the sum-total of the seed first to be 

sown, may also just as well signify the seed (sata) lying in the 
ground and developing there, which is the aim of the sowing, is 
implied in the nature of the case. Compare passages like 1 Sam. 
viii. 15, Isa. xxiii. 3, where the LXX. uses ovéppa, and Job 
xxxix. 12, where they use the synonymous o7ropos to reproduce 
the Heb. )%} in this sense, and also all passages where oméppa is 
used of human seed =“ posterity.” And that omépua here too has 
this meaning is clear from the antithesis in ver. 25: éméo7respev 
fifavia ava pécov tod aitov. For what is here called xadov 
o7éppya is there called otros, and the antithesis to the sowing of 
the xaddv oméppya is there not the sowing of bad seed, but of a ~ 
‘bad crop—darnel. In the same way xadcv oméppa and &fda 
are opposed to each other in ver. 27, and in the interpretation 
ver. 38. The translation therefore is: “The kingdom of heaven 
has become like a man who sowed good grain in his field.” The 
emphasis of the sentence lies on “good.” The fact _above all to 
‘be mont in view is, that it was’ a crop of pure wheat which the 
man’s sowing aimed at. 

This ae at the narrative now proceeds (ver. 25): 
év 5é TO rab edSew TOUS dyOparous MrVev 6 &xOpds adTod xat 
éméatretpev * Elavia ava écov Tod alrov, Kad dminrOev, te.: But 
at the time when men sleep, his enemy came and sowed tares thereon 
among the wheat, and went away. The owner of the field, there- 
fore, had an enemy, as tacitly implied in the narrative. This 
enemy “came and sowed tares thereon,” 7c. on the pure wheat. 
Zutdviov=darnel or wild corn (lolium temulentwm), “is the only 
grass which also in the East —s frequently grows as tares 


1 Winer, Gram. p. 514 (Clark). 

* Cf. e.g. vv. 19, 81; Luke viii. 7; 2 Cor. viii. 16. 

° See the previous parable, on ver. 19. 

* So we must read, with Lachmann and Tischendorf, instead of Zomreipsy, 
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_among the—wheat, and is very similar to the latter,especially 


while still young. The Talmudists take the loliwm as degenerate 


wheat.” The separation being troublesome even afterwards, 


the full-grown darnel not seldom gets into the bread, spoiling it, 
and making its use injurious to health. The malicious design of 


' the enemy is thus, by mingling darnel with the wheat, to destroy 


the grain in the field and the fruit expected from it. With this 


_ intention he does not even sow darnel in straight line merely, as 
_ if he only desired to see darnel growing in the field in addition 


Y 


to the good grain, but he sows it with such premeditation, as the 
words ava pécov tod cirov specially emphasize, that it appears 
among the good grain now definitely called wheat. * Of set pur- 
pose the enemy aims in the act of sowing at so intermingling the 
two—wheat and darnel—that a separation of the one from the other 
shall be made as hard as possible. But in order that he may 
not be seen and disturbed in this wicked action of his, he chooses 
the time when men sleep (év 5¢ 7@ Kabevd. Tods avOp.); and as 


soon as he has finished his work he makes off again («al 


amjrOev), as unnoticed as he came. Only by adjusting the 


. meaning of the narrative to an interpretation settled beforehand 


has it been possible to limit the quite general expression: év TO. 
xabeds, rods avOp., to the sleeping of the field-watchers,’ or, as 
modern writers also wish, to the sleeping of the owner’s servants 


mentioned afterwards (ver: 27). For neither does the outward 


wording furnish the slightest support to such a limitation, nor 
the tenor of the narrative any actual occasion for it. The words 
simply denote the general, therefore the nocturnal, sleeping-time 
of men, which as such is especially favourable to one who desires 
to remain unseen and undisturbed in what he does. 

To kai dwdOev Bengel well appends the note: “ Inde aliquant- 
isper latuere zizania.” The secrecy in which the enemy suc- 
ceeded in veiling his action necessarily had for its consequence, 


¥; Winer, Bibl. Worterbuch, Zeller’s Bibl. Wérterbuch, and the Calwer Bibl. Nat. 
Gesch., would take %%¢wov not as darnel, but as creeping wheat or couch-grass 
(triticum repens), especially with reference to ver. 29, because the couch-grass pene- 
trates the ground with its creeping roots, and intertwines with the roots of the 
wheat, which makes its extirpation impossible. But that the supposition of the 
couch-grass is needless for the understanding of ver. 29, see on the passage. On the 
contrary, the confidence with which the servants (ver. 28) seek’ permission to root up 


- the zizanium shows that the uprooting of these tares was neither impracticable nor 


unusual in ordinary circumstances. 
2 Chrysostom, Bengel. 
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through the great likeness of the young darnel to the wheat, that 
even on the sprouting of the blade, the presence of the former 
among the wheat remained concealed. But in contrast with this 


concealment of the tares at first, such as is implied in what is. 


said in ver. 25, it is now said in ver. 26: dre 6& éBAdoTyncev oO 
Xopros Kal wapmoy érolnaev, TOTe ehavn Kal ta Elda, The 
kaprrov Tovety here, in distinction from Luke viii. 8, can only be 
meant to signify the first fruit-forming, the setting of the fruit, 
since, according to ver. 30, there is still a considerable time to 
harvest. But in the forming of the fruit appear the definite 
signs distinguishing the tares from the wheat. “The distinction 
becomes easier, so soon as the slender, bearded stalk is formed, 
with the single ears crowning the stem.”* Thus the meaning of 
the sentence is: “But when the grass” (here without distinction 
the grass of the field generally) sprang up and brought forth fruit, 
then appeared (whereas hitherto all seemed to be wheat) the darnel 
also” (i.e. was recognised as such). 

This appearance of the darnel then forms the subject of a 
conversation between the owner of the field or householder anc 


his servants, who now figure in the narrative for the first time. _ 


The scene of this conversation is immaterial, nor is it anywhere 
definitely indicated. Neither wpozeA@ovtes, ver. 27, nor dmed- 
Oovres, ver. 28, contains such an indication,’ the former simply 
denoting the coming of the servants to the master to ask a 
question, the latter simply the going away to carry out a com- 
mand. The occasion of the conversation is the extreme surprise 
of the servants at the appearance of the darnel. They know, or 
at least assume, that their master sowed good, exclusively good, 
grain in his field. And yet amid the good grain they find the 
darnel grown so thickly, that it can only have been sown of set 
purpose, thus rendering their assumption questionable, although, 
of course, in an incomprehensible way. This utterly helpless 
perplexity of theirs at the fact lying before their eyes finds apt 
expression in their inquiry, ver. 27: “And the servants of the 
householder came and said unto him: Didst thow not sow good 
grain in thy field? Whence then hath it darnel?” By the first 
negative question, expecting therefore an affirmative answer, they 
themselves reject as inconceivable, even while stating, the only 
possible explanation, in their opinion, of the present phenomenon, 


1 Riehm, Bibl. Handwérterbuch. * (Of course the green corn. | 
3 Olshausen: the house of the householder. 
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namely, that their master sowed anything but good grain, and all 
that is left to them is to proceed to the second question of helpless | 
surprise : “ Whence then hath it darnel?”’ But the householder, 
who is of course conscious of only having sown good grain, at 
once perceives the true origin of the present phenomenon, and is 
therefore able to give to the perplexed inquirers the simple 
explanation of the mystery, ver. 28: “A hostile man (éxOpos 
avOpwtros) has done this.” Such is the answer, and not as Luther 
_ translates : “The enemy hath done this.” The person of the doer 
is not definitely indicated, as if the work of his enemy, related in 
ver. 25, had been known to the householder from the first,’ a 
supposition only possible by taking the interpretation into account 
beforehand,—a course out of harmony with the natural course of 
the narrative. All that is said is, that the sowing of the darnel 
was the act of a man of hostile disposition. Accordingly, the 
entire emphasis of the answer lies on the éy@pos prefixed as an 
adjective. To the conjecture expressed, although only in negative 
form, that he himself perchance in some way was the cause of 
the present state of things, the householder opposes as the only 
_ possi, and therefore by inference as matter of fact, the 
statement that it was a man hostile to him who had done this, 
with the malicious intention of injuring him. _ 

But all the more the servants now think they are right in 
concluding that he will desire the darnel sown out of enmity to 
him to be at once pulled up. Hence their second question, ver. 
28: Oérers ody areNOovtes cvArNeEwpev adtd. The conjunctive 

_ of deliberation ovAdé£wper is here, as is usual in verbs of wishing 
or permitting, connected directly with @éAes, which may be 
reproduced in German thus: “Also du willst, wir sollen hingehen, 
und thn zusammenlesen? Wilt thou then we go (amedOovtes, go 
from here on the instant) and gather it up?” They speak only 
of gathering the darnel, not of rooting it up, which must of course 
come first, nor of the burning which usually follows. The choice 
of this and only of this word shows, that they are not so much | 
concerned for the destruction of the darnel as for the purity of | 
the wheat. ‘Their eager regard is directed to gathering the darnel 

} 

1 This question and the following answer should properly have restrained any one 
from asserting that originally the parable mentioned only an everyday phenomenon, 
and the sowing by an enemy (ver. 25) is a later addition (Weiss), instead of being 


bold enough to propose at the same time simply to expunge vv. 27, 28. 
2 Stier, 3 Cf. xxvi. 17 ; Luke ix. 54; Winer, Gram. p. 356. 
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“from amid the wheat by itself, so that the good may be purified 
from the bad grain intermingled with it; a this, they think, 
must also be their master’s will. But in this they are mistaken. 
The answer of the householder runs, ver. 29: ov, scil. ov Oédo. 
‘Little as the growth of the darnel among the wheat lay in his 
intention, on the other hand, after the darnel has come into 
existence, it is by no means his will that a premature attempt 
be made to pull it up. Why not, the appended sentence says: 
“Test haply while ye gather the darnel, ye root wp the wheat with 
it.’ Thus they are forbidden to gather the darnel, because they 
could not do so without at the same time plucking up the wheat. 
‘But this danger to the wheat does not lie in the impossibility or 
| difficulty of eee the two growths from each other, since 
\ their similarity at first has alrGasiys according to ver. 26, given 
\place to a definite distinction. The servants have already distin- 
guished the two; and in the harvest, ver. 30, the reapers also 
must distinguish the two, to whom a higher gift of discrimination 
can only be ascribed in comparison with the servants by an inad- 
missible anticipation of the interpretation. The danger lies 
rather in the fact that, after the darnel has been carefully sown _ 
among the wheat for the very purpose of making separation 
difficult, ver. 25, it has intertwined its roots with those of the 
wheat in the twice-sown earth, and, mingling everywhere thickly 
_ among the latter, and as it were identified with it, has overspread 
the whole field) Thus the uprooting of the darnel, although it 
may be done without material injury where tares are found here 
and there by chance in the wheat-field, would be impossible in the 
‘present case, without at the same time uprooting the genuine 
wheat, unripe as it still is, and thus destroying it while in process 
of development. 

What, then, is to be done? What is to be the final outcome 
of this mixing of the bad with the good grain? The house- 
holder’s answer to this question, unexpressed indeed, but neces- 
sarily following from what precedes, forms the conclusion of the 
parable. He first gives the servants instructions as to how long 
the mingling of the darnel among the wheat, once it exists, is to 
last, and secondly as to when and how the separation is to take 
place ; and this in so certain and thoroughgoing a manner, that all 
anxiety about the final issue must needs disappear. He says 
first, ver. 30: “ Let both grow together until the harvest.” The 
emphasis lies on the last words, which add something new, saying 
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as they do how long the present state of things is to last. Until 
the harvest (z.c. as long as the time of growth and ripening lasts) 
they are to let both—darnel and wheat—erow together, and let 
each one separately bring forth the fruit already set according to 
ver. 26. And then, when the harvest comes, will be the time 
when alone the separation can and will take place with certain, 
thoroughgoing completeness: That it will then take place, and 
how, he says = the second place: kal év xaip@ Tod Oepicpod épa 
“Tois Oeptotais «.t.r. Then, év xaip@ tod Oepiopod, he—the 
householder himself—will provide for the severance of the bad 
grain from the good ; then will he himself issue orders to separate 
the two. ‘The article before xasp@ is to be erased on decisive 
testimony. But it is not on this account necessary to apply here 
the usual meaning of the formula év xa:po, “at the right time,” * 
in which case the genitive tod Qepucpuod, as a more precise defini- 
tion added appositionally, would be grievously limping. For, that 
the article may be absent before xaspés not only when, standing 
alone, it has the above general signification, but also when, as 
here, it is a time more precisely defined by a genitive or adjective, 
is proved by passages like Luke vill. 13; 1 Pet.i.5; Heb. ix, 
xi. 11. “Ev xaip@ rod Oep. is therefore simply “at the time of 
the harvest.” But that this particular time of the harvest is not 
fortuitously chosen, but is alone the right time for effecting the 
separation, which is most closely connected with the work of the 
harvest, is implied of itself in the wording of the householder’s 
command, nay, even in the naming of the persons to whom the 
command is addressed. It is not issued to servants at random, 
but to those to whom the work of harvest belongs, “to the 
harvesters.”? And indeed for this reason, because, as the 
command itself shows, the separation is to be effected by them in 
connection with their harvest-work. ‘The command thus runs: 
“Gather up first the darnel and bind it in bundles * to burn it; 
but gather the wheat into my barn.” The harvest then is come, 
the reapers stand ready to do the work (i. to gather the corn 
from the field, where it stood hitherto, into the barn); this is the 
situation in which the command is issued. But when the 
harvesters stand ready to do what belongs to their office, the 
householder’s command intervenes with its mpa@tov. The 
grain is not to be gathered into the barn without thought and 


1 Bengel, Stier, Lange. 2°O dsporns here and in ver. 39 is = 6 bspiCa». 
3 The sis before d:cuds is to be erased, with Tischendorf. 
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discrimination. For only the genuine grain, which he himself 
sowed, belongs to fis barn (els tiv arroOjxnv pov), not the bad, 
which: his enemy sowed. rst, therefore, the reapers must — 
gather together the darnel, an act no longer dangerous to the 
wheat which is fully ripened and only awaits the barn,—and, 

binding it into bundles, prepare it for the fire, to which it belongs 

by reason of its thoroughly worthless, even harmful nature. But 
the wheat, and the wheat only, they are to gather into his barn. 

With the promulgation of this command the parable has reached 

its conclusion, there being no need to mention that the reapers 
will do as they are commanded. 





—..— If, then, we review the entire course of the figurative history, 


there meets us at once, as the one fact treated of from beginning 
to end, the appearance of the darnel among the wheat crop. The 
entire parable groups itself around this one fact; the first part, 
vv. 2426, giving information as to its real origin, whereas in the 
second, vv. 27—30, the fact becomes the subject of a conversation 
in which the householder first of all brings to light the concealed. 
fact of its origin, then intimates the conduct to be pursued in 
relation to the mixed state, and finally, explains the when and 
how of the final severance. Accordingly, the gaining of the right 
standpoint for the explanation of the parable all depends on 
ascertaining what fact in the sphere of the heavenly kingdom is 
meant to be represented by the appearance of a darnel among 
the wheat. 

And we shall learn this without difficulty by considering the 
context in which the parable stands, by comparing it with the 
one which it follows in Christ’s discourse according to Matthew’s 
account. The first thing meeting our view in this comparison 
is, that the figurative setting, within which the two narratives 
move, is exactly the same. Here as there, a sown field, in 
which the wheat crop grows and ripens, is equally pictured—an 
identity of background in the two parabolic figures, which not 
merely justifies us in starting from the interpretation of the first 
one in interpreting the second, but even compels us to do so. 
But the characteristic feature, presented in the process of the 
growth of the grain, consisted in the first case in this, that it 
attained full ripeness only in one part, because disturbed and 
spoilt sooner or later in the process of development by various 
hindrances. In the development of the heavenly kingdom, the 
fact corresponding to this physical occurrence is, that only in a 
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portion of those called through the preaching of the word to the 
_ kingdom of heaven is the issue that form of life which makes 
_ them actual members of the kingdom. Comparing with this the 
contents of the present parable, we find that those various 
hindrances to the development of the grain are here left quite 
out of sight. On the contrary, the sonia undisturbed develop- 
ment of the grain in natural course up to the harvest is 
presupposed ; and thus, in distinction from the first parable, the 
- crop forms a united whole, springing from the same soil, going 
through the same development, ripening to the same end, For 
this reason it cannot, as in the first parable, be meant to 


— 


symbolize merely those called to the heavenly kingdom as hearers ~ 


of the word, but the calling to the kingdom here coincides with 


belonging to it, the hindrances to the effect of the call being , 


ignored. And thus the counterpart of the grain here is a united “ 
whole, it is the members of the kingdom absolutely, the body of © 


members or the community of the kingdom of heaven. And to 
the other phenomenon attracting attention in this second parabolic 
figure, namely, that a second and different crop appears among 
- the wheat-crop, everywhere intermingled with it, which, similar 
as it seems, has really nothing in common with it, being mere 
darnel, a worthless, nay, harmful weed—to this phenomenon 
the only possible corresponding fact in the development of the 
heavenly kingdom is, that amid the community of God’s kingdom, 
everywhere intermingled with its true members, there are found 
those who belong to it in appearance, but in reality have nothing 


The way in which we saw Jesus introduce the parable with 
the preterite ®uo1®#On = “ has become like,’ shows that this fact 
of a mingling of alien elements in the circle of disciples gathered 
round Him was not merely foreseen by Him as something future, 
but was already experimentally present to His consciousness. 
With the glance of the Heart-searcher He had discerned among 
those who passed as His disciples, nominal disciples, like the 
darnel among the wheat. On the other hand, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that this fact had then occurred to the disciples them- 
selves; in any case it was reserved for them to learn it soon 
enough by experience. And they all the more needed to be 
- forewarned in reference to it, as it stood in opposition to their 
expectations of the Messianic kingdom presently to be set up, 
GOEBEL, E 


/ 


in common with it, being inwardly alien and hostile to the nature / 
of the heavenly kingdom. / 
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just as much as the fact of the conditional and therefore diverse 
success of Christ's Messianic work, that formed the subject of 
the first parable. For not merely did the language of the 
prophets seem to them to sanction the expectation that the 


community of the Messianic kingdom, in opposition to the blend- ~ 


ing of righteous and unrighteous, true and false members, existing 
previously in the Israelitish national Church, would be exclusively 
pure and holy in form,’ but also the voice of John the Baptist, 
scarcely as yet silent, definitely foretold that the Messiah coming 
after him would thoroughly carry out the purifying work 
requisite for such an end (Matt. iii, 12). Thus the truth, that 


| righteous and unrighteous, true and false members, would again 


exist together even in the Church of the Messianic kingdom, was in 
fact to them a mystery, respecting which they needed instruction, 


| —and to give this to them we recognise as the one aim of the 


present parable. But the way and order in which this instruction 


'is given, according to the structure of the figurative narrative 
‘explained above, is, that first the origin of this state of things is 
disclosed to them, then instruction is given as to the conduct to be 


pursued in relation to it, and lastly, it is shown when and where 
this state of things will find its final solution. 

In proceeding to gather these disclosures from the parable one 
after another by interpreting the details, we have again, as in 
the first parable, the help of an explanation given afterwards, 
according to the evangelist’s account, by Jesus Himself to His 
disciples. In the conversation of Jesus with the disciples in 
private after the dismissal of the multitude, the contents of 
which have been partially anticipated by the interpolation 
vv. 10—23 for incidental reasons, and which is further related in 
the place (from ver. 36 on) to which it belongs in order of time, 
the disciples requested an interpretation of the second parable, 
probably in allusion to the extended one given them of the first 
parable. They rightly name it after the subject of which it 
treats throughout. In ver. 36 they ask: ppacov npiy THY 
TapaBoryy tov bLaviov Tod dypod. Ppdfev is such a telling 
as makes another know or understand something, thus here: 
“Haplain to us the parable of the tares of the jiald. 7) Om. this 


\ / request Jesus gives them the explanation, vv. 37-43. ‘True, the 


originality of this explanation has been denied, and it has been 


/ called the work of the evangelist, both because of the style of 


{ 
i 


1 Cf. Isa. 1x. 18, 21, * Ewald, Holtzmann, Weiss, 
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the explanation and because of the alleged discrepancy between 
it and the parable itself. What is to be thought of this assertion 
can only be seen from a complete examination. "We have 
accordingly first of all to take this explanation into consideration, 
without, of course, thinking that we are thereby raised above the 
necessity of independent investigation and explanation. 

_ The assistance given to the interpretation of the first part of 
the parable (vv. 24—26) embraces ver. 37 up to the words in 
ver. 39: 6 dé éyOpds 6 omelpas abta éotw 6 SudBoros. The 
assistance to the interpretation—we say advisedly. For a glance 
at this section shows that the method of interpretation here differs 
considerably from the way in which we saw Jesus interpret the 
first parable. Whereas there from beginning to end He placed 
the corresponding events in the sphere of the kingdom of heaven 
over against the events described in the sphere of nature, thus 
giving an interpretation in the proper sense, expressing and 
working out the thoughts of the parable; here at first He merely 
_ selects the particular ideas occurring in the figurative history, 
and leaves the hearers to construct for themselves the proper \ 
interpretation of the events from the material thus given into 
their hands. The motive for this course is His wish to lead. 
the disciples, after completely explaining the first parable to — 
_ them, to an independent and spontaneous interpretation of His 
parables. This design is especially apparent from the fact, that. 
He forthwith delivers to them a number of new parables. 
(vv. 44-50), without any explanation whatever, and at the end 
asks them, ver. 51: “ Have ye understood all these things ?” 
to which they are able to reply with a simple “ Yea.” The man 
in the parable, the field, the good grain, the darnel, the enemy, 
—these are the five ideas taken from the parable, over against 
which a counterpart is placed in succession. First of all it is 
said: “ He that (according to the narrative delivered) soweth the 
good grain is the Son of man.” This is not the place to 
investigate more carefully the meaning of Christ’s designation of 
Himself as “the Son of man,” as it would contribute nothing to 
the understanding of the parable. Suffice it to recall the fact, 
which may pass as undoubted, that it is a designation of Himself 
as the manifested Messiah. He says that He—Jesus—in His 
character as the manifested Christ, is He who sowed the good 
grain, that to do so is His Messianic calling, in the performance 

1@f, what' was said on the interpretation of the previous parable. 
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of which He is engaged. For such is the meaning when, instead 
of the omeipavts in ver. 24 being simply resumed in 6 o7etpas, 
the aorist is changed into the present 6 ometpwr. “ And the field” 
—so it is said further in ver. 38, that field therefore which is _ 
mentioned in the parable of the Sower, and in which He sows ~ 
the good grain—* is the world,” 6 Koopos, viewed according to 
New-Testament usage as the abode of mankind in the present 
aeon. And of the good grain, standing on the ground of the 
world, it is said in the third place: To d€ Kaddv oméppa, obToL 
elow of viot Ths Bacideias. On account of the plural predicate 
the singular subject is again resumed with otro.  Tids, as 
often, denotes the relation of belonging to; of vlol Tijs 
Bacinelas are therefore the adherents of the kingdom of Messiah 
or of heaven, belonging to it in so far as the word and will of 
God have become the ruling principle of their life. But as 


members of the one organized kingdom—this lies, of course, in the 


case—they are not merely an aggregate of individuals, but an 
interconnected whole, the community of the-kingdom or the 
Church of the kingdom of God. But their being identified with 
TO KaNov omépwa confirms to us the fact, if it needs further con- 
firmation, that “the good seed” in the figurative story was not 
meant as the means, but as the result of the sowing, as the grain 
to be produced in and upon the field. Then, again, the bad crop 
of the tares is placed beside the xadcov omépwa and explained in 
parallelism with it, and is then for the first time traced back to 
the enemy who sowed it; for, so it is said in the fourth place: 
Ta O€ Eilavid elow ot viol tod movnpod. The genitive tod 
movnpod is not here, as is almost universally supposed, to be 


\ taken as a genit. masc, but as a genit. neut., hence with 
»\ Luther: “but the tares are the children of wickedness.” Per se 
‘both senses are equally possible. For as o wovnpos is a 


designation of the devil (ver. 19, etc.), so also 76 wovnpov = 
wickedness, moral badness, is an expression common in the New 
Testament. | Moreover, the combination viol tod sovnpod 
presents just as little difficulty in the neuter acceptation of the 
genitive as in the masculine” But decisive in favour of 
the neuter acceptation here is first the parallel of viol tijs 
Bacidelas, and again principally the circumstance that a special 
sentence is added for the purpose of mentioning the devil, in 


1 Chap. y. 37; Rom. xii. 9; 1 John v. 19. 
* CE. vied vfs dareitsies, Eph, ii, 2, v. 6; Col. iii, 6; réxve d&dixias, Hos, x. 9. 
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correspondence with the enemy in the parable, as he with 
whom the distinctive nature of the class of men symbolized by 
ra CiCava originates. If, then, ra &fdavia may here be already 
interpreted of the children of the devil, the following sentence 
becomes thoroughly tautological. Accordingly, “the sons of 
wickedness” in the present sentence is meant to describe the 
class of men corresponding to the tares, not according to the 
person from whom they spring, but merely according to their 
i" own distinctive nature, in virtue of which they are the counter- 
“part of the tares. To the bad darnel-growth correspond the 
children of (moral) ~badness—or-wickedness; the latter being 
“regarded | as a substantive principle, by which their Geunuies 


nature is determined. Then only does the following sentence 
come in easily and naturally, giving the fifth explanation, 
ver. 39: “ And the enemy that oo: them is the devil.” 

With the aid of these hints, then, let us work out the interpre- 
tation of the first part of the parable, which reveals in the form 
of a narrative of definite events the origin of the fact, that true _ 
and false members are found together in the Church of the 
Messianic kingdom. As the sowing of the man in the parable 
aims only at.a good crop, which is to stand in his field, so the 
Messianic work of the Son of man is only directed and adapted 
to establish for Himself on the ground of this world, which is His 
world, a holy church and kingdom, consisting of such members as are 

_ constituted members in the true sense by ‘the righteousness of the 
kingdom o: of heaven distinguishing them. It is evident that this 
interpretation of the first statement of the parable, as on one hand 
it assigns its proper force to each of the single hints given by the 
Lord with respect to the interpretation, so on the other hand it 
corresponds exactly to the wording of the figurative story. 
Only in one point have those important hints added something 
new, not lying directly and necessarily in the parable, namely, in 
relation to the interpretation of the field. Of course the field, 
which is set down in the narrative as the property of the man, 
which he has a right to sow, requires a definite counterpart in 
the interpretation. But whether it is to be explained of the 
nationality of Israel, or of the human world generally, the 
narrative of itself does not say with certainty ; and from their 
standpoint the disciples might, without opposition from anything 
in the parable, be inclined: to understand the former. Christ's 
explanatory words have made it certain that He wished the 


q 
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human world generally, not Israel, to be understood. Not the 
Israelitish nationality, but the world generally, so far as it is the 
dwelling-place of men, is to Him the field to be sown, 12. the 
ground to which He has a right, and on which He is about to 
Sitablish for Himself a holy Charch and kingdom. But the field 
sown, in which the pure crop already dade is the world, inas- 
much and in so far as at any time it has become in fact the 
ground of God’s kingdom ; and, where the field occurs further in 
the parable (cf. ver. 27), in the nature of the case it can only be 
“the world” in the latter reference and limitation, z.c. only so far 
_as upon and in it the kingdom of heaven has come to realization. ~ 
But as the man in the parable, so the interpretation continues, 
had an enemy, so the Son of man has in the devil an antagonist, 
who is bent on destroying His work. For, like the enemy of the 
householder, who sowed darnel—so like wheat, and yet so bad— 
in the midst of the pure wheat, so the devil strives with earnest 
zeal to bring even into the new Church of the heavenly kingdom 
false members, who outwardly belong to it, whereas in truth they 
have nothing in common with the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, being determined and ruled by the opposite prin- 
ciple of sin. And again, like as the enemy sowed the darnel so 
secretly that, at first unknown, it was only known on the growth 
of the blade by the setting of the fruit, so Satan is able to veil 
his evil action in such secrecy that its effects remain concealed 
in the beginning, and the introduction of false members into the 
Church is first known as an accomplished fact by the fruit of evil 
works found in its midst. All special interpretations assigned 
to the words év 76 xafeddew tovs avOpérrovs beyond the general 
| thought of the secrecy of the devil’s action, either by trying to 
' find in them a special accusation against the ecclesiastical office; 
or an image of indifference to God’s word and of a state of 
spiritual indolence generally,’ have been already rendered ques- 
tionable by settling the sense of these words in the context of 
the narrative, where the sleéping involves neither a special nor a 
general reproach. On the other hand, in the circumstance that 
the recognition of the darnel is placed expressly in the forming 
of the fruit (ver. 26), and in the often-recurring emphasis of the 
good or evil fruit as the mark of the good or evil nature of the 
tree in other figurative speeches of the Lord, we believe we see a 
special allusion to the truth, that the existence of false members 
1 So the ancients. ® Keil, 3 Cf, vii. 16-20, xii. 83; Luke vi. 43, 44, 
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in the aaidien will be known by the scandal arising from wicked 
works. , 

_ After the origin of the state of things in question has been 
revealed in the first part of the parable in the form of an account 
of definite occurrences, the further teachings to be communicated 
on the point are given in the second part in the form of a con- 
versation of the householder with his servants. If we observe 
_ the remarks of Christ in His interpretation on this second part of 
the parable, we find that He makes the interpretation of the 
“harvest” and the “reapers” follow immediately on the five 
single indications in ver. 39 already noticed, thus passing at once 
to the last declaration of the householder, which forms the con- 
clusion of the conversation, and thus of the entire parable. And 
this cannot surprise us in view of the character of the interpre- 
tation which bears only on the single ideas, such as we have 
observed hitherto. For apart from the servants, who do not 
interfere in the action of the parable itself, but merely appear 
on the scene as persons astonished at and receiving instruction 
on the fact lying before them, up to that concluding declaration 
of the householder, no new persons or ideas emerge in the con- 
versation, which proceeds exclusively on the basis already given 
in what precedes. We have accordingly to continue the interpre- 
tation exclusively on this basis. 

As concerns first the servants, who figure in the narrative as 
persons needing and receiving instruction in reference to the 
appearance of the darnel, the disciples of Jesus who listen to the 
parable, without needing any special indication of the Lord, must 
in them have recognised themselves as the persons to whom the 
instruction of the parable is addressed, and who called it forth. 
In the first twofold question of the servants (ver. 27), they find 
striking expression given to their surprise at the state of things 
disclosed in the parable as something of which they will soon 
enough have experience. For like as the servants, in their 
astonishment at the appearance of the darnel, were almost deceived 
respecting the householder and respecting the aim of his work 
being a good crop, so the appearance of the children of wickedness 
amid the Church of God, established by Jesus in the world, may 
expose them to the danger of mistake respecting Him, their Lord, 
and respecting the aim of His Messianic work being the restora- 
tion of a holy kingdom of God. But let them not be deceived! 


1Cf, ra cxavdarn, ver. 41, 
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Such is the answer of the householder (ver. 28), setting the 
explanation of the. origin of the strange phenomenon, already 
given in the matter-of-fact account in the first part of the parable, 
once more before them in the form of a retrospective inference 
from the existing state of things. In these words of the house- 
holder, Jesus once more expressly testifies to His disciples: The 
impure form, in which the kingdom of heaven is manifested, has 
so little to do with His own Messianic labour, whose only aim of 
course is to establish a holy kingdom of God, that, on the contrary, 
it can only be referred to the agency of a being hostile to Him, 
one diligently bent on counteracting His work. 

But they must not allow the certainty that the authorship of 
the existing mixed state is as stated, to hurry them away to a 
mistaken and premature line of actions The danger of this is 
disclosed in the second question put into the mouth of the 
servants, according to which, with apparent reasonableness, they 
expect to be empowered to separate the darnel from the wheat 
forthwith. For, if the introduction of false members into the 
Church is only to be referred to the irregular agency of an enemy 
of Christ and His kingdom, how probable seems the inference, 
that the enemy’s pernicious work should be counteracted, the 
false members removed from the midst of the Church, and the 
Church restored to unsullied purity! In this way the transition 
is made to the second instruction contained in the parable, 
relating to the attitude of the disciples towards the form of the 
development of the kingdom under consideration. With the od 
(ver. 29), Jesus commands them to abstain from their well-meant 
purpose to sever the false from the true members of the kingdom 
forthwith, and to renounce the attractive notion of an immediate 
restoration of the kingdom of God in unsullied purity. For what 
reason He wills this, is said in the telic sentence appended. . As 
it would be an impossibility to gather the darnel, everywhere 
thickly intermingled with the wheat, out of the midst of the 
grain, growing and intertwining its roots as it does in and upon 
the same ground, without at the same time uprooting the wheat 


itself, still unripe, so it would be impossible to exclude from the- 


midst of the Church the false members everywhere thickly inter- 
spersed with the true members of the kingdom, and closely 
connected and intertwined with them on the same ground in all 
the concerns and relations of natural life. It could only be done 


by withdrawing the Church itself at the same time from the soil. 
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of worldly life, upon which, however, it has to develope, and from 


_ the sphere of the natural relations of life, within which it has to 


gain strength, a course which would cut it off from the possibility 


! * continuous development, and hand it over to decay. If, then, 


we have rightly unfolded the thought of the parable, it has nothing 
in common with the notion that the Church must not arrogate 


to itself penal authority over the person and life of its falee 
r members,’ for the zeal forbidden in the parable was not directed 
_ so much to the destruction of the darnel, as rather merely to its 


_ severance from the wheat. But the prohibition is not opposed to 


any kind of Church discipline, exercised on individual members 
for their training, or as an atonement for a special public scandal; 
but it is simply directed against the fundamental attempt, by 
summary and absolute exclusion of all false members, to establish 
the Church of God’s kingdom in complete purity and sanctity 
during the stadium of its development on the ground of the 
cosmos. And the reason of the prohibition is not, placed in the 
danger of confounding the false with the true members,’ so that 
one might go on with the exclusion without scruple, so far as no 


_ such danger existed,—for the similarity of the darnel to the wheat 


no longer came into account in this passage,—but the prohibition 
is simply based on the close intermingling of the false among the 


true members, and the close connection of the two, which cannot 


be broken up without a pernicious effect on the Church itself. 
But how long the Church of the kingdom of heaven is to 
remain in this mixed state, and when and how its restoration to 
full purity and sanctity is to take place, this is stated in the 
final words of the householder (ver. 30), where the third instruc- 
tion is given respecting the isswe which the present state of 
things will haye. But here again the interpretation of the Lord 
strikes in, and we have first of all to direct our attention to it. 
The interpretation (ver. 390) continuing just as heretofore, in 


the first place two new ideas, which appear here in the action of 


the parable, are explained, each one by itself—the harvest and 


; 


the reapers. It is said first: 6 8¢ Oepiopuds cuvTérera aidvds® 
éotw. The harvest in the parable came into view as the 
temporal end of the period of growth and maturity, and in this 
sense “the consummation of the (current) age” corresponds to it 
in the sphere of the kingdom of heaven. It is said secondly: a: 88 


1 As many suppose, in the train of Luther. 
2 So Jerome, Bengel, Bleek. 2 Rec, : rot aiavog 
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Oepicral aryyedoi eiow, i.e. the reapers, who appear in the parable 
at harvest-time as the official agents of the harvest-wor%, in the 
sphere of the kingdom of heaven are angels, But now the 
discourse of Jesus rises from the previous method of interpreting 
single ideas to a proper and complete interpretation of the last 
thought of the parable, which is accordingly expounded with 
solemn emphasis in elevated language and elaborate detail in 
vv. 40-43. Ver. 40 serves to introduce what follows: “As 
then the darnel ts gathered and burned with fire, so shall it be in 
the end of the world.” The protasis is not to be taken as_ 
reminding of what is usually done with darnel, but according to 
the context, as a definite reference to what will be done, accord- 
ing to the words of the householder in the parable, at the time 
of harvest with the darnel sown by the enemy. What was there 
said (ver. 30) of the gathering together of the darnel is here 
resumed with ovAdéyeras, and what was said of preparing the 
darnel, pos 70 Kataxatoas adtd, is resumed with mupi caieras,’ 
the supi being added plerophorically to prepare for the intended 
explanation, in which the idea of fire occurs expressly. But no 
stress must be laid on the replacing of the compound verb xata- 
Kavoat (ver. 30) by the simple verb caieras, even if this reading 
is the right one in ver. 40, because xaleo@ar may, and here 
must, signify “be consumed,” just as well as cataxateoOau, since 
it is impossible to say of the darnel, “it is set on fire with fire.” ? 
Thus something analogous to the gathering and burning of the 
darnel will take place in the consummation of the age. And 
this is more fully explained ver. 41: “Lhe Son of man will 
send His angels,” His angels, because standing at His command 
as their Lord, for the execution of His will, as in the parable the 
reapers at the command of the lord of the harvest. But the 
mandate is not mentioned, for the execution of which they are 
sent, as in the case of the reapers in the parable, the execution 
itself being assumed, but conversely, the mandate being assumed, 
its execution is at once affirmed. On the ground of their mission — 
they will do two things—the first corresponding to the ovAréyeu 
of the darnel, the second to the mvp) xatew. To the former 
corresponds ver, 410: Kai ovdréEovow é« ths Bactheias adtod 
Tata Ta oxdvdara Kal rods Tovodytas THY dvouiav. The kingdom 
of the Son of man (7) BacwAela adrod), to which this is done, is 


1 Or, according to another likewise well-attested reading: wupl xaraxaisrar, 
* Meyer. , 
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the kingdom founded by Him, and existing in the present zon 
on the ground of the cosmos, not the one set up at the ovvrérca 
tod aidvos.' For what transformation the present state of things 
is to undergo at the cuvvtédea Tod aidvos remains still to be 
told. Hitherto, in the zon now ended, the kingdom of God had 
only come to realization in such a form that, according to its 
empirical appearance, such as was presented in the Church 
standing on the ground of the world, it included cxavdara and 
workers of dvouia. To this present state an end is now put by 
the angels gathering out: of the kingdom wdyvta Ta cKxavdara Kat 
Tovs TowobvTas tiv avouiay. But ta cxdvdara must not be 
taken as a designation of persons. The appeal to Matt. xvi. 23 ? 
does not warrant this, for when Jesus there says of Peter that he 


is a oxdvSaXov, the word is still merely the predicate attached / 


to a person,’ by no means the designation of a person. More- 
over, if the cxdydada are meant to be persons, we must either 
distinguish those thus designated from the qwoodvres THY dvomiav, 
as specially scandalous evil-doers, from those sinning merely pro 
sua parte (Bengel), which distinction is altogether destitute of 


‘support in the parable, and, if intended, would have been more | 


clearly expressed, or we must concede a tautology.* But the 


force of the periphrastic expression rods trovodvtas_ tv avoplay - 
is, that the language advances from the actual scandals to their , | 
personal authors, from the scandalous acts to their doers, so that the TS 
scandals ave rather to be identified with dvouéa than with rovodytes. p 
“What was scandalous in the outward appearance of the king- ,.. > 
dom was not primarily the false members themselves, but the evil |: 


works by which the existence of the former was made known.’ 
For this reason also here, where the point in question is the 
restoration of the kingdom to an appearance corresponding to its 
ae nature, the removal of these actual scandals is primarily 


considered, and so a difference is made between the fruit of the f es f 
tares and the tares. Every sinful work and thing in antagonism’ ::; 


to God’s holy will (called cxdvéada, because calculated to lead 


to error respecting God’s holy nature, and the divine origin of »: 


the kingdom itself, where found within the Church of the king- 
| dom), and those who do rv dvopiav, that which is in opposition 
to God’s ordinances, and therefore the authors of those scandals, 
the angels will gather out of the kingdom of their Lord, the 


1 Meyer. 2 Meyer, Keil, Weiss. 3 As e.g. also in 1 Cor. i. 23. ‘a srr 


+ Meyer. 5 Cf. ver. 26 and its interpretation. 
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expression being preserved which is used of what the reapers do 
to the darnel, ie. they will remove and exclude them all from 


the kingdom. And, in the second place, they will do with them, — 
the sroodytes (for in the punishment, of course, merely the 


persons come into view), what corresponds to the supi xatew 
(ver. 42): “ They shall cast them into the furnace of fire.” “H 
Kdpwwos Tod mupds is Gehenna. But this appellation is not, as 
we might be inclined to suppose, specially used here in allusion 
to the image of the tares, which are cast into a furnace to be 


burnt, for it recurs (ver. 50) in a parable without a groundwork — 


of this kind, still less is there any reference to the fiery furnace, 
into which, according to Dan. iii, Daniel’s friends were cast,’ 
which has not the most remote relation to Gehenna; but the 
designation of Gehenna as the “ fiery furnace” follows naturally 
on the ground of the general conception of Gehenna as the place 
of punishment of the condemned burning with fire? But the 
choice of this particular designation was specially appropriate, 
because it clearly emphasizes the point of comparison between 
the fate of the evil-doers and that of the tares. Finally, that the 
furnace of fire means, as matter of fact, nothing but the well- 
known place of punishment of the condemned, is shown by the 
words often recurring in similar connections elsewhere in the 
discourses of Jesus: “There shall be the weeping and the gnashing 
(biting together from pain) of teeth.” Here, as wherever this 
formula occurs, the article stands before cravOucos and Bpuypos, 
because the pain of the condemned is not described, but 
something’ well known to the hearers is simply brought to 
recollection. 

But with this addition the explanatory language of Jesus has 
already outstepped the limits of what was said in the parable, in 
such a way, however, as merely to add something directly result- 
ing from what precedes. In the same manner he now further 
expounds the subject under the other aspect, when, finally turning 
from the unrighteous to the righteous, He says of the latter (ver. 
43): Tore of Sikavos éxddprpovow ws 6 Hruos ev TH Baotrela 
Tod Tatpos av’toy. In the parable, after the description of the 
measures to be taken in regard to the tares, it was merely said 
of the wheat—what is already implied in the idea of reaping— 
that it is to be gathered into the barn. The interpretation does 
not reproduce this circumstance of the reaping, but mentions the 


1 Lange. 2 Of. xxv. 41; Rev, xix. 20, xx: 15, 
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counterpart of the barn—the Place i in which the righteous will 
be gathered : ép TH Bacireta Tov TaTpos avTav, This expression 
is notably different from the one used in ver. 41: é« rs Bacwdelas 
avtov, scil. of the Son of Man; and under this difference of 
expression here lies a difference in the thing described. As 
certainly as the BacvAeva there could only be the kingdom of 
God founded by the Son of Man on the ground of the world, and | 
developing on this ground until the end of the current age, so. 
certainly can the PBactdela here, as the dwelling-place of the 
righteous after the ovvrédea 7. aidy., only be the divine kingdom 
of the future zon. And just to characterize it as such is the 
purpose of the expression: 1) Bac. Tod rwatpés avtav. Similarly 
in xxvi. 9 Jesus calls it 7) Bac. tod matpos pov, and in xxv. 34 
He foretells that the Son of man, when He comes in His glory | 
with His angels (ver. 31), will invite the righteous (vv. 37, 46), _ 
as the blessed of his Father, to take possession of the kingdom 
prepared for them (by the Father) from the beginning of the world. 
Accordingly there can be no doubt in what sense the expression : 
7 Bac. Tod watpos avTay, is chosen in the present passage. It 
describes the divine kingdom of the future world as the eternal 
home prepared for the righteous by their Father. Their gather- 
ing there being presupposed, it is now said of the state in which 
they will be found: “ They shall shine forth (éxXdpapovow) like 
the sun.” The words are perhaps used in allusion to the pro- 
phecy of Daniel in similar terms,’ but their meaning is not 
therefore quite the same in the present context as there. There 
the meaning is, that’ the good, after their deliverance from the 
darkness of affliction (ver. 1), and their awakening from the 
night of death (ver. 2), will shine for ever in the celestial trans- 
figuration of their natural life, ¥p20 773; here, that, after the 
exclusion by the angels of everything and every one impure, the 
righteous will rise out of the obscurity to which their righteous- 
ness was subject through the cxdvoada, and the unrighteous 
found among them, and “will shine forth like the sun;” shine 
forth, therefore, in their character as righteous with a brilliance 
in a moral respect pure and bright as the sun. Or, in other | 
words, the subject here is not the glorious reward consisting in 
the celestial glorification of their natural life, in which the good 
are one day to partake, which would introduce into the interpre- 
tation an element quite new and altogether foreign to the strain 
1 Dan, xii. 3; cf. too Wisd. iii. 7. 


(| 
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| 


of thought in the parable; but the subject is the glorious effect 
which the removal of the oxdvéada and their authors, previous 
to the righteous being brought into the kingdom of the Father, 
will have on the state of the righteous there, namely, a shining 


forth of their righteousness with unsullied purity. Thus, the 


thought added in the interpretation is again merely one directly 
resulting from the final events of the parable. 
It remains for us, founding on these explanatory words of 


| Jesus, to carry out the interpretation of the last teachings of the 


parable itself respecting the issue of the present state of things. 


| How long the present blending of opposite elements in the Church 


of the kingdom is to last, is first stated in ver. 30a? As long, 
namely, as the period of the development of the heavenly king- 
dom on the ground of the cosmos lasts, so long righteous and 
unrighteous will remain together, and in this state of conjunction, 
moreover, unfold their different characters,’ until this period finds 
its end in the consummation of the age. This is what is said 
figuratively in the words: “Let both grow together until the 
harvest.” On the other hand, the figure of the darnel and wheat 
growing together gives no support to the thought, that this 
conjunction with the unrighteous is a training- school and thus a 
means of growth, to the righteous;” and it must therefore be 
excluded foes exact niente however suitable it may be 
for homiletic purposes. Finally, ver. 300 says when and how 
the severance of the unrighteous from the righteous, and thus 
the restoration of the Church to complete purity and holiness, 
will take place. Like as the householder at the time ‘of harvest 


issues orders to the harvesters, whose business it is, to gather the | 


r] 
a 


ripe grain into the barn; so the Son of man at the consummation 4% 


of the age will issue orders to the angels, whose office it is, to 
bring the Church, which has attained the goal of its development, 
into the eternal kingdom of the future world.® They are not, 
without thought and discrimination, to bring the Church, in the 


mixed form belonging to it on the ground of the cosmos in the 


present eon, into that kingdom; but previously (cvAdcEate 
mpa@rov) they are to exclude all the unrighteous from its midst, 


Cf, Rey. xxii 11. ® Augustine, Stier, Nebe (die evang. Pertkopen). 

* Weiss overlooks this in supposing that the reapers, as the regular agents of the 
harvest, are not to be interpreted of the angels. But the angels are just as much 
the regular, official agents of the future cuvaywy4 of Dele (xxiv. 31), and for this 
precise reason correspond to the reapers. 
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and commit them to the fire of Gehenna, and then bring the 
righteous, and the righteous only, into the eternal homes prepared 
for them, into the kingdom of their Father. This is all the meaning 
of the ovAdéEate rpHrov, which is certainly emphatic. On ane 


other hand, all such thoughts as that the righteous will behold | 
the punishment of the ea or that the former will 
remain masters of the field, a quite outside the figure. The 
same holds good of the opinion, that the binding into (several) 


bundles, which simply pictures the manner in which the 
accumulated mass of tares is committed to the fire, is meant to 
symbolize different punishments according to the different degrees 
of wickedness,” 

It is evident of itself that the teaching of the final. words of 
the householder substantially agrees with Christ’s own interpreta- 
tion, only that the latter by additions still further expounds the 
‘subject of the figurative discourse on both sides, with respect to 
the unrighteous as well as. the righteous. But the motive by 
which Jesus was led, in interpreting the conclusion of the parable, 
not merely to break off the previous mode of interpreting only 
single details, but to pursue the subject with such emphasis 
beyond the limits of what was symbolized in the parable, is not 
hard to perceive. The reason is not, that Jesus here gives 
expression to the proper theme He has in view,’ for the teach- 
ings given at the beginning and in the middle of the parable 
respecting the origin of the state of things in question and the 
conduct to be pursued towards it stand on a footing of equal 
importance with the teaching given at the close meepoonne its 
issue, both as regards their formal exposition in the parable and 


also their intrinsic weight. Nevertheless, the Lord must have, 
been anxious to set this last disclosure respecting the separation, y* 


which the Son of man will one day effect through His angels, 


with special emphasis before the eyes of the disciples; for only ;,:/ 


by keeping this firmly in view could they be saved from being 
deceived by the phenomenon itself and the statement first made 
to them as to its origin, as well as from being hurried away to a 
premature line of action in reference to it. We have thus found 
nothing, either in the manner in which the interpretation 
proceeds in the beginning and at the close, or in its contents, 
to justify the assertion that it did not originate with Jesus 
Himself. 
i Bengel. 2 Nebes 3 Augustine, Nebe. * Meyer. 
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THE FRUIT-BEARING EARTH. 
(Mark iv. 26-29.) 


Before proceeding to the parable of the Mustard Seed, standing 
next in Matthew’s account, we have first to direct our attention — 
to the parallel account in the fourth chapter of Mark. How this 
account runs parallel with that of Matthew, has been already 
shown above: Just like Matthew, Mark first describes the 
situation of the discourse of Jesus, vv. 1, 2, next records the 
parable of the Sower as the first, vv. 3-9, but then breaks off 
the account of the discourse to the people in order to interpolate 
from a subsequent conversation with the disciples alone the 
explanation of Jesus respecting the design of His strange mode 
of teaching and also His interpretation of the first parable, 
vv. 10-20. At this point, diverging from Matthew, he subjoins 
to this interpolation two sayings of Jesus, of which the first 
imposes on them the duty of disseminating the truths disclosed 
to them, vv. 21—23, and the second calls on them to take heed 
to what they hear, because the amount of further instruction will 
be measured by the degree in which they take heed, vv. 24, 25. 
In the case of both sayings the cal édeyev adtois intimates that 
they are to be taken as addressed to the disciples especially, just 
as much as the preceding paragraph, vv. 11-20. Here the 
interpolation in Mark must be regarded as having come to an’ 
end. For when in ver. 26 with xal édXeyev without adtois he 
gives another parable, and with a second «ai édeyer, ver. 30, 
without further connection yet another parable, and thereupon in 
vy. 338, 34 concludes the entire section (in correspondence with 
Matt, xiii. 34, 35) with the statement, that Jesus preached the 
word to them (the people) in many such parables, and without 
a parable spake not to them, but simply explained everything to 
His own disciples in private, it is clear that with ver. 26, like 
Matthew with ver. 24, he resumed the interrupted account of the 
parabolic discourse of Jesus from the boat. But Mark does not — 
resume the interrupted discourse, like Matthew, with the parable _ 
of the Tares in the Wheat, but with another parable; and the 
two evangelists again coincide in giving the parable of the 
Mustard Seed as the third. Thus, the parable Mark iv. 26-29 

1 Cf. ‘The Parables to the People by the Sea.” 
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stands in this evangelist in exactly the same place as that of 
the Tares in Matthew. But that it is in no way identical with 
the latter, at least in the form in which it lies before us, but is 
a quite different parable, the very first glance leaves no doubt. 
Here also, it is true, a sown field is placed before the view; but 
whereas in the parable in Matthew from beginning to endl only 
the appearance of the tares is treated of, in the present parable 
nothing at all resembling this occurs. It requires, accordingly, 
separate and independent nrasteddion 

This parable is introduced, like those related in the same 
context in Matthew, by prefixing the kingdom of heaven as 
the thing compared, only that here the expression 7 Bacudcla 
tod @eov, usual elsewhere, is found in place of 9 Bac. trav 
ovpaveév, common in Matthew. But the manner in which the 
subsequent description is used for the purpose of comparing the 
kingdom of God is peculiar. It is said, ver. 26 f.: Odras 
eotiv 7 Bactrela t06 Oeod as dvOpwros Rady Tov omopov éxt 
THS yAs, Kat KabedvSn x.7.r., 4.¢.: It is with the kingdom of God 
as if a man had done this and that, and then should do so and 
so. The as, or according to another reading as édv; with the 
conj. aorist for the purpose of comparing the relations of the 
kingdom of God, puts a case which the hearers are to suppose 
has already occurred, and with the following present conjunctive 
a case which they are to suppose occurring afterwards. The 
case to be conceived as having occurred already is this, that “a 
man had cast the seed upon the earth.”  Xmopos has the article in 
the very beginning, because the figurative use of the seed was 
the basis of the first parable in the discourse. As this second 
parable also treats of seed, it continues within the limits of the 
figure already employed and familiar to the hearers. The 
expression “cast” instead of “sow” sets forth the comparative 
insignificance of what the man did with the seed; it was a 
mere “casting” of the seed. And the case which is ropeeceneed 
as occurring ea is this, that the man then xadevdy xal 
éyelpntat viKta Kal Huépav, Kal 0 orropos BXacTE Kal pHKbYnTAaL 
@s ovK oldey autos, ver. 27. These words characterize the 
attitude which the man assumes to the development of the seed, 
after he has thrown it down, the first clause describing his 
conduct in reference to the development of the seed, whilst the 
second discloses his relation to the development, by which his 

1 But ?zy is not necessary. Cf. e.g. Homer, JU. v. 161, ix, 323, ete. 
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conduct is regulated. “And (as if he) should sleep and rise 
night and day” (according as it is time to sleep or wake) is the 
first statement. Thus his mode of life is described as determined 
by the natural succession of time, and therefore as not disturbed 
in its regular course by trouble and toil about the progress of 


jhis work as sower. In the description xaevdy precedes 
| éyelpntas, and correspondently wi«ra precedes Hépav, because 
“the unconcern which he permits. to himself in reference to the 
- work commenced appears chiefly in the circumstance, that he 


surrenders himself to the rest of sleep whenever summoned to do 
so in the natural course of things. And that this unconcern, to 
which he surrenders himself, is not arbitrary, but thoroughly in 
keeping with his actual relation to the natural order of his work, 
is stated in the next clause: “and (as if) the seed should sprout 
and become long ws ov otdev avros,” te. literally = “in what 
way,’ or “ina way which he himself knows not,” thus not: so 
that the sower has no knowledge of the fact of the growth, but: 
so that he has no knowledge of the how, the manner of the 


growth, so that he himself (adds), the man who yet sowed it, 


does not even know how this springing and growth of the seed 
come about. The choice of the unusual wyxtvecPar (not mid. 
but pass.) = “to be prolonged, increase’ in length,” intimates 
already something mysterious in the circumstance of growth, a 
proof that the words @s ov« oldev adrés, placed emphatically at — 
the end, are kept in view from the first in the whole sentence. 
That the springing and growth of the seed take place in a way 
of which the sower himself has no knowledge, and thus the 
springing and growth of what he himself has sown lie altogether 
outside his sphere of influence, since he does not even know 
the how of this occurrence (to say nothing of its being his 
business to bring it about), this and only this is the thought — 
expressed. But o omépos is not placed in emphatic contrast — 
with dv@pwrros in order to state what the seed on its side does 
altogether of ttself, whilst the man is idle.’ For, in the first place, 
the “altogether of itself,’ upon which in that case the emphasis 
of the thought would lie, is not even found here ; and, in the second 
place, the break now made in the construction with ver. 28 (the 
construction dependent on @s, and proceeding to the close of 
ver. 27 in one flow, being here broken off and continued with an 
independent indicative sentence), shows that here and here first 
1 Weiss. 
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the description is varied in order to state by what factor the 
development of the seed lying altogether outside the sower’s 
_ sphere of influence is brought about. 

_ According to the correct reading, the sentence runs (ver. 28): 
avtouaTn’ » yh Kapmodopel, TpaTov xoptov, eita oTdyuy, eta , 
_ wAXpys citos” év TS oTayvi. The want of connection with what /,/ » 

precedes marking the sentence, after the ydp has been erased, is 
anew proof that the sentence is by no means a mere confirmation 
or detailed explanation of what, it is supposed, was said dmplicite 
in ver. 27, but that it contributes a new, independent statement. 
Abropary stands first with strong emphasis: “ Spontaneously the 
earth beareth fruit.” The xapmodopety, affirmed of the field or 
the earth, is to be taken in the most general sense. Where the 
grain is the subject of the fruit-bearing, the fruit, of course, can 
only be the wheat. But where the earth is the subject, the 
springing blade also stands as its product, its fruit. But the 
fact of the fruit-bearing being here attributed to the earth as an 
independent action, does not need to be explained by the remark 
that the earth conditions the productive power of the seed,’ as if 
- what is said applied properly, not to the earth, but to the seed. 
For the seed has just as little productive power without the earth 
as the earth without the seed; and what might have been said of 
the seed,—-which, however, is not said here,—that it bears fruit © 
- spontaneously, whereas it cannot do so without the earth in which — 
it is sown, may just as well be said of the earth, on the assump- 
tion that it is sown with seed. Add to this, that the latter fact 
is not silently assumed, but was already expressly mentioned in 
ver. 26. But when here the productive power of the earth, 
not of the seed, is spoken of, we must not pass it by unnoticed 
upon the pretext that this feature is in conflict with ver. 274 
(whereas there the efficient factor of the growth was spoken of, 
not in positive, but in negative terms), but we must keep the 
circumstance steadily in view, that in the present parable, in 
contrast with the inactivity of the man, not the spontaneous 
action of the seed, but that of the earth is made prominent. 

The spontaneous action of the earth is now further expounded 
in the three stages of its results. It brings forth “jirst the blade, 
then the ear, then—full wheat (wheat-seeds developed to their full 
extent) in the ear.’ The first two accusatives are dependent on 


1 dp is to be erased on weighty grounds, with Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
2 The xaspn cizoy of the Recepta is an obvious correction, * Meyer. * Weiss. 
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the dépew contained in xaprodopety ; but at the third stage, when 
the end of the entire process is seen to be reached, the standpoint 
of living contemplation leads the narrator of the parable to 
exclaim with wondering delight: “Full wheat in the ear!” But 
these words are not meant to emphasize the law of progression, 
to which the spontaneous fertility of the earth is subject, because 
it must of necessity bring forth the blade before the ear, and the 
ear before the fully ripe corn; and still less is it true that the 
proper point of the parable must be sought in this progression.’ 
Taken in this sense, the effect of the words would simply be to 
qualify and tone down the spontaneous activity ascribed with 
such emphasis to the earth, which would need at least to be 
expressed by a O€ added after mpérov. But in reality they serve 
rather to enhance still more what is said of the spontaneous 
fertility of the earth by indicating the extent to which the 
abtondtn Kaprrogopeiv holds good of the earth. What the words 
say is, that the earth spontaneously brings forth corn at one stage 
of development after another, first the blade, then the ear, up to 
, the completed stage of the full wheat, and that therefore the 
entire process of the growth of the grain in the beginning, middle, 
and end, is the uninterrupted, independent work of the earth. 
But everything which we have observed in this sentence—the 
way in which the construction of the clauses hitherto dependent 
on @s is given up, its want of connection with the preceding 
sentence, the strong emphasis with which it opens, the exposition 
of the capzrodopeiy rising climactically from one stage to another, 
and finally, the emphasizing of the spontaneously reached end by 
an exclamation of joyous wonder,—all this gives such emphasis 
and weight to the statement made in the sentence, that in that 
statement, standing outwardly in the heart of the description, we 
must seek the central meaning, to which what precedes is merely 
preparatory, and of which what follows gives the conclusion. 
Over against the statement, that the earth spontaneously 
brings the wheat to full maturity, enters, now that this end is 
reached in ver. 29 with 4é, as a conclusion to the whole, the 
statement of what is then done on the sower’s part: drav 8é 
mapadoi” 6 kaprrds, evOds atroaTéANet TO Spérravon, Ste TapéoTnKev 
6 Ocpicpds. In translating the disputed wapadot we must keep 
1 Weiss. 


* This unusual conjunctive, formed after the analogy of verbs in -sw, must be 
held to be original, wapad (Rec.) to be a correction. 
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to the usual signification of mapaésdovat, the only one occurring 
in the New Testament: “to give up, offer, hand over,” only that 
we take it in the present passage intransitively : “to offer oneself.” 
The counter remark, that no “quite certain” example of this ‘ 
intransitive use of wapadiddvar,' even if it should apply univer- 
sally,” does not seem decisive in presence of the fact that in. 
Greek many verbs unite the transitive and intransitive signifi- 
cations (and compounds of é:dovae with special frequency).? For 
this reason it seems easier to assume the intransitive signification 
than, with Klostermann, to take the word in the present passage 
as an elsewhere unknown ¢erm. technicus == “to give up, let go,” 
scil, the grains as they become loose. And as to the other 
signification “to allow,’* even if one overlooks the fact that it 
is rare and only demonstrable outside the New Testament, as 
well as that the object of the verb must in that case be supplied 
from what follows, the inner connection of thought of the whole 
sentence is decisive against it, because, in face of the correspond- 
ing meaning of the protasis: “but when the fruit shall have 
permitted it” (the sending forth of the sickle), the justifying 
clause 61¢ mapéotnKev 6 Oepsopos does not receive its due. This 
clause, as a logical middle term between the protasis and apodosis, 
first makes known that which justifies the man in at once sending 
forth the sickle on the occurrence of the mrapadidovar of the fruit. 
Therefore—so it is said—he at once applies the sickle on the 
occurrence of the mwapadidovai of the fruit, because with this 
-mapadidovar of the fruit the harvest (de the time for reaping 
the corn) is come. But if we translate: “when the fruit permits 
(it), he at once sends forth the sickle,” we make the act of sending 
forth the sickle find its justification directly in the wapadidovas 
itself, the effect of which is, that the clause: “because the 
harvest is come,” which professes to justify the timeliness of the 
sending forth of the sickle, is deprived of meaning. Accordingly 
we must translate thus: “But when the fruit offers rtself” (seil. 
to the sower waiting for it), “he at once sends forth the sickle, 
because the harvest is come.” Thus, by the fact of the fruit offering — 
itself, he knows that it is ¢ime to gather in the grain ; and because 

1 Meyer. 

2In the passage 1 Pet. ii. 28, rapad:3eves is not to be taken intransitively, with 
Winer, but transitively ; cf. Huther here. 

3 Cf. Kriiger, Griechische Sprachlehre, § 52, ii. 8; Buttmann, G'riechische 


Grammatik, § 130, v. 2; Winer, Gram. p. 314. 
4 Accepted by Bleek, Weiss, Lange, Grimm, after the example of Meyer. 
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the harvest-¢ime is come he does the harvest-work, he sends forth 
the sickle... This is the only interpretation which explains the 
strange circumstance that, after the action of the earth has been 
treated of with such weighty emphasis, no remark is made on 
the recurrence of the description to the action of the sower, an 
amooréAXew being at once mentioned without the subject being 
named, just as if the sower only had been spoken of throughout. 
The sower is again silently present to the thought in the protasis : 
“but when the fruit offers itself,” because this statement rests on 
the presupposition that, although inactive, the sower followed the 
development of the grain with interest, and eagerly awaited the 
fruit now offering itself to him. 

With 6 xapros the idea wAnpys citos év TS oTaxvi is resumed, 
the fruit being viewed in its full maturity. The expression 
amooTée, TO Spérravoy is formed after the Hebrew ba novi and 
is therefore not to be taken as the act of sending forth the reapers,” 
but, according to the secondary meaning of MY: “to stretch out, 
apply,” transferred by a Hebraism to the Greek dmooredXev, as 
the personal stretching out and application of the sickle. But 
the circumstance that, when the fruit offers itself to him, the man 
at once applies the sickle, shows anew that his previous inaction 
was not owing to want of concern about the grain, but was pre- 
scribed to him by the nature of the case. When the time comes 
for him to intervene, he acts without delay. 

A glance back at the course and contents of the description 
enables us at once to discern with certainty its single thought. 
The element in the process of the growth of the corn to which 
the present description calls attention is this, that the earth, 


“ once sown with seed (left to itself by the farmer who sowed it, 


because the carrying on of the growth of what is sown lies 


, altogether outside his sphere), then brings forth fruit by spon- 


taneous action, and this continuously and without break through 
every stage of growth, until the end is reached, until the wheat 
inthe ear has attained full development, so that the agency of 
the sower has only to intervene again at the harvest. Or, in 
other words, after the work of sowing, the sower’s only business 
is to reap. All that lies between the sowing of the seed and the 
gathering of the fruit (namely, the unfolding of the seed and its 
development through every stage of growth up to the ripe fruit), 


1 Joel iv. 13, Sept.: tawerrsinare +3 Sptoravoy; cf. Rev. xive 15: rte ov oa Spiravev. 
2 Matt. xiii. 30, 41, r 
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is the business of the soil to which it is committed.’ This 
simple and yet peculiar thought is so clearly and certainly 
expressed in the words of the description, that a different con- 
clusion is only comprehensible on the supposition that the 
interpreter allows himself to be prematurely influenced in inter- 
preting the words, either by partiality for the explanation he 
desires, or by interest in the critical question as to the relation 
of this parable to that of the Tares. The opinion of Strauss, 


“moreover, who calls the parable “a thing without hands and , 


feet,” can only be pronounced altogether inconsiderate. 

In order to answer the question, what mystery of the kingdom 
of God, ver. 11 (¢.e. what truth hitherto concealed in reference to 
the nature and growth of the kingdom of God), is presented to 
view in the description of this side of the process of the growth 
of corn, it is necessary to go back, as in Matthew’s second parable 
of the Tares, to the first parable in the discourse to the people, 
that of the Sower. For what holds good of the second parable in 
Matthew, that the lingering of the discourse on the natural 
process of the development of the seed marks it out as related to 
‘the first parable, and mutatis mutandis to be interpreted in a 
similar way, holds good still more of this second parable in Mark, 
—still more” for this reason, because the second parable in 
Matthew is essentially distinguished from the first as to its 
parabolic character by the fact, that it is not again a bare 
description of the natural circumstances of husbandry, but a 
narrative of a definite case, in which the development of the 
grain took a special form through human interference, whereas 
this second parable in Mark, exactly like the first, is confined to 
the natural course of the development of the grain. That first 
parable in the discourse and this second parable in Mark are only 
distinguished in their parabolic character by this, that they 
emphasize different sides of one and the same natural process,— 
the first emphasizing the fact that the actual result of the sowing 
is naturally dependent on the actual character of the ground 
sown, and the second parable the other fact, that—the good 
character of the ground being assumed—the seed scattered by 
the sower is not developed to fruitfulness by any exertion of 
power on the sower’s part, but by the spontaneous action of the 


ground sown. ‘The parables thus bear upon elements related in | 


their very diversity, because they both in like manner bear upon | 


1 Of. also Klépper, Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol. 1864, p. 141 ff. - 
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the dependence of the development of the seed on the soil to 
which it is entrusted. But if the mystery of the kingdom set 
forth by emphasizing that first element, according to Christ's own 
explanation,! was this, that the result of Christ’s work in founding 


the kingdom is dependent by its very nature on the state of © 
i, Meart of those whom the preaching reaches, on the other hand 


ve 


nothing can be meant to be set forth by emphasizing this second 
and different element in the process of the development of the 


| gvain but this—that the development of the new principle of life 
| implanted in believing hearers of the word by the founding work 
of Jesus, which consists in preaching the word of the kingdom, and 
| the working out of that principle until it issues in a form of life 


in perfect correspondence with the nature of the kingdom of God, 


are not to be looked for from an exertion of power by Christ, but 


are the work of the independent moral activity of the belreving 
hearers. And it is now clear that this second revelation is in 


opposition to the same error in the prevailing expectation 


respecting the kingdom as the first, only under another aspect. 
Just as, in opposition to the expectation that the coming Messiah 
would establish the kingdom of God in glory by means of an 
exercise of outward power, the first parable showed that Christ’s 


Messianic work by its very nature rejects all outward constraint, — 


and, on the contrary, depends from the first for its success upon 
the receptiveness of human hearts; so the second parable now 
shows that even where this receptiveness is present, and where, 
therefore, the development of the kingdom is not hindered from 
the first by a wicked state of heart, the progress and carrying 
through of the foundation-work begun by Christ are not to be 
expected from an exercise of Messianic power on His part, but 
in the nature of the case are the work of the independent activity 
of those in whom the kingdom of God has made a beginning. 


Thus, the parable does not so much counteract an erroneous 


expectation in reference to the time of the establishment of the 


kingdom in glory,’ as rather an erroneous expectation in reference. 


to the manner in which this will be done, namely, not by means 
of an exercise of Messianic power, but by the independent moral 
labour of those called to the kingdom of God by the Messiah. 
It is only indirectly implied that the final establishment of God's 


kingdom in glory, which can only be accomplished in this way, 
“will be still delayed. 


1 Cf vv. 13-20." ? Weizsiicker, K1épper. 
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From this point of view the significance of the particular 
features of the parable may now be estimated. The statement 
respecting the earth’s spontaneous action, which forms the centre 
of the parable, was prepared for by the sower’s manner of life 

being described as undisturbed by any further anxiety about 
the growth of the corn after the seed was sown. The corre- 
sponding fact in the sphere of the kingdom of God is, that after 
Jesus, by the preaching of the word of the kingdom, has implanted 
“in the hearts of receptive hearers the principle of a new life 
which submits freely to God’s kingly will, He has finished the 
work of His historic Messianic calling, and His mode of existence 
will be no longer conditioned by any historic mission on this 
account. This general thought is all that is expressed by the 
“sleeping and rising night and day,” ver. 27. There is thus 
only an indirect allusion to His approaching departure from the 
world. No clear and definite prediction of this fact in the 
future, such as is given in other and later parables,’ occurs in the 
present parable. Nor, again, is anything said in ver. 29 of a 
coming again. There is therefore no definite allusion to the 
-Parousia as such.2 Moreover, ver. 270 shows that the nature of 
the case implies that the work of Christ’s historic calling does 
‘not extend beyond the implanting of the new principle of life in 
the hearts of men. For just as the process of the development 
of the grain is withdrawn by its very nature from all influence 
of the sower to such a degree that he knows not even the how 
of the process ; so, too, the process of the gradual unfolding of the 
principle of life implanted in men’s hearts by God’s word is 
withdrawn by its inward nature from all influence from without, 
and therefore even from Christ’s, so far as it is exerted through 
human means. We have intentionally refrained from making 
the sower’s non-knowledge of the manner in which the seed grows 
part of the comparison. For the reason why the &s ov« oidev 
avdrés in the parable is so strongly emphasized is not that the 
non-knowledge has of itself an independent significance, but 
‘simply that this circumstance in the sphere of natural events 
is the one which most strikingly illustrates the sower’s impo- 
tence with regard to influence upon the growth. Hence in the 
interpretation it is only to be applied under this aspect. The 
dogmatic objection which may perhaps suggest itself here, to the 
effect that an influence even upon the inner progress of His 
1 Matt. xxv. 15; Luke xix. 12. 2 In opposition to Weizsicker. 
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work in the human heart must in point of fact be ascribed to 
the Lord because of the divine character of His person, is 
irrelevant, because the purpose here is not to define the degree 
of the influences of divine grace upon man’s inner life, but 
merely to mark out the mission which Jesus has to fulfil towards 
receptive hearers within the limits of His historic, human course. 
In the nature of the case the limits of this mission coincide with 
the limits of the possibility of His influencing them as a man by 
_ means of human discourse. 

“When Christ, following up what has been already said, makes 
known to the disciples that they themselves, like the spontaneously 
fruit-bearing earth, must by their own moral effort unfold the 
new germ of life implanted in them by His word, He does not 
mean this in contrast with the influences of divine grace generally, 
but with the influences upon the disciples issuing at present 
from His personal manifestation through the word of His mouth. 
The disciples must do so, not for half the way merely, but 
through every stage of inner growth until their entire inner and 
outer life has been shaped into correspondence on all sides with 
God’s holy will, and thus into ripeness for God’s kingdom in the 
future world (aAnpns citos év tS ordyvi). And this does not, 
mean simply the working out of the principles of God’s kingdom 
in the life of the individual disciple; but the statement of the 
parable is such that in conformity with the nature of the figure 
used, in which the development of the single stalk is one with 
that of the entire field of corn, the working out of those principles 
in the individual life coincides with their working out in the 
body of the disciples, in the community of the kingdom. 

We must take this circumstance into view in order to 
understand the temporal connection in which the prospect 
opened out in ver. 29 stands with what precedes. The whole 
concludes with a promise annexed to the actual attainment of the 
goal of the development, and meant therefore to encourage and 
strengthen the disciples for fulfilling the duty that rests upon 
their own spontaneous effort. Just as the sower who follows the 
development of -his crop with eager interest makes no delay 
when the fruit offers itself to him, but at once applies the sickle, 
so will the Son of Man, who watches over the development of 
His Church, make no delay in what will again be the business 
of His Messianic calling as soon as He sees the Church arrive at 
the goal of its development, and ripe for the kingdom of God in 
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the future world. On the contrary, because now the time of 
consummation is come, He will at: once accomplish it, i.e. He 
will gather the righteous into the kingdom of His Father! 
Thus, the itiscintes? of Jesus, who as jane of the word were 
hitherto represented in the parable under the figure of the earth 
receiving the seed, here at the conclusion appear also as the 
counterpart of the living corn-crop now fully ripe and awaiting 
the sickle, because the heen of the word do not put forth its 
effect as something different from themselves, as the earth puts 
forth the effect of the seed, but work out and exhibit its effect 
in their personal life. It is the same natural interchange of 
figurative representation which we have already observed in the 
parable of the Sower and its interpretation in a still more striking 
form.’ 


/ 


The original meaning of the parable, as thus set forth, cer- - 


tainly differs materially from the exposition of it current in the 
Church. According to the latter, Jesus is supposed to exhort 
His disciples, with reference to their future calling as preachers 
of the gospel, to wait patiently for the fruit of their preaching, 


‘trusting in the living productive force inherent in God’s word, 


which operates in the human heart secretly and slowly, but not 
on that account the less certainly, and in due time will bring 
forth fruit to the light of day,—instead of doubting of the fruit 
of their preaching, boat it is not visible forint or wishing 
with over-hasty zeal to supplement the secret operation of the 
Word by artificial means. But against such an interpretation lies 
the objection, first, that everywhere—in the preceding parable of 
the Sower, in the following one of the Mustard Seed, and in that 
of the Tares standing in Matthew between those two in the 
place of the present aust J esus refers in the sowing to His own 
work in founding the kingdom ; secondly, that the application 
of the sickle to the corn now fully ripe, because the harvest is 
come; has no analogy at all in the work of the preacher of the 
word, but instead all the more plainly points to the action of 
the Son of Man at the end of the world; finally, that in the 
parable neither is any emphasis laid, as is somes? in Jas. v. 7, on 
the patience with which the farmer waits for the fruit, nor on the 
living productive force inherent in the seed as such, but simply 
on the spontaneous fruit-bearing of the earth in contrast with 


1 Cf. the parable of the Tares, Matt. xiii. 30, 48. 
2 Cf. on Matt. xiii, 19. 
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the inactivity of the sower. The sole element in the text, which 
seems to favour the former interpretation, namely, that the 
&s ovk oldey adtés has no application to the Lord, has already 
been explained in the course of the interpretation. On the other 
hand, it must be conceded that the thoughts expressed above, 
although not constituting the original meaning of the parable, lie 
sufficiently near it to permit of their being deduced from it by a 
pertinent transference of what is affirmed respecting the limits of 
Christ’s official work to the like official work of the disciples as 
preachers of His word. Those thoughts are also pre-eminently 
suited for practical use. 

While, accordingly, we must not overlook the connection in 
which the present parable stands with the first one in the 
discourse to the people, and also indirectly with the parable of 
the Tares occupying the second place in Matthew, on the other 
hand there are no adequate grounds for the conjectures which 
deny to it all independence and originality, alleging that it simply 
arose out of the parable of the Tares, either as a spiritless 
dilution’ or a recasting of that parable.? For as regards, first of 
all, substantive purpose, this one has no affinity whatever with 
the parable of the Tares, except in the general circumstance that 
both parables deal with the development of the kingdom of God. 
The one speaks of the appearance of children of evil among the 
disciples (Matt. xiii. 38), the other of the duty of spontaneous 
effort on the part of the disciples for the realizing of God’s 
kingdom. That a parable with the latter meaning should be 
derived from one with the former either by dilution or recasting, 
must be regarded as more than improbable. And as regards 
outward form, after putting aside the general circumstance, that 
in both parables, as also in the first parable in the discourse to 
the people, the growth of corn is used to represent in figure 
the growth of the kingdom, and the recurrence naturally 
following of words like Praordvewv, yoptos, Kapmos, Oepiopos, OF 
synonymous ideas like ozépos here and owépya there, yf here and 
aypos there, with a parabolic reference partially similar, but also 
partially, especially in the latter case quite, different——only one 
thing is left, namely, that in both parables a sleeping is spoken 
of in one place,’ but still in a quite different relation, which must 
therefore be regarded as a pure accident. There is nothing 
therefore to justify us in departing from the supposition suggested 

* Hilgenfeld. ? Weiss, 8 Cf, ver, 27 with Matt, xiii, 25. 
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from the first by the relation of Matthew’s account to that of 
Mark, that both parables form an integral part of the discourse of 
Jesus to the people by the sea, beginning with the parable of the ~ 
Sower. And if we are to venture still further on the uncertain 
ground of conjecture, the especially close connection explained 
-above in which the present parable stands with the first in the 
discourse—the former dwelling on the spontaneous action ; the 
latter, on the diverse nature of the soil of the field—would seem 
to suggest that the original place of the former was immediately 
after the latter, and before the parable of the Tares. 


THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED. 
(Matt. xiii. 31, 32, and parallels.) 


We now return to Matthew’s report of the parabolic discourse. 
Matthew introduces (ver. 31) the third parable of the Mustard 
Seed, just like the second parable of the Tares, with the words: 
GdAnv tapaBorny mapéOnxev avdtois Aéywv, whereas Mark (ver. 
30) joins it to the parable of the Fruit-bearing Earth merely by 
Kat édeyev, Luke, on the other hand, does not give the parable of 
the Mustard Seed along with that of the Leaven, which follows 
it also in Matthew, in one context with the parable of the Sower, 
which, according to him, too, was delivered to a great multitude 
of people (viii. 4 ff). Nor does he give it in another context, 
but merely in another place (xiii. 18-21) as a separate and 
independent paragraph, without specifying in any way when and 
in what circumstances it was spoken. For by the éAeyev odv 
(ver. 18) he simply joins one example of the teaching of Jesus 
to another, without chronological connection, and even without 
any certainly discernible connection in matter with the preceding 
paragraph (vv. 10-17).. The assertion that in him the two 
parables stand in their original context, whereas the place which 
they occupy in Matthew is merely the result of systematic 
arrangement, is therefore doubtful, because in Luke they are not 
placed in any definite historical context at all. 

‘Matthew begins the parable again in the way already noticed 
in reference to the parable of the Tares ;* <«., the chief idea of the 

1 See on ver. 24, 


f 
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first sentence, which in this case, as also elsewhere in the smaller 
parables, is the chief idea of the entire parable, is singled out 
beforehand and likened to the kingdom of heaven as the thing 
compared, after which the narration of the event begins with a 
relative sentence joining on to this chief idea, the relative sentence 
presenting a corresponding event in the sphere of the kingdom of 
heaven. “ Zhe kingdom of heaven,’ it is said in ver.-31, “1s like 
a grain of mustard seed which a man took and sowed in his field.” 
The prefixing of the participle XaBev to the verb éo7erpey merely 
sets forth the,action of the man in pictorial circumstantiality.* 
It does not imply that he was obliged to take up the small grain 
carefully because of its almost impalpable minuteness,’ as is 
shown by comparison with the AaBovca (ver. 33). He sowed 
the grain of mustard seed év T@ aGype avrTod, ze. so that it came 
to lie in his field (cf. vv. 19, 24). In Luke it is said in different 
yet similar terms: éBarev eis xfmov éavtod, “he cast it into 
his garden.” Thus, according to both evangelists, the field- or 
garden-plot where he sowed the mustard seed is definitely 
described as belonging to the sower, just like the field in the 
parable of the Tares, ver. 24. In Mark, on the contrary, no 
mention whatever is made of the concrete circumstance, that a 
man took a grain of mustard seed and sowed it in his plot of 
ground. The only reference there is a general one to the mustard 
seed sown in the earth, in order at once to describe the pecu- 
hiarity in regard to the size distinguishing it at first and in the 
course of its growth. 

Then Matthew, giving up his previous narrative style, passes 
on with ver. 32 toa similar description. Whereas Luke proceeds 
calmly to relate what became of the particular mustard grain * 
which the man sowed in his garden, without entering into a 


1 Cf. Meyer here, ? Lange. 

iv. 31: ds xoxxw ondorews, bs rav owapa x.7.2. The reading here is with Tischen- 
dorf and Weiss, ver. 81 f.: ds xdxxw owdorews, b¢ Seay onupn ext wis ys, paxporepoy ay 
THvTAY Tay CmEpuaraY TOY ia) THs Yyis,—xa) Frey orupa, aveBolver x7.a. The anako- 
luthon seems to me to be most simply explained as follows. According to the plan 
at first the sentence should run: 8, dra» cruph ix) c. y., dvaBalver xa} yiveras %.7.2., 
ic. the first trav corwph already suggests dveBulve x.7.2. as the apodosis. But the 
appositional participial clause : Haxporepay ov mévrov Trav omspu. caVv em, T. Yn having 
been appended to the protasis to lead up by the contrast to the point of the apodosis, 
the need now arises to resume the protasis before dvaBulves x.7.2., in order to 
preserve the close connection between gray omepy and the apodosis now unduly 
separated from it; and this is done by inserting the words xa) drav cxrapii. 

“Ver. 19: xa) ndtncev, xed iryevero sis DévOpov wekqrare 
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comparison of the mustard grain as such with other kinds of 
seed on the one hand, or other garden herbs on the other, 
Matthew leaves off the narrative which he has begun of the 
particular mustard grain, and turns aside to a description of 
the distinctive peculiarities of the mustard seed generally, from 
which the hearer or reader may learn for himself what became of 
the grain-first-mentioned. He continues, ver. 32: 3 puxpdrepov 
pév eotw Tavtov Tov oTeppdtov. The relative connection with 
what precedes is only loose, as is shown by the circumstance that 
the relative is governed in its gender not by the «oxxos, ver. 31, 
but by the following wavtav tév owepydrov. The relative 
therefore does not resume the particular xoxxos, ver. 31, but 
borrows from it the generic idea of a oméppa owdrews. Hence 
the translation is: “a seed (a kind of seed) which is smaller than 
all seeds.” Of course this statement in reference to the special 
smallness of the mustard seed is made, not from the standpoint 
of scientific botany, but merely from that of practical gardening, 
comparing the kinds of seed most usual at the time. ie eae 
is less to be dwelt upon as the mustard grain served among the 
Jews, on account of its smallness, to describe proverbially the 
‘insignificance of anything.’ In contrast with this special small- 
ness of the mustard seed is now set in what follows its con- 
spicuous magnitude when grown: “but. when it is grown, it is 
greater than the herbs.’ Thus the same mustard seed, which as a 
seed is distinguished from other seeds by its smallness, as a plant 
(trav avénO4) excels all plants belonging to the same category * 
in magnitude. Nor does it stop at the size of a Xayavoy of con- 
spicuous size, but in its growth assumes a form which makes it 
seem to belong to a different class of plants from that of Adyava. 
This it is which the words say: «ai yiveras Sévdpor, 4.c. although 
belonging to the class of herbs, it becomes a plant like a tree. 
Without using the word Sévdpov, Mark says the same in the 
words: kal movet KkAadovs péyadous, for the branching of large 
boughs from the main trunk is just that which makes the high- 
grown mustard plant look like a tree. When, on the other hand, 
it is said in Luke: «al éyévero eis Sévdpov péya, it is assumed 
that, where a mustard plant is the subject spoken of, no one will 


1 Cf, xvii. 20: ds xbxx0s cwearews, and the proverbial Sainz among the Rabbins. 


2 Of, Mark: ravrwy rav Any. 
3 That the mustard plant in the East really shoots up so high as to take the form 
of a tree, see the detailed proof in Winer, Handworterbuch, art. “‘ Senf.” 


~~. 
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understand “a tree, great in proportion to other trees,” but that - 
every one will understand “a tree, great.as such in proportion to 
the usual size of plants, or to what the mustard plant may reach 
in other cases ;” for to the very end Luke speaks of the particular 
mustard-grain sown by the man in his garden. The dévdpov péya 
does not on this account need to be explained by the supposition 
that in Luke, not the mustard plant, as in Matthew and Mark, 
but the mustard tree is meant’ (Salvadora persica), especially 
when by this supposition, if the meaning is “a tree great in 
comparison with other trees,” the dévdpov wéya would not really 
be explained, since the Salvadora persica is but a tree of very 
moderate size. Moreover, this tree, if at’ all native in Palestine, 
in any case is only rare, and its designation by oivame without 
proof.” 

The consequence of this Sévdpov yiwerOar, stated now as the 
conclusion of the whole, is, “that the birds of the heaven come and 
nest ® in its branches” (in the branches of the mustard-seed now 
become a tree). These branches, because like boughs, are large 
enough to afford them the shelter requisite for building their 
nests. Mark specially emphasizes this state of things by sub- 
joining to his ove? KAradous peyddovs as a consequence: woTe 
dvivacbar bd THY cKLAY a’TOD Ta TeTELVa TOD Ovpavod KaTacTKN- 
voov, where oxea is not merely a shelter from the heat of the sun, 
but in the wider sense a shelter from wind and weather in 
general. Finally, Luke mentions also the dwelling of the birds 
in the narrative style; and he does not relate it, we should 
observe, in subordination to the éyévero eis Sévdpov péeya as a 
mere consequence of the same, but in a separate, independent 
clause joins on this circumstance, as the last which he has to tell, 
to what he has previously related: Kat Ta werewd Tod ovpavod 
KaTecknvoocen év Tols KAGOOLS AUTOD. 

In the present parable, accordingly, a different, although similar 
physical event is used in figurative representation from that used 
in the first parables. True, at first the subject spoken of 
(according to Matthew and Luke) is a man who sowed ; but what 
he sows this time is a grain of mustard seed. Here, therefore, 
what is pictured is not a field of wheat developing from the seed 
to ripe fruit, as in the first parables, but the process of growth of 
a mustard plant. And the peculiarity pointed out in the growth 


180 eg. Weiss. ? See Winer, as before. 
° xaracxnvody, pitch their tent, build their nest, 
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of such a plant consists, on the one hand, in the diminutive 
smallness of the mustard grain, which has passed into a proverb, 
and on the other hand in the astonishing, tree-like magnitude of 
the plant springing from it, a mtetiitude excelling that of all 
plants of like kind. Thus the rule, e minimo maximum, which, 
of course, is the rule of all growth in nature, is here illustrated 
by the process of growth of the mustard seed particularly, because 
it can be illustrated in it by reason of its proverbial peculiarity 
with specially striking effect. In this way the choice of the 
mustard plant as the means of parabolic representation is perfectly 
explained ; and it is empty trifling to refer here to the seasoning 
virtue of the mustard.’ The mystery of the kingdom, then, herd 


revealed to the disciples, can be no other than this, that the 
kingdom of God founded by Jesus presents indeed at first an out- 


wardly insignificant form; but this very beginning, small to 


diminutiveness, possesses an inherent force of extension, in virtue of — 


which w% will grow unceasingly until it attains the vastest size, 
—a, revelation designed to solve for the disciples the contradiction 
existing between their expectation, based on the prophetic word, 
of the mighty extent of the Messianic kingdom, and the fact that 
merely a small company of sincere adherents had gathered round 
the person of Jesus. 

In detail, the course of thought in the parable is as follows. 
Just as what the sower deposits in his field is but a diminutive 
mustard-grain, so the kingdom of God in the beginning, imposed 
upon it by the founding work of Jesus on the ground of the 


\ 
| 
I 


world, presents an outwardly insignificant form, being realized at | 


first merely in an exceedingly narrow and small circle of men, in 
the diminutive band of disciples gathered round the Lord. The 
- sowing of the man must here (according to Matthew and Luke) 
be referred, as in the preceding parables, to the work of Jesus in 
founding the kingdom, And when it is not merely said generally 
that the man sowed the seed in the earth, but in Ais field 
(Luke, “in his garden ”), a definite parabolic reference must under- 
lie this feature, just as in the case of the similar feature in the 
parable of the Tares, ver. 24. And indeed Christ’s own explana- 
tion in reference to the parable of the Tares* must be taken as 
fixing the sense here, namely, that He meant to describe not 
merely, as one might suppose, the Israelitish nation, but the world 


in general, as the ground belonging to Him, on which He was / 


1 Stier, Olshausen. 2 See on ver. 38 there. 
GOEBEL, G 
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about to establish the kingdom of heaven. But as the small 
mustard-grain, so the thought continues, in virtue of the power 
of growth inherent in it, attains an astonishing, tree-like magni- 
tude on the ground in which it is planted, so the kingdom of 
God, narrowly limited at first, will, in virtue of the power of 
unceasing growth inherent in it, extend to a size transcending all 
expectation at its beginning. That it will at last embrace all 
mankind is certainly not said expressly. But what the last 
feature of the parable says looks in this direction, so far as the 
nature of the figure permits. 

When at the conclusion we read of the birds nesting in the 
branches, or under the shadow of the mustard plant that has 
grown into a tree, at the first glance one might feel tempted to 
suppose that this statement, as a mere illustration of the magni- 
tude of the tree-plant, is not meant to have a special interpreta- 
tion." But a more careful consideration makes this supposition. 
seem doubtful. First of all, the formal circumstance should be 
noted that, despite the otherwise not inconsiderable diversity of 
the accounts, this feature recurs in all three evangelists,—in the 
narrative of Luke, not in subordination to, but co-ordinately with 
the previous events,—and everywhere its position as the con- 
clusion of the whole gives it unmistakeable emphasis. In the 
second place, unless it really required a definite counterpart in 
the interpretation, it would not as to its substantive meaning 
even contain an illustration of the main thought; for after the 
plant has been once called a tree, its greatness receives in fact no 
new light from emphasizing the circumstance that birds make 
their nests in it. This feature would then be an incidental 
ornament of the description, possessing no value at all in reference 
to the thought expressed in the parable. And again the repeated 
occurrence of this feature in precisely similar connections in the 
figurative language of the prophets, and that with an undoubtedly 
definite meaning, is decisive. When Ezekiel predicts of the 
Messianic Branch of David’s royal house, that He will grow from 
a tender shoot into a great tree, that therefore His regal power 
will extend far, he adds, xvii. 23: “And under it shall dwell all 
fowl of every wing, in the shadow of the branches thereof shall 
they dwell.”? And the prophet connects a quite definite thought 
with this dwelling of the birds under the shade of the branches 

4So Weiss, 


; PNT >¥2, ch, bao chy oxy in Mark, and iv sors xaddos in Matthew and Luke. 
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of the tree, meaning thereby the dwelling of the nations under 
the shadow of the regal power of the Son of David. This is 
proved by comparison with xxxi. 6, 12, where, in a similar 
description of the kingdom of Assyria under the figure of a great 
tree, it is said: “ All the fowls of heaven made their nests in his 
boughs ;” and this figure is at once expressly interpreted thus: 
“Under his shadow dwell all great nations.’ Compare also Dan. 
iv. 9, where, in the description of the royal power of Nebuchad- 
nezzar under the figure of a great tree, the addition again is not 
wanting: “ The fowls of the heaven dwell in its boughs.” When 
therefore here, in a similar description of the extension of God’s 
Messianic kingdom under the figure of a tree, the coming 
and. dwelling of the birds of heayen’ in its branches and under 
its shadow is spoken of, the prophetic figure implied for the . 
hearers of the parable, to whom its meaning was well known, is 
the definite promise that the kingdom of God in its extension 
will embrace the nations, that the nations of the earth will enter 
it and partake of its blessings. 


THe LEAVEN. 
(Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 20, 21.) 


With the words a@AAnv mapaBornv éddanoev avrois, only 
slightly different from the formula used in vv. 24, 31, Matthew 
makes the transition (ver. 33) to the fourth and last of the 
parables constituting the discourse to the people,—that of the 
Leaven,—which is wanting in Mark, whilst Luke puts it in the 
same place as the parable of the Mustard Seed, appending it to 
the latter, xiii. 20, 21; and does so with a wddw elmev, which 
intimates that the discourse lingers on a subject previously 
discussed, so that in Luke the two parables join to form an 
independent and mutually related pair. 

The incident employed in figurative representation is intro- 
duced (ver. 33) in the same way as in the preceding parables :? 
pola éotly 4 Bacireia TOY ovpavev foun, iy rNaBotoa yuvn 

1 Not here, as in Ezek. xvii. 23, ‘‘all birds,” simply because the figure of the 


mustard plant does not suffice for this. 
2 See on vv. 24, 31, 
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évéxpuev eis adevpou cata Ttpia, ws ov éfuuadOn drov. In- 
Luke, apart from the somewhat different introduction, and the 
reading éxpuev preferable there, the words have just the same 
tenor. Here, then, the kingdom of heaven is compared to a lump 
of: leaven, “which a woman took and hid in three sata of meal.” 
Three sata of meal make exactly an ephah, an ordinary quantity 
of meal.’ Although the measure of such a quantity cannot be 
determined with full certainty, so much is established that it is a 
very considerable amount of meal, Thus an ordinary, and at 
the same time the greatest possible quantity is chosen to define 
the amount of the meal. Bengel: “Quantum uno tempore ab 
homine portari, vel ad pinsendum sumi soleret.” The word 
éyxpUTTev, occurring only here in the New Testament, describes 
as the business of the woman a simple working of the leaven 
into the mass of the meal, so that it is hidden therein. There is 
therefore here no intimation that a continuous and strenuous 
mixing and kneading of the leaven into the meal takes place. 
Hence we must not translate: knead in.? And in this case also 
the clause &ws ob é€uy0n cannot mean that the woman persevered 
in her work “ wntil at (ro ddevpov) was entirely leavened.” Neither 
the expression éyxpUm7ev, nor the meaning of CvuodcOat, counte- 
nance this meaning. For fupovc@ae cannot denote the blending 
of the meal with the leaven, which takes place during the act of 
mixing, but is the process of the leavening of the meal taking 
place gradually in the fermentation after the act of mixing is 
ended, by which the meal assumes the properties of the leaven, 
and itself becomes leaven. The clause éws od éfupdOn Sdrov cannot 
therefore be meant to define the duration of the act of éyxpvarew, 
but merely the duration of the state thereby induced. The 
woman hid the leaven in the meal, and left it hidden until the 
meal was thoroughly leavened. 

In order to ascertain the thought of the parable, the relation 
of this parable to that of the Mustard Seed must chiefly be taken 
into consideration, forming, as they do, a pair of parables in 
Matthew, and still more plainly in Luke. And this all the more, 
that their close mutual relation plainly appears also in the 
parallelism of the figurative incidents in the two parables. For 
although the figure used in the second parable is quite different 
from that of the first, still the two chief incidents finding 


Gen. xviii. 6; Judg. vi. 19; 1 Sam. i, 24, 
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expression in the two passages are unmistakeably parallel. There, 
a mustard grain which a man took and sowed in his field (dv 
AaBov avOpwros eorretpev x.7.r.) ; here, a lump of leaven, which 
a woman took and hid in a mass of meal (jv AaBodca yuri 
évéxpuvrev «.7.d.). And whereas there it is shown how the small 
mustard-grain, when sown in the field, grows to vast size on this 
ground ; so here, how the small lump of leaven, when inserted in 
the great mass of meal, exerts a transforming influence on this 
mass, communicating to it its own nature, until the entire mass 
has become a great leaven. Here, therefore, the rule e¢ minimo 
maximum—the chief thought of the parable of the Mustard Seed 
—as such recurs, only with the difference that there the small 
thing becomes great in virtue of the power of self-extension 
inherent in it ; here, on the other hand, in virtue of an assimilative 
power inherent in it, which converts the surrounding mass into 
its own nature. This parallelism of the figurative events in the 
two parables, which form a pair, requires then of necessity for 
the second an interpretation running parallel with that of the 
first. And if the first was intended to teach the disciples that 
this very beginning—small even to insignificance,—belonging to 
the kingdom of God at present on the ground of the world, 
possesses a power of extension, in virtue of which it will grow to 
a vastness embracing all nations, the second is meant to show 
them that this very beginning—small almost to the vanishing-point: 
—assigned to the kingdom of God in the broad human world,. 
possesses a transforming power, in virtue of which, becoming more: 
and more pervasive, and advancing without interruption, it will 
exert a transforming influence on humanity, communicating to tt: 
its own nature, until the whole of humanity has assumed the nature 
of the kingdom of God. Thus the thought here expressed is not 
in fact essentially different from the one expressed in the parable 
of the Mustard Seed. The distinction is simply this, that there 
the world appears in a merely general sense as the ground on 
which the kingdom of God is founded and extends; here, on the 
other hand, as the material which the kingdom of God concealed 
in its midst pervades with its own nature, and thus absorbs into 
itself. Both parables serve likewise to remove the surprise of 
the disciples, arising from their intense expectation of a mighty 
extension of the Messianic kingdom in the world, at the beginning 
of that kingdom outwardly so insignificant and limited ; and they 
do this by bringing to view the truth, that this very beginning, 
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so slight at present, is the condition and security of its greatness 
in the future. And precisely for this reason the contents of the 
two parables are especially appropriate to the situation, which 
was characterized by a thoroughgoing severance between a small 
band of sincere disciples of Jesus on the one hand, and the body 
of the people receding more and more into inveterate unbelief on 
the other. 

Accordingly, the exact interpretation of the parable is as 
follows. Like a small lump of leaven which a woman hid in a 
great heap of meal, so Christ's founding work plants the kingdom 
of God in an inconsiderable, insignificant form amid the great, 
wide human world, so that it disappears in that world. But as 
that slight quantity of leaven, in virtue of its assimilative power, 
appropriates and works in the great mass of meal until the latter 
is thoroughly leavened, so the kingdom of God, in virtue of the 
renewing and transforming forces inherent in it, will exert an 
unceasingly progressive influence on the human world surrounding 
it, pervading it with God’s word, and subjecting it to God’s holy 
will, and by this means transforming it, until in its entirety it 
shall have assumed the nature of the kingdom of God, until 
humanity as a whole shall have become the community of God’s 
kingdom. Thus, in the hiding the leaven, as the act which gives 
the impulse to the subsequent development, Jesus refers to His 
own Messianic work as in the former parables in the sowing. 
The reason why the founding work is here ascribed, not to a man, 
but to a woman, is plainly the obvious one, that an employment 
commonly falling to woman in domestic life is referred to, not a 
work falling to men, This circumstance, therefore, gives no right 
whatever in the interpretation to make the Church at once the 
subject of the “ hiding.” And just as little as the woman is 


_ the Church, is the leaven the word of God or the gospel. The 
leaven is not merely the means and instrument for leavening the 


mass of the meal, it is itself a small quantity of already leavened 
matter in the midst of a vast mass of matter to be leavened by 
it in the way of assimilation. Hence the word of God may be 
called the leavening virtue in the leaven, but not the leaven 
itself. The latter, in exact correspondence to the mustard seed, 
is rather the kingdom of God in the still limited form in which 
it was established by Jesus, or in other words, the small circle of 
the disciples of Jesus planted in the great, wide human world, 
1 Cf. ‘The Parables to the People by the Sea.” 
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to whom the word and will of God have become the governing 
principle of life, and from whom the influences above described 
do and will issue." Further, not without intention is the working 
of the leaven into the meal described by the unusual expression 
“ hiding,” which makes prominent the vanishing of the leaven // 
in the mass of meal. It is thereby intimated that the kingdom 
of God in the world is at first hidden and unmarked. Because 
of its insignificant appearance it vanishes, so to speak, in the 
mass of the human world, in whose midst it is set up. Finally, 
the three sata of meal are not, as might be interpreted in con- 
sonance with the wording, the situation, and the standpoint of the 
disciples, to be referred merely to the Jewish nation, but in 
conformity with the ecumenical design of Jesus Himself, as it 
appeared in the interpretation of the field in the parable of the 
Tares, to the human world in general. But this gives no sort of 
warrant to the amusing references of the three sata—which, 
however, are only mentioned as the usual amount of a large 
baking—to the three parts of the world then known, or to the 
three sons of Noah? or to the Greeks, Jews, and Samaritans ;® 
and still less does it warrant references to the three orders, or 
the heart, soul, and spirit,‘ or the body, soul, and spirit.’ 

The interpretation given certainly differs materially from the 
view not unusual in practical exposition. According to the latter, 
the leaven is said to be the word of God, and the woman the 
Church, whose duty it is to mix the word, so to speak, in the 
world and in worldly life, until that life is permeated by it.’ 


1Cf Matt. v. 13: ‘*Ye are the salt of the earth ;” Matt. xxviii. 19: wabaredours 
maven ree evn, 
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5 See Olshausen. Hofmann (on Luke xiii. 20, 21) declares not merely against 
the Jewish-national reference of the meal disclaimed above, but also against the 
ecumenical reference. The object of appropriation and transformation is said to be 
merely those ‘‘ destined to be the Church of God at last.” But humanity as a whole 
is destined to this. That in the present «on it includes such elements as oppose 
themselves with invincible obstinacy to the appropriating and transforming virtue 
of God’s kingdom, that therefore the positive assimilative virtue will not attain its 
goal without the purifying judicial catastrophe of the end,—this other side of the 
question might remain outside the view of the present parable, which condenses 
into one brief sentence, and under one great single point of view, the entire 
development of God’s kingdom from its smallest beginnings up to its great final 
goal, because the necessary exclusion of individuals, however great their number, 
makes no change in the certain attainment of the goal itself, namely, humanity as 
a whole becoming the community of the kingdom of God. 

° Cf. e.g. Stier. 
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That this view misinterprets both the woman and the meal itsclf, 
has been already shown. Moreover, something is deduced from 
the “ hiding” which it does not contain, namely, the idea of 
strenuous, continuous kneading, and with this kneading again is 
combined the process of leavening as its immediate and contem- 
poraneous effect, whereas in reality it is an independent effect, 
to which the hiding of the leaven merely gives the impulse. 
And again, on this interpretation, the obvious parallelism of the 
figurative events in the present and the preceding parable is left 
quite out of sight, which is enough alone to make it impossible. 
Moreover, this latter point is decisive against the interpretation 
advanced by older expositors, and advocated recently by Thiersch, 
according to which the meal is said to be the corruption in 
doctrine and life invading the kingdom of God. On the other 
hand, there is no force in the objection that the meal is likened 
by 6uola éorly to the kingdom of heaven, for this by no means 
affirms that in the parable thus introduced the leaven is intended 
as a single idea to symbolize the kingdom of God? It is, how- 
ever, decisive against the interpretation of Thiersch, that in this 
way the meal receives an interpretation altogether unlike that of 
the Mustard Seed, whereas it is obviously put on a parallel with 
that parable. And in what glaring incongruity the entire thought 
of the parable would stand with that of the parable of the 
Mustard Seed! By the side of the comforting promise that the 
kingdom of heaven will grow from its small beginning to a 
greatness embracing the nations, would be placed the gloomy, 
fateful prediction, that corruption will invade and permeate the 
kingdom of God until it falls a complete prey to this corruption. 
Nothing else could be the meaning of the parable, without even 
an intimation being given respecting the solution of so dark a 
mystery. No analogy for a prediction of such baleful meaning 
can be anywhere found in the discourses of Jesus, least of all in. 
the parable of the tares, where only a temporary combination of 
false with true members in the Church was spoken of, which 
will come to an end with the complete, thoroughgoing exclusion 
of the former. And thus the only plausible support which this 
interpretation finds in the circumstance that the influence issuing 
from the leaven is used figuratively in three passages of the New 
Testament * in a bad sense, is thoroughly precarious. In itself 


“4 12g. Stier, Lange. ? Cf. the parable of the Tares, on ver. 24, 
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this influence may be used figuratively just as well in a good as 
in a bad sense, or rather more aptly in a good sense, because 
within the figurative incident the influence on the baking is not 
bad, but good. The more frequent use of the influence of the 
leaven in a bad sense only needs the explanation readily present- 
ing itself in the allusion to the legal prohibition of the leavened 
bread in the Paschal Feast, to which the chief passage (1 Cor. v.) 
expressly refers. But such a reference is altogether foreign to 
the present passage, because here the intention of the woman is 
certainly represented to be not the corrupting of the meal, but 
the preparation of a wholesome baking. 


We have now reached the end of the series of parables 
delivered to the multitude gathered near the sea. If we glance 
back once more at the disclosures made therein to the disciples 
respecting the nature and growth of the kingdom of heaven, they 
arrange themselves in the following order. The teaching of the 
first parable is, that the founding of the kingdom of God takes 


place, not by the exertion of an outwardly compelling power, but | 
in the spiritual way of a preaching of the word of the kingdom, 


the effect of which depends on the character of the hearers. The 
second parable in Mark adds, that the continuous development 
of the kingdom of God founded by the labour of Jesus, until it 
reaches the goal of consummation, is not to be looked for from an 
exertion of the Messiah’s power, but rests with the personal moral 


effort of the hearers of the word. This continuous development ‘?) | 


of the kingdom of God from the basis laid by Jesus’ Messianic 


work, up to the goal of its consummation, forms then the subject _—_ 
of the remaining parables. This development indeed will be - 


stained by the intrusion of false members,—such is the teaching 
of the second parable in Matthew, giving the needful revelations 
and instructions respecting this strange fact. But, on the other 
hand, the third parable says, that this development will exhibit 
a continuous progression from a small beginning on to world- 
embracing magnitude, in virtue of an impulse of self-extension 
inherent in the kingdom of God once founded, or, according to 
the fourth parable, in virtue of the power peculiar to it to 
permeate the surrounding world and transform it into its own 


nature. 


\ 
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THE PARABLES IN THE CONVERSATION WITH THE 
DISCIPLES. 


At Capernaum, on the same day on which Jesus had uttered 
the first parables by the sea, the disciples were permitted to 
receive a second series of parables from His lips in the course of 
the conversation, already mentioned several times, which took 
place in private after the dismissal of the people. 

The previous course of investigation has already led us to 
consider the initial portion of the conversation. When Jesus, 
having dismissed the crowds of people and returned to the house, 
was alone with the Twelve and other disciples, the latter had 
questioned Him as to the reason of His parabolic method of 
teaching, and also requested from Him the interpretation of 
particular parables.’ Hereupon Jesus had first instructed them 
respecting the reason of His parabolic mode of teaching 
(vv. 11-17), then explained at length the first of His parables 
(vv. 18-23), and finally, at their request, given an explanation 
of the second (vv. 37-43); this time, however, briefly naming 
the counterparts of the particular persons and ideas in the 
narrative, and leaving to them the interpretation proper of the 
figurative incidents on the same lines. He expressly inter- 
preted merely the incident concluding the whole narrative— 
for what reason has been investigated before. Accordingly, if 
the previous course of the conversation appears governed by 
the intention to lead the disciples on to an independent under- 
standing of the parables, this intention emerges clearly to view 
when we now hear Jesus, founding on the first complete and 
the second incomplete interpretation, deliver to the disciples a 
new series of parables (vv. 44-50), and then see Him address 
the question to the disciples: Have ye understood all these 
things? (ver. 51),—a question to which the disciples can now 
reply with the simple affirmative. Therefore the Lord is able 
to say to them in the concluding saying, which is clothed in 
figurative form (ver. 52): “Because of this acquaintance wah 

1 Cf. Matt. xiii, 86 with ver. 10 and Mark iv. 10. 
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the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (8d rodro), a treasure 
of new knowledge lies at the service of every teacher who is a 
disciple of the kingdom,” in addition to the traditional teaching © 
to which the scribes of Israel were previously limited; and this 
treasure he is to use in free and independent activity. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE, 
(Matt. xiii. 44.) 


“Opola éotly 4 Bactrela tdv obpavdv Onoavpe Kexpuppeve 
év 7T@ ayp@; thus begins the first parable of the new series 
(ver. 44). The dd before éuola (Rec.) is (with Tischendorf) 
to be erased on weighty authority. In allusion to the immedi- 
ately preceding interpretation of the parable of the Tares, the 
word is borrowed from vv. 45, 47, the new independent start 
made here by the ¢liscourse being overlooked. The kingdom of 
heaven is compared to “a treasure hid in the field.” To para- 
phrase the article before dyp@, “in the (definite) field,’ or to 
take it without further ado as generic,’ is not to explain it, but 
to render it unintelligible. The use of the article rests on the 
assumption, that to the hearers with the notion of a treasure not 
merely preserved,’ but hidden, the notion of a garden or field 
where it is buried is naturally associated, burial being the usual 
way of securely concealing a treasure of gold or silver. The 
following relative sentence says of this hidden treasure: dv eipav 
 &vOpwtros Expviyev. Thus, a man found. the treasure, in what 
way is not said, the conjunction of circumstances which caused 
him to find the treasure being left out of view. With the 
participle aorist the narrative passes quickly over the finding 
to state what he did with the find: edpav expuev. One 
might feel tempted to take this éxpuvey as identical with the 
xpvrrew already mentioned in xexpuppéve, and therefore in the 
sense of the pluperfect as a supplementary explanation of that 
participle, so that the treasure would not be found in the field, 
but somewhere else, and then buried by the finder in the field 
But this attempt is inevitably wrecked on the confusion thus 
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introduced into the simple flow of the narrative. For when a 
treasure hidden in the field, which some one found, was first 
spoken of, the finding could not possibly be meant to refer to 
any other than the hiding-place just described; and when a 
second xpurtew is spoken of, in the circumstances of the case 
this can only be a second hiding of the treasure, and, no other 
place being mentioned, in the same field in which it was hidden 
before. The apparently enigmatical character of this act is 
explained so soon as we learn from what follows that the inten- 
tion of the finder is directed to the acquiring of the field. He 
leaves the treasure in its hiding-place in order that he may be 
able to acquire it for himself in this its hiding-place. He 
cunningly says to himself that it would be dangerous were he 
to publish his find before he is able really to call it his own; 
and that, buried as it is, the treasure will remain secure to him 
whilst he goes to make it his own. 

In what follows the relative construction_is given up, the 
narrative continuing in an independent sentence with a vividly 
descriptive present tense. Moreover, the action stated in this 
final sentence is specially emphasized by the introductory clause: 
kal amo Ths xapas avTod bmaye, a plain indication that the 
special emphasis of the narrative lies on this final sentence. In 
connection with emotions like yapd, ¢o8os, Av, the preposition 
amo denotes the inner motive of an action, in which case the 
article may be absent (Luke xxi. 26), but is more frequentl 
present (Matt. xiv. 26; Luke xxii. 45, xxiv. 41; Acts xiiv 1a, 
But even when the article, wanting in the corresponding German? 
expressions, “ from joy, fear,” etc., is present, the adtod added here 
has still nothing strange about it, and there is no reason for 
depriving it of its obvious reference to the finder as the subject of 
the joy, and referring it, as many do, to the treasure as the object 
of the joy. Hence: “And moved by his joy he goes,” nal wore 
mwavta boa exer Kal ayopater Tov dypov éxelvov. In addition, 
then, to prudence and cunning, in his joy he exhibits a determi- 
nation that renounces and sacrifices everything in acquiring the 
treasure. It is no difficulty to him that he must pay a price 
which he can only command by selling the whole of his posses- 
sions. He acts without hesitation, “sells all that he possesses and 
buys that field,” thus putting himself, at the sacrifice of all the 
rest of his property, in possession of the hidden treasure. 

1 So too in English. 
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The design of the parable is plain. For when a description is 
given here of the way in which a man gets a treasure he has found 
into his own possession, the intention can only be to say in what 
way we must appropriate the kingdom of God, which Jesus brings 
to men, and make rt owr own possession. Thus the kingdom of 
heaven or of God stands over against the individual man, 
not so much as an order of things fixed by the divine will, to 
which the individual has to submit, and of which he has to 
become a member, but as an order of things replete with divine 
blessings, and therefore as a state of blessedness, a precious good 
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which offers itself to his possession, and summons him to make — 


it his own. . 

When, then, the description of the way in which the man 
obtains the treasure is introduced in the parable by the state- 
ment that the treasure which the man found is hidden in the 
field, and therefore buried, this can only mean that the blessings 
of the kingdom of heaven are not, as the Jewish expectation in 
its externalizing conception of the Messianic promises was inclined 
to suppose, blessings obvious to sense, and lying on the surface of 
things, but that they belong to the sphere of the inner life of the 
spirit hidden to the outward gaze—they are the purely spiritual 
blessings of the divine fellowship offering itself to man in Jesus. 
This interpretation of the buried state of the treasure, so opposed 
to the Messianic hopes of the age which looked for a kingdom of 
public, outward glory, is clearly the only natural one; whereas 
the interpretation, favoured by many, of the hiding of the treasure 
in the bosom of the Church, falls to the ground with the erroneous 
reference of the field to the Church ;! and the reference, favoured 
by others, to the concealment of the treasure before the appear- 
ance of Christ ? is irrelevant, because the treasure in the parable 
was not merely hidden previously, but is found hidden, and 
remains hidden even after it is found. When, then, the blessing 
of God’s kingdom, hidden in that sense, is so brought home to a 
man that the blessing is made known to him (de. that he sees 
and feels its inestimable worth), this is a piece of good fortune, 
like the finding of treasure buried in a field. But whoever 
enjoys such good fortune (as was the case with the hearers of 
the perebla.—the disciples of Jesus) must turn it to profit. For 
as one cannot call a buried treasure his own simply because he 
has found it, but must first acquire it for himself, so also it is 

1 See below. 2 Kuinoel, 
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not enough to have received an impression of the kingdom of 
heaven and its priceless worth ; on the contrary, it must be made 
a personal possession. And to this end there is needed, on one 
hand, thoughtful prudence; on the other hand, and chiefly, a 
moral determination which foregoes and sacrifices everything. 
Just as the man in the parable prudently leaves the treasure in 
its hiding-place until he can really call it his own, so also the 
man to whom the hidden blessing of God’s kingdom has presented 
itself is not to boast and brag prematurely, before he really 
possesses it, else he would be in danger of losing it before he 
has it; but he is to leave the costly blessing of God’s kingdom, 
so secret and inward in nature, in this its hiding-place, by allow- 
ing the impression of it.which he has received to nestle in the 
hidden depths of his heart, and by cherishing it in quiet feeling. 
Thus will it remain assured to him while he strives for its posses- 
sion with all his strength. This definite interpretation of the 
circumstance, that Fhal finder again hides the treasure, and 
acquires it for himself in its hiding-place, is required, because 
the strange addition of so peculiar a feature—by no means indis- 
pensable to the rest of the context—is only explained by the 
reference to such an interpretation. Nevertheless, the chief 
purpose has reference to the last thought, to the all-sacrificing 
determination by which the kingdom of God must be acquired. 
For as the man in the parable goes and sells all that he has in 
order, instead, to buy the buried treasure, so whoever would 
secure the treasure of God’s kingdom must inwardly give up 
every other possession, everything otherwise dear to him to which 
his heart clings, must inwardly renounce affection for every other 
possession Soses in order instead to gain that highest good ; 
for at no lower price will it become his. It can only be possessed 
by one who renounces the desire to possess anything else beside 
it. Thus it is an inward act that is expressed and required by 
the selling of every possession in the parable, as is implied in 
the nature of a comparison representing the inward by the out- 
ward; but it is not for this reason a mere depreciation of every- 
thing else in comparison with the blessing of the gospel that is 
meant,’ but an act of renunciation which, although inward, is 
none the less actual and complete. After this act is done, the 
outward, literal giving up of any possession, wherever requisite, 


- is no longer a matter of hesitation. 
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If, then, we have correctly reproduced the original meaning of 
the parable, every special interpretation of the twice - mentioned 


' field is excluded. And this rightly. For at the beginning of | 
the parable the mention of the field merely served to intensify | 
the idea of hiding by the more definite and picturesque idea of | 
burial, which is the surest, and therefore the usual, way of | 
concealing a treasure. Its second mention at the close of the | 


parable, where the field is bought as containing the treasure, was 


unavoidable, if the thought was to be carried out, that the hidden © 


treasure of God’s kingdom also must be acquired as a hidden 
one. specially must we reject the frequently attempted 
reference of the field to the Church, because the relation of the 
Church to the blessings of God’s kingdom treasured by it in no 
way corresponds to the relation of a field to the treasure buried 
in it. For instead of concealing and hiding the blessings of 
God’s kingdom, the Church’s calling is. rather in every way to 
make known and publish those blessings, which in themselves 
are of a bidden nature. And if we attempt to apply the field to 
the secularized Church, in which the true blessings of salvation 
are buried under the rubbish of external worldly aims and human 
ordinances, the re-burying of the treasure in the field and the 
buying of the field at the conclusion will not at all harmonize 
with such a view. For on no account can the meaning be, that, 
in order to obtain the blessings of salvation, one must accept a 
church, which has perverted its true calling into its opposite, 
into the bargain. To accept this interpretation is to attribute to 


the parable ex eventu a prophetic signification, having reference 


to particular periods in the history of the Church, to which the 
text gives no manner of support. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
(Matt. xiii, 45, 46.) 


Beside the parable of the Hidden Treasure now appears 
(ver. 45 f.) a second, resembling the former in the main—that of 
the Pearl of Great Price. Its resemblance to the former is 
indicated at the outset by the introductory wad suggestive of 
repetition. IId\w opola éorly 4} Bacrrela tov oipavadv avOpwrr@ 
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éurrop@. That the kingdom of heaven is not at once likened to 
the pearl as the parallel-idea to the treasure, but that instead of 
this an guopos is put first, cannot surprise us after what has 
been already remarked on ver. 24 of this chapter. Whether 
then the single idea put first as such answers to the kingdom of 
heaven or not, the meaning of the introduction is simply this, 
that the following narrative is meant to serve as a comparison to 
corresponding circumstances and events in the sphere of the 
heavenly kingdom. ‘AvOpér@ is prefixed to éuaopm as an | 
antithesis to tv ovpavav. Thus special attention is called to the 
fact that the nature of the kingdom of heaven is meant to be 
illustrated from the sphere of the natural life of man.’ ’Epsropo 
is in apposition, thus: “ Zhe kingdom of heaven is like a man 
(namely) a merchant.” An éurropos is a merchant, then more 
precisely a wholesale dealer, whose work lies principally in the 
purchase of goods, the procuring of transmarine or other foreign 
wares, whilst leaving the sale to the retailer. Then to the 
designation as éuzropos corresponds the kind of mercantile 
activity ascribed to the one so designated. It is so in the 
appended participial sentence, which here, as in ver. 24, takes 
the place of the relative sentence occurring elsewhere in similar 
introductions to parables: {rodyrt nadovs papyapitas. Thus, 
the mercantile activity here considered does not relate to the 
disposing of wares, but lies in the region of inquiry. The object 
which his inquiry has in view is pearls, an article of trade of 
great importance in the ancient world,—and pearls of special 
beauty and excellence. The adjective xadovs cannot be meant 
in the present context to describe pearls generally as excellent in 
comparison with other things, but distinguishes the pearls, which 
are the objects of his search, as excellent from pearls of inferior 
order. The merchant is therefore a man skilled in the value 
of pearls, making it his special business to seek pearls of pre- 
eminent excellence. 

Then in what follows the finding at once responds to the 
seeking ; for, putting etper first with emphasis, and opposing it 
by S€ to &rodvts, the narrative proceeds, ver. 46 : etpov 6& eva 
ToAUT LOY papyapitnv. Such is the correct reading, which, in 
order to give this emphasis to the edpev, somewhat harshly 
breaks off the construction scarcely begun, and begins an 
independent sentence ; whereas the reading 65 ebpov «7.0. (Rec.), 

1 Just so in ver, 52, xviii, 23, xx. 1, xxii, 2. 
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which perhaps arose from a dafetducekt to the dv edpev in the 
parallel parable, ver. 44, is smoother, although less pregnant. 
But that which he found is nevertheless fishiys surprising to the 
finder, leaving his expectation far behind. a seeker after 
goodly pearls ad “one pearl of great price.” The excellence 
of this pearl, far surpassing all other pearls, is expressed not 
merely by the adjective woAvripos, still further heightening the 


designation xados, but chiefly by the prefixing of the numeral éva. 


Not merely has he found a pearl of special costliness, but a unique, 
costly pearl, which presents itself to him—a connoisseur on this 
subject—as unique of its kind, alone and incomparable in its 
_ costliness. And after he has found the costly pearl, and finding 
it has perceived its unique value, he acts accordingly: dmedOav 
mérrpaxev «.T.X. The introductory amedOwv, corresponding to the 
introductory clause ao tis yapas aitod brdryes in the parallel 
parable, ver. 44, signalizes the following act as specially worthy 
of notice. And at the same time in the present connection it 
denotes the instantaneous breaking off and giving up of his 
previous work of seeking. Now that he has found the one pearl 
of great price, his search after goodly pearls is at an end; he has 
but one thing to aim at, actually to possess the one of great 
price. And this possession he strives after with the same all- 
renouncing, all-sacrificing determination with which the man in 
‘the previous parable puts himself in possession of the treasure : 
mémpaxey TavTa boa elyev Kal Hyopacey adtov. Here the 
narrative does not, as in the previous parable in the corresponding 
place, pass into the present of vivid realization. But here also 
the perfect zrémpaxev before the aorist sjrydpacev lays a specially 
vivid emphasis on the decisive act, the selling of all his property : 
He has sold all that he had, and bought the same. It only 
corresponds to the incomparable value of the pearl, that it cannot 
be purchased at a lower price than the sale of every other 
possession. And thus the merchant, perceiving its unique value, 
without delay pays this price in order to become possessor of the 
one pearl. 

The general design of the parable is obviously the same as in 
the preceding parable. ‘For as there the point in question is the 
acquiring of a treasure found, so here it is that of a pearl found. 
Thus, here as there the way is explained in which man must 
acquire and make his own the blessing of the kingdom of heaven 
offered to him in the person and words of Jesus. 
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‘But the way in which this final thought is prepared for is 
materially different here from what it is there. For whereas 
there the finding of a treasure was at once spoken of as an 

, unexpected piece of fortune happening to a man, here, while a 
similar find is spoken of, the personality of the finder is briefly — 
and sharply characterized, so that we see what enabled him to 
find it. The intention here, therefore, is to intimate what is 
requisite on the part of man in order even to find the costly 
blessing of God’s kingdom. "What caused the merchant to find 
the one costly pearl was this, that he, a man skilled in the 

pursuit, instituted zealous search with critical intelligence after 
pearls of special worth. Had he not been what he was, and had 
he not done what he did, he would not have found the pearl of 
great price, or, what amounts to the same, would not have 
perceived its worth. In the sphere of the heavenly kingdom 
this merchant can only be the man who finds no satisfaction in 
the blessings of life offered him by the world, but, recognising 
| their insignificance, with critical intelligence and earnest spiritual 
» longing soaks after better, more precious blessings, whose 
possession will yield true, abiding satisfaction Accordingly, the 
goodly pearls as such have no Gieanite reference, as often supposed, 
to the blessings of intellectual culture, science, art, and the like. 
They are objects of search merely, and therefore still indefinite. 
Only such a man is able to find the kingdom of heaven, for only 
such an one is able to estimate its worth. Like as the merchant 
in his search meets with a pearl, which he perceives to be of 
unique costliness, so to the man who seeks and inquires with 
earnest longing for salvation the kingdom of God presents itself 
as the one supreme good of absolute, infinite worth, beside which 
everything else which a man may possess appears worthless. 
But it is not enough, when we have found the kingdom of God, 
to recognise it in its absolute worth as the one supreme good, 
but, in order to become its actual master, moral action corre- 
sponding to such knowledge is required. Thus, at the close the 
parable reverts completely to the line of thought in the previous 
parable. Like as the merchant, after he has found the pearl of 
great price, setls everything in order to obtain it, so the costly 
blessing of the kingdom of God, as alone precious, is to be 
acquired by renunciation of every other possession. (Cf. the inter- 
pretation of the corresponding passage in the previous parable.) 


~ 
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A comparative retrospect of the two parables shows, that they 
not merely run up into the same principal and concluding 
thoughts, but that they have also something in common in their 
first introductory portion. For when Jesus at first describes the 
kingdom of heaven as a hidden good, which is found in the same 
way as a buried treasure, and then adds by way of climax, that, 
in order to be able to find it at all, a deeper longing for salvation 
must be present, such as is able to distinguish the precious from 
the worthless, the two statements suggest in common the difficulty 
which man finds in arriving at an inner perception of the supreme 
good presented to him in the kingdom of heaveng The difficulty 
laid bare in the first comparison is one having its ground in the 
nature of God’s kingdom itself; the difficulty laid bare in the 
second is the one lying in the pre-condition requisite on the part 
of man. This is the only distinction between the two parables, 
nonias ‘eg. Olshausen supposes’) that the one pictures a more 
receptive nature, the second a noble, self-active nature-—a view 
which would unwarrantably deprive the parables of their 
generality of application. Accordingly, the two parables remind, 
in their introductory portion, of the first parable of the Sower. 
For, like that one, these parables also serve to explain to the 
disciples why the word of the kingdom finds an intelligent 
reception with so few, whilst remaining a mystery to the — 
multitude. 


THE FIsHING-NET. 
(Matt. xiii. 47-50.) 


Upon the pair of parables—the Treasure and the Pearl— 
follows now a third parable, joined to the former by wa\uv only, 
without any connecting words. The connection by md)wy, indica- 
- tive of repetition, we have already found twice in pairs of parables 
closely related in meaning, namely, in addition to the twin 
parables of the Treasure and Pearl just noticed, in those of the 
Mustard Seed and Leaven in Luke xiii. 20. We-are therefore 
warranted in expecting that here also the wadw will not refer 
in a purely formal way to a second comparison of the kingdom 
of heaven, but is also meant to intimate, in reference to the 

1 And Keil in like manner, 
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third parable, a similarity in contents to the preceding pair of 
parables. 
In ver. 47 it is said: wadwy Sil éotly 4 Bac. Tov oup. 
cayivn. Here, then, the first thing in the symbolic narrative is 
a fishing-net, and that a large drag-net, intended to catch fish in 
masses, according to the special meaning of caynvn, in distinction 
from the more general décrvov. And, in the first place, the 
participles, which supply the place of a relative Bentence, recount 
the circumstances bearing upon this net: BrAnOelon eis THY barac- 
cav Kat éx tTavTos yévous cuvayayoton. The participles stand 
in the aorist. The occurrence is therefore not depicted, as might 
indeed have been done also in the present case, as one often 
repeated, but is related as of a particular definite fact, “the net 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.” The word 
“ gathered,” chosen to describe the act of catching, signalizes in this 
act the element of bringing together, collecting. What the net 
collects is very diverse, it gathers “of every kind,” sez. of fish. 
The right exposition of the words “ of every kind” is of special 
importance for the understanding of the entire parable. First of 
all, it is certain that the meaning cannot be, that every kind of 
fish in existence was caught,—an inconceivable thing—but every 
kind of fish offering itself to the net. The net cast into the sea 


' —such is the thought—makes no distinction between the fish, 


admitting the one sort and leaving the rest outside, but without 
distinction gathers of every kind coming in its way. The only 
doubt possible is, whether in those words we are to think simply 
of different genera of fish in the scientific sense, or of different 
kinds in the general sense, without regard to what their difference 
of kind consists in, whether in scientific species, or in size or 
excellence, or aught else. But whilst the literal meaning of 
yévos =“ race” by no means necessitates the former view,—for 
elsewhere also it expands into the meaning “ different kind” in 
the general sense,,—the context decides for the latter. For 
obviously the indiscriminate gathering here spoken of is meant 
to form a contrast to the separation between the good and 
the bad related afterwards. But this contrast only actually 
exists if the “gathering of every kind” refers, not merely to 
different scientific species, but to any difference of kind whatever, 
inclusive of those described afterwards by the distinction of good 
and bad. The narrative then continues with an independent 
1 Bg. 1 Cor. xii, 10, 28, xiv. 10. 
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sentence, although one joined on to the preceding by the relative 
pronoun, ver. 48: jv, Ore em dqpatn, ava itBacayres éml Tov 
aiyiaroy kal Kabicavres cuvérckav Td Kara eis dryyn, Ta SE campa 
é&@ €Barov. This reading must here be adhered to as by far 
the best attested, in apposition to Lachmann’s and Tischendorf’s: 
uw... avaBiBacartes adbrtny cal! emt tov aiysarov xabloavtes 
w.t.X. Therefore: “ This, when it was full, they drew wp on the 
beach.” - It is self-evident that the words “when it was filled” cannot 
mean, as Stier supposes: “ When the whole sea is fished out, and 
all the fish that swam therein are in the net,” a thought just as 


impossible as the reference of é« wavtds yévous to every kind of ° 


fish in existence, and still more inconceivable. But Stier’s expo- 
sition is worthy of mention, because it strikingly shows what the 
effect is when one lets himself be guided in the exposition of the 
literal meaning of a figurative narrative by an interpretation pre- 
viously decided on. Of course the words “ when it was filled” can 
only denote the point of time when the space in the net was filled 
up, when therefore it had received the number of fish it was de- 
signed to hold, which is made known by the weight dragging down 
the net. When this point of time came, they drew the net to 
shore, “and sat down and gathered the good into vessels, but threw 
the bad away.” The xaficavtes put first intimates the thoughtful 
care with which the work of separation is performed. It is just ‘ 
as needless and forced to think of other things present in the net 
beside the fish caught,’ because of the generality of the expres- 
sions Ta Kaha... Ta Sé campa, as it is with others to supplement 
the expressions by ¢y@véia. In examining the catch, consisting 
of course of fish, the sitters direct their attention merely to the 
distinction of good and bad; hence the general expression, “the 
good, the bad.” The latien! according to the literal meaning 
of campos, are the corrupt, dead fish, in a state of rottenness, 
not “the unclean marine animals,”? and in contrast with them 
Ta xada@ are here the sound fish, and therefore fit for use. The 
latter they gathered into the vessels standing ready ; the former 
they cast é£w, ic. instead of into vessels, they cast them out and 
away, as one throws away worthless things. 
_ Just, then, as in the former parables of the Sower, Mustard 
Seed, and Leaven, it is the description of an oft-recurring event 
which serves aS a comparison to the kingdom of heaven, so here 
the description of a draught of fish does the same. But the pro- 


1 Tischendorf omits zai. ? Kuinoel. 3 Lange, 
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ceeding characteristic of such a draught, to which the description 
is directed, was the final “casting out” of that which is bad 
after the indiscriminate “ gathering of every kind” at the begin- 
ning. Here is the point of the entire description. Accordingly, 
the design of the parable can only lie in the warning allusion to 
the fact that everything gathered at first indiscriminately into the 
hingdom of God will at last be subjected to a careful testing, by 
which the precious will be rigidly severed from the worthless, and 
the latter will be excluded. Such is the meaning of the interpreting 
word, which the Lord at once appends to the parable, vv. 49, 50: 
“§o”—as in the conclusion of the parable—* will it be at the end 
of the dispensation. The angels will go forth”—-scil. from their 
heavenly abode, for the purpose of carrying out the work entrusted 
to them—‘ and sever the wicked from among the righteous.” The 
expression é« pécov Tév Sixalov, instead of the simple ad Tap 
Suxaiwv, brings before us the state which the angels will find 
at the end of the world,—the unrighteous present among the 
righteous. They will bring this state to an end by excluding 
the former, “and will cast them into the furnace of fire. There 
shall be the wailing and gnashing of teeth.” On this image of 
% xapvos Tod mupds for Gehenna, and also on the sentence éxe? 
gorau «.7.r., cf. the interpretation of the parable of the Tares on 
ver. 42. Here also both are independent additions to the inter- 
pretation, carrying the explanation of the figurative language of 
the parable beyond the limits of the figure. 

In detail, therefore, the parable is to be interpreted in the 
following way: the kmgdom of God, like a great net cast into 
the sea, is planted in the midst of the world, with the design of 
drawing men within its compass, and folding them in its bosom. 
The sea only comes into view here as the element inhabited by and 
crowded with fish. Hence its counterpart is the xéopos merely 
as the dwelling-place of mankind ;* the sea is not the masses of 
the people themselves. The figurative representation of the latter 
by waves of the sea and floods of water in several passages of the 
Old Testament, often introduced here,’ has nothing in common 
with the present passage. As, then, such a net gathers fish of 





‘Cf. the ficld in the parable of the Tares, and the ecumenical interpretation given 
by Jesus Himself in ver. 38. 

* Eg. Ps, Ixy. 7; Isa. viii. 7; Jer. xlvii. 2; cf. also Rey. xvii. 15, where the point 
of comparison lies in the restless roar of the waves, or in the force of the flood 
carrying everything with it. 
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every kind,—for it stands open to all indiscriminately, whatever 
their character,—so the kingdom of God gathers men of every 
kind. However different they may be in other respects, either 
outwardly in descent, rank, race, etc., or even inwardly in dif- 
ference of capacity or difference of moral worth, the kingdom of 
heaven lies open to all without distinction. If we have rightly 

understood the words “ gathered of every kind,” in the con-— 
text of the narrative, this and nothing else must be the meaning 
of the first part of the parable. And this interpretation must 
also have suggested itself to the hearers in presence of the motley 
throng of Christ’s disciples, made up of all kinds of people— 
fishermen and publicans, sinners and righteous. But we must 
not try to find in the words é« mavtds yévous an image of all 
nations,’ if, at least, the way cannot be referred to every yévos 
existing in the sea, but only to every one coming in the way of 
the net, and if yévos here expresses not merely the scientific 
species, but difference of kind in the general sense. And just as 
little can the words “when it was filled” here, according to their only 
possible meaning in the context of the figurative description, mark 
the time of the end as the time when the kingdom of God shall 
embrace all nations, but only as the time when it shall embrace 
the complement which it is meant in God’s purpose to embrace, 
and thus the time when its mission in and to the world shall be 
perfectly fulfilled. Accordingly the comparison then proceeds: 
Like as the net, when full, was drawn to the beach, so the 
kingdom of heaven, when in the above sense it shall have per- 
fectly fulfilled its mission in and to the world, shall be withdrawn 
from the sphere of the present world-life, and at the same time 
—such is the presupposition—the present dispensation shall find 
its end. But by no means—thus follows now the main thought 
of the parable prepared for in what precedes—shall all that 
was enclosed by God’s kingdom in the present dispensation be 
gathered into God’s kingdom in the future world, as indiscrimi- 
nately as it was collected in the present world. Just the con- 
trary! Like as the mixed multitude of fish in the net drawn to 
the shore is then submitted to a careful testing and separation, 
the good and useful being gathered into vessels, while the bad 
and useless are cast away, so there will take place then a careful 
testing of all those who belonged to the kingdom of God as to 
its outward form in the present dispensation. And only they 

1 Meyer. 
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who in this severe testing prove themselves fit by their moral 
character, because the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven is 

found in them,—only they shall be gathered into God’s kingdom 

in the future world, while they who are found morally corrupt 

(campoi), these “ wicked,” severed from among those “ righteous,” 

as unfit for the kingdom of heaven, shall be excluded from it for 
ever. Thus “ the gathering into vessels” is the same here as the 

gathering into the barn in the parable of the Tares, i.e. the bring- 

ing of the righteous into the future kingdom of God.’ On the’ 
other hand, no sort of allusion is found in the present parable to the 

circumstance that that sifting and this bringing are the business 

of the angels, whereas it was expressly symbolized in the parable 

of the Tares by the emphasis laid on the reapers in distinction 

from the servants. Here also, indeed, the interpreting word of 

Jesus (ver. 49) mentions the angels, but in this mention He just 

as definitely goes beyond the limits of what is symbolized in the 

parable itself as in the mention of the furnace of Gehenna. For 

the question who the persons are who perform the act of sifting, 

was just as little thought of in the figurative description as the 

question who the persons are who cast out the net,—-so little, that 

neither in the former nor in the latter act were the agents so 

much as named. 

But the difference between the two parables in this particular 
point is simply an outcome of the difference of their general 
purpose. A special reference to this design here will not seem 
superfluous if we have regard to the surprising resemblance 
between the thoughts finding expression here and there. The 
resemblance is in the excision, predicted in both parables for the 
end of the world, of the ungodly from the midst of the righteous, 
with whom they were associated during the earthly development 
of God’s kingdom. But the fore-announcement of this fact takes 
place here and there under quite different points of view. There 
a different and longer exposition precedes, and only as the con- 
clusion of this exposition is that fact of the future held up before 

the disciples for their comfort and the strengthening of their faith 

\ in face of the temptation which the strange appearance of the 

“ungodly amid the righteous might present to their faith in the 

newly founded kingdom of God. In this sense, after the disciples 

had been told that it was not their business to carry out the 

excision of the ungodly within the present exon, the prospect is 
1 Cf. on ver. 43. 
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spread before them at the close that this excision will be the 
work of the angels of God at the end of the world. When, on 
the other hand, here simply the general fact is held up before 
the disciples, that at the end a strict testing and sifting according 
to their moral worth lies before the mixed multitude of those 
who were included in the kingdom of God as to its outward form 
_ in the present zon, this is done for their own warning, in order 
that they may not fancy themselves sure of entering into God’s 
_ kingdom in the future world by reason of their belonging to 
God’s kingdom at present, but may strive with unwearying 
earnestness to be able for their part to stand in that severe 
testing and sifting. 


We have now reached the end of the second series of parables 
delivered on one day at Capernaum, and forming a part of the 
supplementary conversation of Jesus with the disciples. If we 
glance back at the three parables constituting this series, there 
can no longer be any doubt, after what has been said, as to the 
point of view under which the third is so closely linked with the 
first two, to which at first sight it seems so unlike. That which 
the third has in common with the first and the second is the 
hortatory purpose suited to the then state of their inner life. 
All three parables join on to the present standpoint of the 
disciples as those who, in distinction from the unbelieving masses 
of the people, have already in some way personally entered into 
the fellowship of God’s kingdom. They it is who have had the 
happiness of finding the hidden good of God’s kingdom (1); they 
it is who, with the keen discrimination of a heart thirsting for 
salvation, have recognised in the kingdom of heaven the supreme 
good (2); they it is who in motley throng have been already 
enclosed by the net of God’s kingdom (3). But to find a 
costly good, and recognise its worth, does not render one sure of 
its possession,—they must now acquire God’s kingdom for them- 
selves, even at the cost of sacrificing every other possession 
(1 and 2). And the fact that they are enclosed by the net of 
God’s kingdom in this world does not make them sure of salva- 
tion for the future,—they must strive not to be put to shame in 
the testing and sifting reserved for the end (3). Thus, whereas 
an objective didactic purpose ruled in the first series of parables 
by the sea, seeing they were meant to give the disciples a series 
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of objective revelations in reference to the present founding and 
future development of the kingdom of God, in this second series 


\ of parables a subjective hortatory purpose rules, seeing they are 


meant to set the personal relation of the disciples to God’s_ 
kingdom in its right light before them, and to admonish and 
warn them in reference to the moral duty binding upon them in 

consequence of that relation. ; 


REVIEW. 


In conclusion, a word must be said respecting the theory 
advanced, in the wake of Bengel, by expositors like Stier, 
Thiersch, Lange (certainly by each one in a different shape), to 
the effect that the seven parables in Matthew are meant to set 
forth prophetically seven historical Church-periods in the future, 
following each other in the same order. The most attractive 
form of this theory is given by Lange, when he arranges and 
characterizes the seven supposed historical periods thus: 1. The 
Sower =the apostolic age; 2. The Tares the early Catholic 
Church flourishing amid heresies; 3. The Mustard Seed = the 
Universal Church of Constantine; 4. The Leaven —the trans- 
forming action of Christianity in the medizval Church during 
the national migrations; 5. The Treasure in the Field = the 
period of the Reformation; 6. The Pearl the antithesis of 
Christianity and the blessings of modern civilisation; 7. The 
Net =the concluding Judgment. But, instructive as such an 
exposition may seem to many, it fails altogether to hold its 
ground upon sober examination, if, that is, the exposition is 
meant to imply that Jesus Himself, in uttering these seven 
parables in their present order, had regard prophetically to a 
corresponding succession of historical Church-periods in the future. 
In the first place, the text, as regards its form merely, affords no 
justification for speaking of a continuous cycle of seven inter- 
connected parables, for we do not find in Matthew a continuous 
series of seven parables, but first a series of four complete in 
themselves, and then a second independent series of three. The 
latter are part of a conversation held at a later time and in a 
different place, a conversation occasioned by subsequent inquiries 
of the disciples. Thus there is nothing to warrant the notion 
that Jesus there broke off His line of thought with the fourth 
parable, and resumed and continued it here with the fifth. But 
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if we wish to combine the four and the three parables, we must 
at least add St. Mark’s second parable of the Fruit-bearing Earth, 
of which no notice is taken in those theories, put it in its original 
_ place among the rest, and assign to it a corresponding period in 
Church history. And in the second place, as concerns the 
substance of the seven particular parables, their investigation has 
shown us that they all equally have their starting-point in the 
condition of God’s kingdom at the time,—the first in the want 
of success then attending the Messianic work of Jesus among the 
multitude, the second in the mixture of impure elements in the 
circle of the disciples, obvious at least to the eyes of the Lord, 
the third and fourth in the insignificance of the beginning made 
by God’s kingdom, the three belonging to the second series in the 
condition of the inner life of the disciples. And where a pre- 
diction of the future really contrasts with these starting-points 
taken from the present,’ the prediction everywhere covers the 
entire development of God’s kingdom from its beginnings in the 
present up to the end of the present dispensation, so that this 
entire development is merely placed under another single point 
of view and exhibited in another light. But the first, fifth, and 
sixth (Sower, Treasure, Pearl) contain no prediction at all. In 
relation to these it is only possible to claim an intended prophetic 
reference to definite historical events in the future, by assuming, 
with Bengel, a sensus reconditissimus behind the communis ratio, 
which robs the exposition of all certainty, and hands it over to . 
the ingenious caprice of the expositor. But of course we must 
not deny, but acknowledge the truth lying at the basis of these 
theories, namely, that the disclosures made in these parables 
respecting the nature and growth of God’s kingdom in the course 
of its historical development upon earth find ever new confirma- 
tions, and also that especially striking confirmations of one or the 
other of these parables may be pointed out in particular periods 
of Church history in the past. Only it is not the province of 
exposition, but of free application, to point out such historical 
confirmations and fulfilments of the universally applicable truths 
contained in particular parables, and such application again will 
not allow the freedom which is its right to be limited by the 
demands of a particular order of succession. 
ir 1Of, the down in ver. 24. 
-2As in the second, third, fourth, and seventh parables (Tares, Mustard Seed, 
Leaven, Fishing-Net).. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


HE parables peculiar to Luke’s Gospel, of which this second 
section is to treat, are found all together in the portion of 

the Gospel usually called Luke’s journey-narrative, because it is 
asserted that with chap. ix. 51 the evangelist begins to describe 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, all that follows up to the 
account of the entry into Jerusalem (xix. 28 ff.) being on this 
view nothing but a continuous description of the journey. Were 
this supposition correct, all these parables of Luke would fall 
within the last period of the life and teaching of Jesus, and 
would all belong to a later period than the first one of the last 
parables in Matthew which are to be treated of in the third 
section.—we mean the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, Matt. 
xvill. 23 ff, which the latter evangelist makes to have been 
spoken in Capernaum immediately before the beginning of the 
last journey (cf. xix. 1). But the supposition is wrong. First of 
all, it stands in strange contrast both with the space taken up 
by the section reaching ostensibly from ix. 51 to xix. 27 in the 
evangelist’s treatise, and with the character it bears. This 
description of the last journey of Jesus would then fill no less 
than ten chapters, thus constituting well-nigh half the entire 
Gospel, whilst only five chapters would remain for the description 
of the entire public work of Jesus previously. And looking at 
the contents of this section as a whole, we are met by a compre- 
hensive collection of discourses and sayings of Jesus on the most 
diverse occasions, some of which indeed combine into groups on 
chronological grounds, while the different groups combine with 
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each other and with the intermediate passages in such a way that 
no continuous chronological connection can be made out. This 
does not give the impression that we have to do here with a 
single unbroken description of a journey, and only very cogent 
reasons can compel us to accept such a notion. Certainly we 
can scarcely insist that in that case a number of incidents and 
sayings of Jesus, which Matthew places definitely in an earlier 
period, would, according to Luke, belong to that last journey ; 
and that an occurrence, the scene of which, according to John’s 
Gospel, can only be Bethany, would be transferred by Luke 
(x. 38 ff) to some Galilaean village——we can scarcely, we say, 
insist on this without exposing ourselves to the suspicion of 
harmonistic fanaticism. Nevertheless, by those who are not 
hunting with critical fanaticism after contradictions in the evan- 
gelists, this should at least be taken into account as an element 
in forming a judgment on the present question. But it is a 
decisive consideration that the solé basis on which this entire 
supposition, so strange in itself, rests is altogether inadequate. 
It rests solely on the fact that in that section, comprehensive as 
it is, three isolated passages occur in which mention is made of a 
journey of Jesus to Jerusalem: ix. 51, xiii. 22, xvi. 11. These 
three passages, it is thought, must be so understood that the first 
forms a turning-point in the account of the evangelist, chrono- 
logically separating everything which follows from what precedes, 
and that in the two others the evangelist for the sake of clearness 
reminds the reader of the circumstances in which he finds 
himself in the journey-narrative there begun.’ But in reality 
these passages have not the meaning ascribed to them. When 
the passage (ix. 51) says that Jesus, when the days of His taking 
up (to God) were fulfilled, set His face directly towards Jeru- 
salem, and therefore directed His journey straight through 
Samaria, the design of these. words, as is clear from ver. 53, is 
specifically to introduce the account of the occurrence that 
follows, vv. 52-56. For because His face was directed to Jeru- 
salem, the Samaritans refused to receive Him, ver. 53, and the 
fiery anger of the disciples at the Samaritans is set in sharp 
contrast with the disposition which makes Christ encounter 
suffering and death, ver. 54. But the words: xat mopevopevev 
abrav év Th 68@ elmév Tis Tpos adrov, ver. 57, at least leave it 
doubtful whether Luke here means to give a continuance of the 
1Cf. e.g. Ewald, Meyer, Godet. 
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journey mentioned, vv. 51-56, or whether he does not rather 
simply link this other incident of a journey to the first on internal 
grounds—to say nothing of the question whether it would be 
right to take all that follows as a continued account of that 
journey. It is just the same with the second passage, xiii. 22, 
as is clear from ver. 33. Because, on the day to be here spoken 
of, ver. 31, Jesus uttered a saying, ver. 33 (beside other sayings, 
vv. 23--30), having special reference to His journey to Jerusalem 
and His death, which He could undergo nowhere but in Jeru- 
salem, therefore the remark is specially prefixed to the account 
of the sayings of this day, that He was then on the way to Jeru- 
salem. And when, finally, in the third passage, xvi. 11, to the 
narrative of the ten healed lepers, among whom the Samaritan 
alone showed himself grateful, thus giving occasion to the Lord’s 
sorrowful complaint of the ingratitude of the rest (vv. 17, 18),— 
the statement is prefixed by way of introduction that Jesus then 
went through the borders of Samaria and Galilee on His (last) 
journey to Jerusalem, here also there is no justification for giving 
the remark an application reaching beyond the particular incident 
thus introduced, not even to what follows,. ver. 20 ff, to say 
nothing of what precedes, as if the purpose were to remind that 
this also belongs to the period of the last journey to Jerusalem. 
On the contrary, the expression: “ And it came to pass, as He was 
on His way to Jerusalem,” etc., plainly is so worded that it must 
be referred to what follows in distinction from what precedes.’ 
Accordingly, this entire section of Luke’s Gospel, which begins, 
not with ix. 51, but in ver. 46, after the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding section, with the announcement of the Passion, vv. 44, 45, 
and ends with xviii, 30 (from which point Luke then really 
describes the last journey to Jerusalem, thus beginning the history 
of the Passion in the broad sense), is simply to be regarded as a 
collection of sayings and teachings of Jesus, the combination of 
which was not governed by a chronological point of view. That 
such a conception is inconsistent with the declared intention of 
the evangelist to write xaOe&fs (chap. i. 3), could only be asserted 
if it were proved, which is impossible, that the cabeffs cannot 
apply to any grouping of material from any point of view, but 
only to a strictly chronological enumeration of every particular. 
That this section contains so much that is peculiar to Luke, can- - 


* Cf. also Hofmann on all three passages, Luke ix. 51 ff., xiii, 22 ff., xvii. 11 ff. 
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not surprise us, because he here expressly makes room for the 
employment of the material which his careful researches (i. 3) 
have brought within his reach beyond the well-known material 
found in written and oral tradition. At most it might be said 
by way of conjecture, in regard to the three passages in which 
mention is made of the journey to Jerusalem, that, in the case of 
the present collection of discourses and sayings of Jesus, Luke 
perhaps had at command, beside others, an authority treating of 
this last journey in detail. 

After what has been said we must renounce the attempt, in 
treating of the parables peculiar to Luke’s Gospel, to define exactly 
the chronological position of each individual parable. 


THE MERCIFUL SAMARITAN. 
(Luke x. 25-37.) 


The first of the parables peculiar to Luke’s Gospel meets us 
in chap. x. 30-37,—that of the Merciful Samaritan, forming part 
of a conversation of Jesus with a scribe. We must therefore 
first of all, in order to understand the parable, glance briefly at 
the previous course of the conversation. 

Aceording to ver. 25, a lawyer’ arose, putting Jesus to the 
test with the question: 7é moujoas Conv aidvoiov KAnpovounoo ; 
ie. literally: Having done what, shall I inherit eternal life? 
therefore: What must I do in order to inherit eternal life ? 
With this question he desires to put Jesus to the test (é«7eipd- 
fav avrov), i.e. to see whether He will not give some answer 
contradicting the law, and thus afford opportunity to refute 
Him from the law. But Jesus at once saw through the man’s 
intention, and therefore, instead of Himself pronouncing an 
opinion on the question proposed, calls upon him to take the 
answer to his question from the law, with which he is acquainted. 
In this sense he puts the counter-question (ver. 26): “What is 
written in the law? how readest thou?” The answer to this 
question, which the scribe takes from the law (ver. 27), contains / 
the same peculiar collocation of the command to love God (Deut. 
vi. 5), with the command to love our neighbour (Lev. xix. 18),/ p / - ty 
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which we find in another place (Matt. xxii. 37 ff; Mark xii. 29 ff) 
in the mouth of Jesus Himself,—there as His answer to the 
question put to Him by another lawyer: Which is the greatest 
commandment of the law? And that the combination in this 
way of those two passages of the law, as a summary of the entire — 
law, was a novelty, and by no means something already current, 
is clear there from the joyous surprise at the answer on the part 
of the questioner (Mark xii. 32f.). Accordingly, we cannot 
suppose that the lawyer here framed the answer simply from his 
own knowledge;' or that he gave it in the well-known meaning 
of Jesus ;? but we must suppose (which may be done without 
difficulty) that in the inquiry of Jesus as to the relevant state- 
ments of the law (an inquiry summarily condensed by the 
narrative into the words: What is written in the law? how 
readest thou?), He more definitely referred the scribe to those 
two passages of the law. This view, on the other hand, does not 
preclude the thought that the scribe proved his exact know- 
ledge of the law by a quick and correct apprehension of the 
hints given him. And now, in response to his question, what 
he must do to inherit eternal life, Jesus is in a position to give 
him, instead of, as he had expected, an answer disputable on the 
ground of the law, an answer in undeniably strict agreement 
with the law according to his own words. He does so in the 
words (ver. 28): “Thou hast answered right; this do, and thou 
shalt live.” Here the question put has found its solution in a 
manner disconcerting to the scribe. For not only is his attempt 
to involve Jesus in conflict with the law completely baffled, but, 
the question proposed being shown to be one scarcely open to 
discussion for a man acquainted with the law, the questioner’s 
impure intention is also laid bare, namely, that something else 
than a real desire to learn led him to ask the question. 

But just because the man learned in the law plainly feels the 
reflection cast on him by such a solution of the question, he will 
not let the conversation drop, as it might do here (ver. 29): ‘O dé 
Prov Sixardoas éavtov elev mpds tov Inoodv, nab ths eat pov 
mryciov ; The first words: “ But he, desiring to justify himself,’ 
expressly state the reason why the conversation, which otherwise 
would have been at an end, is continued by the scribe. Conse- 
quently, he cannot from the very beginning have had the question 
in view: “ Who is my neighbour ?”* And his attempt at justifica- 

1 van Oosterzee, Nebe. ? Meyer. 3 Meyer. 
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tion can only refer to the suspicion of a dishonest intention in 
his first question,—the suspicion arising from the previous course 
of the conversation—and not to the reproach, that he had not 
fulfilled the command to love his neighbour,’ a reproach not even 
cast upon him in the previous discussion, which is purely objec- 
tive in character. Moreover, the question which he now brings 
forward, merely seeking to point out a difficulty supposed still 
to lie in the reply given by Jesus, is only in keeping with an 
effort to disarm such a suspicion, not with an effort to meet 
such a reproach. The subject in hand, he objects, cannot be 
‘settled so simply, 7c. with a bare reference to the legal command 
to love God and love our neighbour, for all depends still on the 
questionable meaning and limit of the idea “neighbour.” The 
Kat prefixed to the question is not passionately defiant: “Now 
then, who is my neighbour?”* but a mere combative interrup- 
tion, behind which combativeness the questioner quickly and 
cleverly hides his sense of shame. In the question itself some 
have wished to take wAnoiov, after Winer’s example, as a mere 
adverb, because of the absence of the article (“Who is near me ?”) ; 
wrongly, for the substantivizing of the adverb mAnaiov by the 
article prefixed is so common, that the word may retain the 
substantival meaning even with the occasional omission of the 
article, when the context of the discourse implies it. And here 
it must retain the meaning, because the question itself is taken 
direct from the command: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour.” 
But certainly the omission of the article is noteworthy, the ques- 
tion thereby acquiring the more distinct colour of a controversial 
question proposed for discussion. With the article: Who is my 
neighbour? the question would simply ask for some other 
appellation of him to whom love is to be shown according to the 
command. But in the anarthrous question: Who is neighbour to 
me? the desire is expressed for an investigation of the idea 
“neighbour,” such as will show who falls under this idea. The 
comparison with Matt. v. 43, where “and hate thy neighbour” 
is cited as a traditional appendix to the command to love 
one’s neighbour, shows how the Rabbinical exposition of Scripture 
not merely applied the command exclusively to members of the 
Tsraelitish nation, but even tried to limit it to the relations of 
private personal friendship, or at least to exclude from it every 
personal enemy. ‘The proposal of such a question was therefore 
1 Stier, Godet, e¢ al, 2 Stier. 
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natural enough for a man like the scribe. And in reply to this 
question: Who falls under the idea “neighbour”? Jesus now 
begins the narrative of the Merciful Samaritan. 

“Then Jesus answered’ and said, A man went down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho” (ver. 30). The much-diseussed question, 
whether the man was a Jew, as supposed by most, or even a 
heathen,’ or what else, is a strange question to ask, if, as must 
be at present assumed according to the analogy of the other 
parables of Jesus, we have to do merely with an imaginary 
person in an imaginary narrative. All that can be said in refer- 
ence to this point is——if the narrator had thought it important 
for a definite notion to be formed of the man in this respect, 
he would not have omitted a statement on the subject. The 
road taken by the man, from Jerusalem in direct line down to 
Jericho, went through the wilderness of Judea, which had an ill 
reputation for insecurity, and was gladly avoided. For this very 
reason, as is shown in the sequel, this road is chosen as the scene 
of the narrative, whereas the definite indication of the direction 
of the man’s journey down from Jerusalem to Jericho in the 
Jordan valley, and not conversely up from Jericho to Jerusalem, 
is simply suggested by the need of concrete description. On this 
road, then, there happened to the man what is told in the next 
words: Kat Ayotais tepiémecey, ie.: He fell among robbers — 
ot kal éxdvoavtes adtov Kal mAnyas émibévtes amHrOov. The 
wat before éxdvcavres ig neither to be taken in correlation to 
AyoTais, as though it were meant to mark the conduct of the 
robbers as in harmony with their trade, nor is it to be taken as 
a climax to the tacitly assumed stealing of the money on the 
man’s person, but is most simply explained, with Meyer, as 
corresponding to the second «ai before mAnyds émiOévres. By 
kat... kai=et... et, prominence is given to the twofold injury 
inflicted on the man; for éxdvev must not be limited to the 
violent stripping off of the clothes in distinction from a previous” 
stealing of other objects. In the absoluteness in which it stands. 
here, it expresses generally, like the Latin exuere, and even the. 
German “ausziehen,”* utter, reckless plunder, even to what he. 
wore on his person. This plunder, however, was only the least 
injury done the man by the robbers. Hence éxdvcavres comes 
first, and wAnyas émiOévres follows by way of climax. The 
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question, whether as to time the man was first wounded and then 
stripped, or conversely,—and whether and when he made resist- 
ance, although most expositors occupy themselves with it, is just 
as singular in the case of a merely 1 imaginary narrative as the 
question whether he was a Jew, since the narrative itself makes 
no reference of any kind to minute details. But the worst thing 
done to the man by the robbers is reserved for the finite et 
still remaining: “who, after they had both stripped him, and also . 
inflicted Slows (sei. on him),” arfiOov adévtes jyiOavh tvyyd- 
vovTa, re. “went away, leaving him when he was just half dead.” 
Tuyydvovra does not stand simply for évta, rather is dvra to be 
understood along with it. It is the participial form of tuyydve 
ov, I am just, as eg. tuyyavo éyov, I have just; érvyov 
mapeév, I was just then present, etc. Emphasis is laid on his 
abandonment coinciding with the occurrence of a state perilous 
to life, and we are thus made to feel more sensibly, not indeed 
the unconcernedness of the robbers,’ whose disposition is not 
noticed, but the misfortune of the plundered man. Utterly 
stripped and sorely beaten as he is, the unhappy man is 
abandoned just when he is exhausted and half dead. He thus 
seems left to a terrible death in the lonely wilderness, for it is 
not to be expected that another traveller will come in the nick 
of time by this dangerous, unfrequented road. If, however, this 
took place, as is now to be further related, it was a ovycupla, we. 
a special coincidence of circumstances not to be looked for in the 
usual course of things, certainly a special call to render instant 
help for one whom such a ovyxupia led this way. In this sense 
the narrative proceeds (ver. 31): “And by a coincidence (kata 
ouyKuplav) a certain priest went down that way.” The “went 
down” certainly gives the same direction from Jerusalem towards 
Jericho to the journey of the priest as to that of the plundered 
man, which, however, is just as satisfactorily explained by the 
need of concrete description as.in the other case. It is importing 
too much into the narrative to wish to find in this an intimation 
that the priest is coming from ministering in the temple, which 
ageravates his guilt, or that he was not on the way to, but on the 
way from his priestly ministry, and that therefore he had not even 
a plausible excuse, such as ministerial urgency, or the fear of pollu- 
tion.2 If we can find nothing special in ver. 30 in the indication 
of the direction, so definite there, how much less here, where the 
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“from Jerusalem” does not even appear! What, then, will the 
priest do when he comes to the scene of the crime? His con- 
duct is briefly and sharply characterized in the words: kai idwv — 
aitoy dvriraphdOev. The double compound dvtirapydOev makes 
the absence of mercy lying in the mapépyeo@as specially promi- 
nent, namely, that over against, i.e. in face of one so unfortunate, 
lost without his help, he was able to pass by. And a Levite 
followed just the same course, ver. 32: opolws 6& nal Aeuirys 
yevomevos KaT& tov témov, eOdav Kal idov dvtumapirev. 
‘Ouolws is not to be joined to yevou. kat. T. TOm., but to the 
finite verb dvturaphdOev, fixing attention at once on the like 
conduct of the Levite. The participial clause: yevou. Kata Tov 
rérov intervenes merely as a more precise explanatory definition 
in apposition to Aevirns, whilst the two following participles: 
érOov Kai ideév, introduce the finite verb. Therefore: “And i 
like manner a Levite also, who had come’ towards the place (kata 
with the accus. “in the direction to”), after he had come (by the 
way) and seen (scil. him), passed by on the other side.” Some 
writers have wrongly found in the part. éA@@v here the sugges- 
tion of a nearer approach in order to a closer inspection,’ which 
latter must in this case be expressed by ié@v. This is forbidden, 
however, by the consideration that, according to the analogy of 
ver. 31 (kal id@v adrov), the iéev here can only express the 
catching sight of the unhappy man, not a subsequent closer 
inspection of the facts of the case (cf. also the order of the 
expressions, vv. 33, 34: #AOev .. . id@v, and then only the zpoo- 
eOe@v following). Accordingly, the part. €\@év merely depicts 
the nearer approach on the road,’ in vivid realization of the scene 
as it unfolds itself in the successive approach of the Leyvite, his. 
catching sight.of the unhappy man, and his unmerciful passing by. 

Thus, priest and Levite have left the unhappy man lying 
without help. From whom could he still expect help? 
And yet a third one comes by the way. Certainly it is no 
priest or Levite, not even a Jew, but a Samaritan, ver. 33: 
Sapapeirns 8é tis odevwy HAOcv Kat aitov. The name 
Sapapeirns stands with emphasis at the head of the sentence. 
The participle odedwy is perhaps to be referred back adjectivally 
to Sap, therefore: “But a journeying Samaritan came,’ not: 
“But a Samaritan, as he journeyed, came.” It is a_half- 
heathen foreigner who now approaches the sufferer. The 
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foreign character is emphasized in “journeying.” Moreover, as 
a Samaritan, he is regarded with hate and enmity of the 
bitterest kind by the inhabitants of the land through which 
he is journeying. And yet, where priest and Levite had closed 
their hearts in cruelty, this Samaritan feels compassion: “ He 
came to him, and when he saw (him), he had compassion on 
him.” And where priest and Levite had passed by (dvrtu- 
maphdGev), he goes near (rpooed Ov) in order to render quick, 
effectual help, ver. 34: “And he came to him, and bound up 
his wounds, pouring on them oil and wine.” To bind up the 
gaping wounds of the man lying there half dead was the first, 
most essential requisite. In doing so, he pours on them oil 
and wine, which he carries with him as part of the outfit 
of his journey. Oil was much used by the ancients as an 
external remedy, serving, in the case of open wounds, to assuage 
the pain (cf. Isa. i. 6). ‘The use of wine as an external 
remedy for wounds is also mentioned elsewhere.’ Here it may 
perhaps serve to cleanse the wounds ,.and stanch the blood. 
Having taken the first, most essential steps, the Samaritan 
proceeds unweariedly in his rendering of help: émPuBdoas 
88 abtoy éml 7d idioy KTHVvos Hryayey avtov eis Tavdoxeiov Kal 
émrepedjOn avtod. "EmiBi8dfw in itself, indeed, does not 
signify “lift up” (Bengel: imponens cum labore), but only 
“make ascend” generally. But of course here, where a half- 
dead man is in question, the idea of lifting up is supplied by 
_the context. He lifts him on his own beast; but this does 
not imply that several such beasts were at hand. The adjec- 
tive iSvov is simply meant to point out that, in placing the 
-wounded man on his own beast, he thereby renounces the 
wonted use of it himself. Thus “he brought him (himself 
going on foot) into an inn.”  Tlavéoyetov denotes one of the 
caravanserais, which in those days were set up on the roads, 
especially in uninhabited districts. Usually they supplied 
travellers with shelter only, and that gratuitously, but often 
also with board for payment. So here, according to ver. 39. 
They may perhaps have been designed rather for non-Jews 
on their way through the country. In the case of the Jewish 
inhabitants of the land, there was less need to use such 
houses, because of the generally prevailing hospitality, from 
which, of course, Samaritans were strictly excluded. Accord- 
1 Cf, the passage in Wetstein and Nebe, 
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ing to Winer, the hosts also in such caravanserais were 
undoubtedly Gentiles.’ This being so, all ground is removed 
for any reference to the supposed Jewish nationality of the 
host, and his presumed heartlessness to a Jewish fellow- 
countryman.” Such reflection is also without support in the 
text of the narrative, in which the host, like the robbers, 
comes into notice only in the exercise of his business, and 
is a thoroughly subordinate figure. Therefore, without any 
reference to the host first named in ver. 35, it is said of the 
Samaritan, in simple continuance of the description of his 
charity: “and he took care of him.” Thus he is not 
satisfied with saving the unhappy one for the moment from 
death in the wilderness, and bringing him under roof and 
shelter, but he continues to show him care. The persistent, 
opportune, self-sacrificing character of his thoughtfulness, bent 
as it is upon not leaving his work incomplete, but doing it 
thoroughly, is especially depicted in the conclusion of the 
narrative which follows, ver. 35: kal éwl tyv avpiov é&nrOdr, 
éxBarov dvo Syvdpia wxev TH Tavdoyes nab eimev, “Emi- 
pernOnts avtov, kal & te av tpocdaTravnons eyo ev TO 
émravépxerOal pe arodécw oo. The genuineness of the 
participle é&e\Oav before é«Badadv, although apparently doubt- 
ful as regards external attestation, must be maintained, since 
the dropping out of an apparently difficult word is easily 
conceivable, while the subsequent insertion could scarcely 
be explained. It serves to characterize the scene of the 
following conversation, namely, that it transpired when the 
Samaritan had issued from the caravanserai to begin his 
journey, and thus after the actual departure. Hence we 
must translate: “And on the morrow? when he had started, he 
took owt,” etc. The meaning is: Even when he is about to 
resume his journey, interrupted for the sake of the sufferer, 
and to leave him behind, he does not cease to feel concern for 
him. He took out (seid. from his girdle) “two denarii, and 
gave them to the host, saying, Take care of him; and what- 
soever thow spendest more, I;* when I come back again, will repay 
thee.” The denarius, about equal to ninepence, corresponded 
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to the amount of a day’s wages at that time (cf. Matt. xx. 2). 
The two denarii would thenefere only suffice for two days’ 
maintenance. But the assessment of the amount at so low a 
sum can neither be explained by the supposition of a speedy 
recovery,' since the man was represented as suffering under 
dangerous wounds; nor by the supposition of the Sammanttats 
speedy return,’ since there is no intimation of a return to the 
sufferer himself. The only thing entering into view is a 
conversation with the host in reference to a subsequent 
discharge of the expense incurred. The two denarii are 
merely meant as a payment, to which the promise: 8 7 
ty wpocdaravyoys «.7.d., forms the necessary supplement. 
Again, certainly we must not, with Luther, render 6 7. dv 
weakly: “If thou shalt prove anything more,” but correctly: 
“Whatever thou shalt expend more.” While making a pay- 
ment just now as hich as he is able to make for fe present, 
he at the same time pledges himself to bear the entire cost 
of maintenance, however great it may be. When he comes ~ 
again by the road, on his return from his present BH he 
will reimburse the host. 

Here, then, the didactic story has reachea its end. It was 
delivered as a direct reply to the question of the scribe: “Who 
is my neighbour?” But in what sense it is meant to serve 
as a reply to this question is shown in the sequel, when 
Jesus, having laid a basis by repeating the story, as it were 
gives the lawyer his question back again, calling upon him to 
decide the general question proposed by him in the light of 
the particular case now put, ver. 36: ris Tov’Toy TOY TpLOV 
arnoiov Sone cot yeyovévat Tod éumecovtos cis Tovs AHOTaS ; 
Here also, in resuming the question of the scribe, mAnclov 
stands again without the article: “ Which of these three seems 
to thee to have become neighbour to him who fell among the 
vobbers?” But it at once strikes us as peculiar, that these 
words do not simply give back the lawyer’s general question 
in its bearing on this particular case, but contain also an 
amendment of the question. A simple giving back of the 
question by way of application must needs have gone to show 
to which of these three the unhappy sufferer was neighbour, 
with which of them as neighbour he stood in the relation 
which involves the duty of exercising love. But this is not 

1 Nebe. 2 Meyer. 
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the tenor of Jesus’ question, and the narrative supplies no 
ground for a question in this form, But He asks, Which of the 
three became neighbour to the sufferer? therefore, which of them 
on his part entered into the relation of a neighbour with him # 
To the question so put, the answer was unavoidable. The 
Samaritan must of necessity be described as he who became 
neighbour to the sufferer. And this even the scribe concedes, 
ver. 37: 6 moujoas TO @deos pet avtod. The preposition 
pera is here used Hebraistically = OY." The conjecture may 
be right that the scribe used this periphrasis in order not to 
be compelled to mention the Samaritan by name; but this 
only makes the answer more pertinent, because the Samaritan 
now receives his name from the action by which he became 
neighbour to the sufferer. And now, finally, the entire con- 
versation finds its conclusion in the direction given by Jesus 
to the lawyer: elev 8€? atté 6 “Incods, Iopetov Kai od 
moles opoiws, ie, “Go and do thou also. (kat ov) likewise.” 
The precept odes dpolws points back to the words 6 oujoas 
édeos. The first meaning therefore is: Do thou also show 
mercy like the Samaritan. But since the complete meaning 
of the answer of the scribe, to be supplied from ver. 36, is: 
He that showed mercy on him became thereby neighbour to 
the man that was robbed, the complete meaning of the direc- 
tion based on these words is: Do thou in like manner show 
mercy, and thou too wilt by this means become neighbour 
to him to whom thou showest it. From this it is clear how 
by this direction the question (tis éotiv pov mAnoiov) by 
which the scribe had tried to make a difficulty of the defini- 
tion of the idea “neighbour,” has in fact found its conclusive 
solution. For if it is true, as he himself was compelled to 
allow, that one becomes neighbour to another by the mere 
fact of exercising love, whoever it may be, the only thing 
necessary to the fulfilment of the precept to love our neighbour 
is an act of love, no matter to whom. 

From this conclusion of the conversation, added by Jesus as a 
sequel to the parable, the moral of the parable is now clear. Jt 
is meant to show how the divine command, “ Thow shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ is to be fulfilled, namely, by assiduous 
endeavour to wnite ourselves through helpful acts of love to any one 
necding help, without asking first who he is, and in what relation 
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he stands to us; and therefore by actively becoming neighbour to 
him, without asking first, Is he also ny neighbour ? 

If we review the narrative from this point, the first general 
observation striking us is, that the mode of pictorial representa- 
tion here is not, as in all the parables hitherto expounded, 
that of symbolic clothing, but simply that of exhibiting a 
concrete example. It is the first typical parable, in distinc- 
tion from the symbolic,, which here meets us, for it illustrates 
its subject not, as most of the other parables of Jesus, by 
means of symbol, but simply by means of example. On the 
other hand, we must not go so far as to say that the present 
narrative is not imaginary, but that it gives an account of actual 
occurrences. There is nothing to suggest that it differs in this 
respect from the other parables of Jesus. On the contrary, in 
keeping a definite purpose in view from beginning to end in 
every part, the narrative plainly exhibits the narrator’s produc- 
tive hand, and, just as much as the other parables, bears 
throughout the character of a narrative invented in order to set 
forth a particular doctrine. And now we have specially to direct 
our attention to the way in which all the separate occurrences, 
of which the narrative is made up, set forth the doctrine already 
stated in the form of example, whereas the task of working out 
an interpretation of the figurative occurrences in the proper 
sense falls aside because of the merely exemplary nature of the 
narrative. 

When then, in ver. 30, we read of a man who, on his journey 
through the wilderness of Judea, fell into the hands of robbers, 
was stripped of everything, wounded and left in his half-dead 
state, the image is presented to us of a sufferer whose condition 
demands ae and effectual help from any one becoming aware 
of it. In fact, what condition could be pictured more imperatively 
demanding help of all passers-by than that of a man stripped 
naked, with bleeding wounds, in an untenanted wilderness ? 
The narrative then leads three persons in succession past the 
unfortunate one. First of all a priest, and it makes this priest 
pass by without merey in sight of the sufferer, ver. 31. If we 
wish to gain a clear view of ‘the import of the narrative, we must 
here Bas: Why does Jesus make a priest in particular come that 
way ? and how is it conceivable psychologically that he should 
pass by such wretchedness without pity? The right answer is 
1 See the Introduction. 
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forthcoming when we remember the grossly legal proclivity of 
the man to whom the narrative primarily refers, and especially 
his interpretation of the command to love our neighbour, as 
indicated by his question, “ Who is neighbour to me?” an_ 
interpretation which gave occasion to the whole narrative. The 
priest is introduced as a representative of this proclivity and 
this hair-splitting interpretation of the command, such as was 
characteristic of the Jewish hierarchy and scribes of those days. 
Like the lawyer, he only deems himself under obligation to those 
whose character as “neighbour” has been first of all settled. 
What course of conduct follows from such a standpoint in a case 
like the one described in ver. 30, the example of the priest is 
meant to show. And, in fact, this course of conduct can be no 
other than unmerciful want of concern. For as to the man 
lying there naked and wounded, of course nothing was certainly 
known but the crying need of help; and so he remains a stranger 
to the priest—Who knows who he is, and how he came here ? 
it does not concern him, no kind of obligation can be proved,— 
he passes by. That this want of mercy is not meant in the 
light of a simply individual fault of the priest in question, but 
really in the ight of an interpretation of the command to love 
our neighbour prevalent in the circles of the Jewish hierarchy, 
is confirmed by the addition of the second, quite analogous 
example of the Levite, who passes by the sufferer with the same 
unmerciful hardness, ver. 32. Thus the truth strikingly 
exemplified in these two occurrences, both separately and in their 
mutual harmony, is this, that the prevailing interpretation of the 
command to love our neighbour, which requires the definition of 
the relation of neighbour as a postulate of showing love, leads 
_ practically to a hardness and unmercifulness in glaring contradic- 
tion with the divine meaning of that command. Straining out a 
gnat leads to swallowing a naar Matt. xxiii. 24, 

But the narrative se turns to a new and third example, i in 
contrast with the first two, meant to show in what way the 
command to love our neighbour alone finds its fulfilment. It is 
a journeying Samaritan whom the narrative now makes to 
approach the sufferer, that he may serve as an example of this 
truth, Thus, he is not merely a foreigner, but, in addition, one 
belonging to that Samaritan race which was an’ object of special 
hatred to the Jew. But precisely as such he was specially suited 
to be an example of a fulfilment of the command quite 
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independent of the question, “ Who is neighbour to me?” For 
if the man lying on the road in tle heart of the Judean country 
seemed a stranger even to the priest and Levite, how much more 
must he have been a stranger to the Samaritan, if the thoughts 
of the latter had been of a like narrow-hearted kind! If he had 
been of the same mind as the two others, he would have said to 
himself, that he probably had before him a child of the country, 
a son of that Jewish nation so bitterly hostile to his own, and 
would, like the priest and Levite, only with a greater appearance 
of justice, have turned coldly from him. But when, instead of 
this, it is told of the Samaritan, how he pities the sufferer, 
renders him instant and effectual help, and beyond the momentary 
assistance cares for him with patient, skilful thoughtfulness, 
himself becoming security for him until he is fully restored, we 
are taught that the crying need of the man as such goes near 
this Samaritan. Whoever and whatever the sufferer may be, his 
need brings him near the Samaritan’s heart; because of his 
misfortune the Samaritan feels for him as a neighbour; because 
_of his misfortune he acts to him as a neighbour. And although 
everything which can separate men existed between these two, 
by acting in this way to the sufferer the Samaritan really became 
_ neighbour to him, and fulfilled to him the command to love our 
neighbour. This it was which even the scribe was obliged to 
concede. And thus the aim of the didactic story is reached. 
By means of the example given in the history related, it is 
proved, alike graphically and incontestably, that only such a 
disposition really fulfils the command to love our neighbour 
as shows love to every one needing help, simply because he 
needs help, without asking who he is; whereas the opposite 
disposition, which would make the fulfilment of the command 
dependent on the previous question: “Who is neighbour to 
me?” puts itself in glaring contradiction with the divine 
meaning of the command. The direct consequence following 
from the parable is, that according to the divine meaning of the 
precept the idea “neighbour” will brook no kind of limitation, 
but is, on the contrary, to be extended to every fellow-man. But 
Jesus Himself, avoiding all theoretical discussion, does not give 
expression to this consequence. It is rather left to the scribe, 
as to every hearer and reader of the parable, to draw this 
inference for himself. 
A series of ancient expositors, from Origen down to Luther 
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and Melanchthon, and also moderns like Stier, de Valenti, 
Thiersch, Lange, have ascribed yet another and second meaning. 
to the present parable. Taking it not merely as an exemplary, 
but in addition as a properly figurative history, they say, the 
Samaritan is Christ Himself, and the man who fell among robbers 
is humanity lying in the misery of sin and death; in com- 
passionate love Christ came to its succour. This main thought 
is then worked out in the most extraordinary way as regards 
every particular, eg. Jerusalem is Paradise, the robbers are the 
devil and his angels, priest and Levite are the law and the 
prophets, the inn is the Church, the two pence are baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, etc. Against this view it is sufficient, while 
appealing to the preceding exposition, to remark, that neither the 
wording of the narrative, nor the context in which it stands, 
gives any sort of justification for the notion of such a double 
meaning. As regards especially the allegorical interpretation of 
the particulars, we must agree with Calvin when he remarks on 
this point: Scripturee major habenda est reverentia, quam ut 
germanum ejus sensum hac licentia transfigurare liceat. Certe 
preter Christi mentem has speculationes a curiosis hominibus 
fuisse confictas, cuivis perspicuum est. But, on the other hand, 
it must of course be acknowledged to be quite within the limits 
of a legitimate application of the narrative to point out how, in 
the person of the Samaritan, Jesus not merely pictured a graphic 
example of true fulfilment of the command to love one’s 
neighbour, but also in His own person gave us a corresponding 
example im act, when He, the Son of God, became neighbour to 
us—children of men—hby the pitying, self-sacrificing love with 
which He came to relieve our wretcheduess. But it is obvious 
at once that such a thought only has its pure and potent 
influence when it is added in the way indicated as an independent 
application of the parable, instead of being made part and parcel 
of the parable itself as a supposed deeper, hidden meaning, 


THE IMPORTUNATE FRIEND. 
(Luke xi. 5-10.) 


The parable of the Importunate Friend, meeting us in chap. 
xl, 5-10, is preceded by the section vy. 1-4, which tells how 
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Jesus, at the request of one of His disciples to teach them to 
pray, communicated to them the Lord’s Prayer. But the words 
“and He said unto them” join the following parable to this 
section in so general a manner, that no chronological connection 
is indicated, and, considering the compilatory nature of this entire 
portion of the Gospels, none is to be supposed. The parable, and 
its sequel up to ver. 13, form accordingly an independent para- 
graph, which the evangelist combines with the preceding one 
(vv. 1-4) simply on account of their common reference to prayer. 
Thus, nothing being said respecting the occasion and original 
connection of the parable, we are remitted for its interpretation 
simply to the text itself. 

The parable opens this time not in the form of calm narrative, 
but in the more graphic form of question. The matter treated of 
is not a particular incident which took place; but the hearers are 
simply asked whether, in a particular case into which they are 
to put themselves in thought, any one of them would not do so 
and so. For this must be taken into view at the outset, that 
the question left afterwards unexpressed in consequence of the 
anacoluthic construction, since it is introduced by “Which of you,” 
and appeals, therefore, to the personal decision of each one of the 
hearers, can only apply primarily to something which they would 
have to decide in the case supposed, and therefore only to some- 
thing which they would do or not do, not to something which 

another would decide to do or not to do to them. (See analogous 
questions in ver. 11 f., xiv. 5, 28, xv. 4; Matt. vii. 9-11, etc.) 
In this sense the parable begins, ver. 5: Tis é& tudv eee pirov 
Kal TopevoeTar Tpos avTov pecovuxtiov. It is obvious that the 
futures &£e. and mopevceras do not contain that to which the 
question is meant properly to apply, a view which would give 
the absurdity found here by Winer :’ “ None of you would go to 
his friend at midnight; such importunity would never occur.” 
Rather, since the futures here express, as often, not the actual 
future, but merely a* case possibly occurring in the future, they 
stand primarily in the mere sense of a hypothetic protasis, they 
simply put a case to which the final question is meant to refer. 
Therefore correctly :? “ Who of you will be in cirewmstances to 
have a friend, and to go to him at midnight?” ... Certainly 
this mode of inserting the description of the case, to which the 
question is meant to refer, in the interrogative form itself, is only 
1 Gram. p. 350. 2 See Meyer here. 
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feasible so long as the question proper may be expected to follow 
immediately. But since the speaker here passes on to present a 
vivid picture of the case in question by zepeating a detailed’ 
dialogue, the language naturally falls out of the. interrogative 
future into the hypothetical conj. aorist, more appropriate to such 
a preliminary description of the logical position; and this logical 
position of the picture spontaneously suggests to the reader an 
édy governing the conjunctive. Hence it is continued: kal eimy 
aito, Bire ... Kaxeivos EcaOev aroxpuOels eimy ... Therefore: 
“ Who of you will be in circwmstances to havea friend .. . and 
(supposing) he say to him... and he answer him from within 
and say” ... This interpretation, which takes the first etary of 
the dialogue just as hypothetically as the second corresponding to 
it, seems to me more natural than the one which makes the first 
elmry, aS an interrogative conj. deliberativus, just like the futures 
&€£eu and wopevdoerat, depend immediately on tis e& dudv.’ The 
latter interpretation must afterwards, in the case of the cor- 
responding Kxaxelvos lan, suppose a change to the hypothetical 
construction, and take this second conjunctive, correlative to and 
synonymous with the first, in a different sense from the first. _ 
The first cat etary, then, introduces a request with which the 
hearer must imagine himself coming at midnight to his friend, 
vv. 5,6: “Friend, lend me three loaves, for a friend” is come to me 
from a journey, and I have nothing to set before him.”  Bengel’s 
remark on the triple number of the loaves:* “Unum pro hospite, 
unum pro me, unum supernwmerarvum,’ is too fine-spun in concep- 
tion, the number of the loaves being merely placed at the amount 
necessary for the intended meal along with the guest. The 
answer, which the hearer is to imagine himself receiving to this 
request from his friend within, runs, ver. 7: “Trouble me not ! 
The door is shut, and my children are with me into bed ;* I cannot 
rise and give thee.” The circumstances therefore into which 
each hearer is required to transport himself are these, that he has 
nothing to set before a guest who has come to him unexpectedly 
and late from a journey, and accordingly finds himself compelled 
to ask from a friendly neighbour, in the middle of the night, the 
loan of the necessary bread, but encounters reluctance in this 


; Meyer, Winer. 2 Biaos, without “ov, Tischendorf. 
3 Cf. also Stier, Godet, van Oosterzee. 
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Eis cay xoirny siai, the verb of rest joined with «is, because the rest is viewed as the 
result of the previous motion. 
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neighbour on account of the disturbance to the repose of his 
house, which compliance with the request would entail. We see 
that the case is so planned in all the several circumstances com- 
posing it, that on one side a great and unpleasant perplexity im- 
peratively compels to the making of a request, all the more when 
we consider how inviolable the duties of hospitality were to the 
Israelite ; whilst, on the other side, compliance with the request 
encounters a hindrance in the no less difficulty which such 
compliance would occasion to the person asked. 

Thus, according to the original plan of the discourse, in tis é& 
tyay eee dirov Kal wopedicetas mpos adroy a question is intended 
in this sense, whether any one of the hearers in the circumstances 
of such a petitioner would not follow such and such a particular 
course,—not a question in the sense whether any one, approached 
with such a request, will do so and so, in which case the hearer 
would not have been required to transport himself into the 
circumstances of the petitioner, but (as in ver. 11 and Matt. 
vii. 9, 10) into those of the man petitioned. Accordingly, that 
which the question begun is intended to set forth as the sequel 
to be expected in every case cannot be the final compliance with 
the request by the person petitioned, of which we then read in 
ver. 8, and still less can it be, as Meyer supposes, the first nega- 
tive answer given already in ver. 7, which rather belongs entirely 
to the description of the case to which the question was meant 
to refer. But the question must have reference to a course of 
conduct on the petitioner’s part, which will be the necessary con- 
sequence of this first negative answer, and be the postulate of the 
final compliance. And if, nevertheless, a question of this kind is 
omitted, the construction here breaking off without coming to a 
conclusion, the reason of this is indeed, in the first place, that 
the vivid picture of the situation interposed has grown to such a 
size as to leave the original plan of the discourse behind, and also 
not less, that the conduct to be expected of every one found in 
such a situation is so clear, that its further express description 
may be omitted as superfluous. It is evident that no one would 
readily remain quiet in such circumstances, but every one would 
strive by continued and strenuous repetition of the request to 
secure its being complied with,—so evident, that the final 
sentence of the parable now following expressly recurs to this 
conduct, although its description is omitted; nay, even bases the 
declaration which concludes the whole simply upon this course of 
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conduct to be expected on the petitioner’s part. Just as if the 
question begun in ris é€& dudv had found complete expression, 
Jesus continues, ver. 8: Aéyw vpty, ef Kal ov doce: aVT@ avacTas 
Sia 7d elvar avtod pirov, dud ye THY avaidevav adTod éyepOels 
SHcer avTd dowv ypyte. The ed cai introducing the protasis is 
here concessive, like the Latin licet. In the same protasis the 
participle advacras follows the doce, although preceding it in time, 
and stands immediately before dva To eivar attod pirov, because 
the person petitioned does not need a special motive to giving in 
itself, but merely to rising up. Observe the repeated mention of 
the rising (éyepOels) in the apodosis also,—there, immediately after 
the words specifying the motive (dua ye tiv avaidecav), and before 
doce. The protasis is therefore to be translated: “J say to you, 
although he will not give, rising up because he is his friend” .. . 
Here the possibility is again conceded in the case put in the pre- 
ceding description, that the simple relation of friendship to the 

petitioner will not lead the one petitioned to grant the request, 
not, however, without its being intimated in the emphasis laid on 
the motive disregarded in the present case, that friendship itself 
might and should have led to compliance with such a request. 
This concession then gives all the more emphasis to the assurance 
in the apodosis, that even in the case given, where the more 
obvious and nobler motive is disregarded, the petitioned will never- 
theless find himself compelled to comply with the request: “ S¢id/, 
on account of his impudence at least (Sia ye), he will rise and give 
him as much as he needs.” It is the words dia ye tiv dvaldear, 
standing first with emphasis, which recur to the conduct imposed 
on the petitioner by the nature of his circumstances, and therefore 
to the question not completed, but naturally suggested by the 
meaning, whether in such a case any one would not steadily 
persevere with his request. By this natural conduct of the 
petitioner the intentionally strong expression signalizes the 
element which ensures his final success—the importunity that 
knows no shame; for this importunity must in the course of time 
become more irksome to the petitioned than the slight trouble of 
rising up. And having once risen, he will then give him écv 
xpnter, without stint, as much as he needs, for only thus will 
he be quickly rid of his importunity. What Jesus therefore 
expressly asserts in this final clause by “I say to you” is this, that 
an asking so persistent and strenuous, such as no one would omit 
in these circumstances, must at last of necessity lead to success. 
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For the one petitioned will find himself compelled, if not by a 
feeling of friendship for the petitioner, yet certainly by the 
annoyance arising from his importunity, to give him everything 
he needs. 

With Kayo wiv réywo, in ver. 9, Jesus annexes to the 
parable a doctrine of His own for the disciples. There is 
neither necessity nor warrant for asserting that kayo div 
Aéyo is put inexactly for “and so say I to you,”? but it 
means and must mean, “J also say to you.’ Standing next 
to éy#, and before Aéyw, duiv also is emphatic. Of course it 
is impossible, logically, to make the doctrine introduced by 
Jesus in these words simply identical with the final assurance 
docet avT@ x.7.d. (ver. 8), which, however, Jesus Himself gave 
with “I say to you.” Rather it is the doctrine lying in the 
whole of the parable which Jesus now Himself confirms, and 
especially to them, His disciples. In first of all clothing the 
designed instruction in the form of a parable, He first left the 
nature of the case pictured in the figurative description to 
speak for itself. But having done this, He now intervenes 
with His own personal authority in behalf of the truth set 
forth, as a truth especially to be laid to heart by them, His 
disciples. And the doctrine which He thus draws from the 
parable with the intervention of His authority, consists in an 
exhortation, strengthened by a promise annexed, ver. 9: 
aiteire, Kat SoOjoetar tyiv’ Cnteite, Kal evpnoere Kpovere, 
Kal avowxOncetar wpiv. It is self-evident that the exhorta- 
tion, couched in general terms, has special reference to the 
relation to God. The exhortation is in three parts: Ask— 
seek —knock! The last two imperatives repeat the meaning 
of the first in figurative form. An allusion to the figurative 
form of the previous description scarcely lies at the basis of 
the exhortation,? because the description contains no mention 
at all of seeking, and none of knocking, at least expressly. 
On the other hand, it is certainly the last two imperatives 
which give complete expression to the exhortation implied in 
the parable. For not every asking, but only a patient, per- 
severing one can be figuratively called a “seeking;” and in 
the same way, not any asking whatever, but an energetic, 
persistent one, is denoted by “ knock,” which, standing thus 
absolutely and independently, cannot mean a timid tapping, 

1 De Wette. 2 Godet. 
GOEBEL, K 
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but only a vigorous knocking. The additional imperatives, 
“seek—knock,” therefore, enlarge and strengthen the exhorta- 
tion “ask” in such a way as to demand a patient, persevering, 
an energetic, persistent asking. To this must be added, that — 
the threefold utterance of the exhortation is in itself a demand 
for an ever-repeated, unwearied asking. Again, the threefold 
exhortation is supported by the threefold promise annexed ; 
and this in such a form that the threefold promise, each time 
in correspondence with the preceding exhortation, sets before 
the asking the prospect of receiving, before the seeking that 
of finding, before the knocking that of the door being opened. 
And that the disciples may, in fact, absolutely reckon on the 
correspondent hearing in the case of such an asking, seeking, 
and knocking, is now confirmed (ver. 10) by the emphasizing 
of the infallibility with which the correspondent hearing is 
vouchsafed to every one: “For every one that asketh receiveth ; 
and he that secketh findeth; and to him that knocketh t¢ shall be 
opened.” The emphasis rests throughout on the “every one” 
standing at the head, in which word the confirmatory element 
lies. This being duly considered, it is impossible to say that 
reference is here made to an experience of daily life,’ the 
“every one,” which shuts out every exception, not agreeing with 
such experience. Moreover, this confirmatory assurance, just as 
in ver. 9, is an instruction given independently by Jesus to the 
disciples in reference to their relation to God, and in harmony 
with the parable. Thus the doctrine which Jesus, building 
on the parable, Himself gives to the disciples in vv. 9, 10, 
consists in the exhortation to persevering, persistent prayer in 
prospect of the hearing then infallibly certain. And a glance 
back at the contents of the figurative description shows at 
once that this statement embodies the purpose of the parable. 
The divergent opinion, that the purpose of the parable lies 
not in this exhortation, but exclusively in the promise of 
certain hearing,’ is in conflict both with the words of J esus, 
vy. 9, 10, which, above all, deduce an exhortation from the 
parable, to which the appended promise serves as a mere 
support, and also with the plan of the parable rightly under- 
stood. For the graphic question, Which of you? with which 
it began, has in view first of all the persevering importunity 
to be expected on the part of the petitioner; and only of such 
1 Godet. 2 Meyer, 
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importunity was it then said in ver. 8, that it must at last find 
a hearing.’ 

In what way the exhortation, which we have seen to be 
the purpose of the parable, along with the promise annexed to 
it, finds effective expression, can only be shown by a more 
precise interpretation. To find the correct method of inter- 
pretation, we observe again, above all, that we have not before 
us here a formal figurative history, but merely a question 
proposed to the disciples, whether any one of them in a 
particular case will not do so and so to a friend, and then, by 
way of addition, an assurance as to what, in such a case, the 
friend will do to them. If then, according to the purpose of 
the parable, such as appears in the words of Jesus, vv. 9, 10, 
we know already that through that question and this assur- 
ance the hearers are meant to receive instruction as regards 
their relation to God, it is self-evident in what way alone the 
interpretation of such a parable can be carried out, namely, 
by an inference a mznort ad majus,—in the same way, there- 
fore, as in ver. 13, where, to the three parabolic questions 
directly following the present parable, and similar to it, 
although briefer, Jesus Himself expressly adds the interpreting 
conclusion: ef oty ... Td0m padrdov... Therefore the allusion 
to what they would do to a human friend is meant to encourage 
the disciples all the more to pursue a like course towards God ; 
and the assurance as to what such a hwman friend would then 
do to them, is meant to inspire them with confidence that all the 
more would they experience the like from God. Accordingly, 
the first thought of the parable is this: If any one who had 
at first encountered a refusal from a human. friend, to whom 
he had gone with a petition of extreme urgency, instead of 
easily desisting from his request, would only continue to ask 
with all the greater earnestness, how much more does it 
become the disciples of Jesus, who have God for their friend, 
if at first they seem to find no hearing with their petitions 


1 This, too, against Hofmann, who would take the xdxsives s/arq in ver. 7, like the 
xul elan adre in ver. 5, as a continuation of the question begun with cis %&% dua, 
which now requires a negative answer ; the final meaning, according to him, being, 
that such an excuse as is uttered in ver. 7 is in no case to be expected from a friend. 
But why then so detailed an exposition of the excuse here? In reality it is by 
no means improbable, still less—impossible ; and not the friendship of the one 
petitioned, but the impudence of the petitioner, is therefore, according to ver, 8, 
the element. which finally ensures compliance. 
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to Him, — petitions with which none made to men can com- 
pare in urgency, — instead of growing weary in asking this 
divine Friend, to ask with all the greater constancy and 
persistence! Should they exhibit less energy and patience in 
prayer in presence of God’s fatherly love than in presence of 
the friendship of a man? In this final inference lies the 
complete interpretation of the first part of the parable. 
Every attempt to give a definite reference to each detail in 
the figurative description goes beyond the original meaning of 
the question, and mars its simple force. To this class belongs 
not merely the attempt to refer the three loaves to three 
particular spiritual gifts of some kind,’ but also the attempt often 
made to see in the friend who came at midnight the neighbour 
for whom intercession is to be made. We cannot even say 
offhand that the friend inside the house is God. Rather, all 
details of the description serve only to depict with concrete 
vividness a situation between friend and friend which, whilst 
causing the person petitioned to delay complying with the 
request, drives and forces the petitioner to persistent asking. 
From this picture the hearers at once recognise the final infer- 
ence before mentioned, bearing upon their relation to God. And 
just in the same way is the interpreting conclusion to be drawn 
from the assurance appended in ver. 8. If a human friend 
finds himself compelled by patient, persistent asking to grant 
the petitioner his request, and to grant him all he needs, if not 
out of friendship for him, yet to rid himself of the annoyance 
caused by his importunity, how much more will God hear one 
who calls on Him with peristent earnestness, and give him all he 
needs,— God, whose unchangeable fatherly love does not need, 
like man’s precarious friendship, to be reluctantly constrained, 
but willingly and gladly lets itself be compelled. Thus the 
comparison, ascending here also from the less to the greater, 
must be correctly limited. The meaning is not, that what 
God will not give from loving goodwill to the petitioner, He 
will give in order to be rid of his irksome importunity ; but 
from the compelling influence exercised by patient, persistent 
asking on the precarious friendship of man, the inference must 
be drawn to the certain, infallible influence which it must have 
in presence of God’s unchangeably faithful love. 

Thus the parable has in the first instance shown that the ask- 

1 De Valenti 
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ing, seeking, knocking, to which Jesus, building on the parable, 
exhorts in His own name, ver. 9, are prescribed by the nature of 
the case; and, in the second place, has proved that the promise 
of an infallible hearing, annexed by Jesus in vv. 9, 10, is 
guaranteed by the nature of the case. 7 


Tue Ricu Foot, 


(Luke xii. 16-21.) 


The occasion of the parable of the Rich Fool was supplied to 
the Lord by the request of one of the people, ver. 13: “Teacher, 
bid my brother divide the inheritance with me.’ It is true, the 
man himself, who makes this request, is curtly dismissed with 
the answer, ver. 14: “ Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?” But from this incident Jesus takes occasion to 
warn the listeners generally against the disposition that prompted 
the man’s request, ver. 15: opare cal puddooecOe amo taons* 
meoveElas. The persons addressed are the listening “ multitude,” 
ver. 13.2. The warning is directed against “ covetousness.” 

Covetousness had made the disputed question of inheritance so 
important to the man, that he thought he must bring it to the 
Lord. Starting from this particular expression of covetousness, 
attaching itself to a disputed inheritance, Jesus pointedly warns 
the hearers * against covetousness in every (racjjs) shape and form. 
And He further confirms this warning of His by the words: 6t« 
ovK ev TO Tepicceve Tit 1) Con avtod éotly éx Tav brapxov- 
tov avto. The emphatic position of the ov« before é& TO 
meptooevery Twi will not allow the latter words to be taken in 
the sense of a protasis, and the negation to be referred merely to 
what follows, making the sense to be: Though any one has 
superfluity, his life is not a part of his possessions,’ or: Never- 
theless life will not come to him from his possessions.® Rather, 


1 The correct reading instead of ras. 

2 Cf, ver. 22, where it is specially noticed that the sayings of Jesus, following 
there, are again addressed to the disciples. : 

3 Cf. the twofold imperative op. x. gua. 

4 Instead of airov, according to Tischendorf, Lachmann ; cf. vili. 8 ; Acts iv. 32; 
ce Irkprovre tiv = Opes alicujus. 

5 De Wette. 6 van Oosterzee. 
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from the position of the ovx, the negation must be referred 
directly to €v 76 weptocevey Twi, The negation must be meant 
to affirm that something, which according to the fancy of 
-eovetousness is contained ev 7O repiocevew tui, is really not 
contained therein. But this being established, we can no longer 
connect the words 1) 7 avtod éoriv with the following é« Tov 
trapyovtav aviT@. The attempt, while rightly referring the 
negation to év T6 mepiooevew Tivi, to retain such a connection, 
has led to the translation: “ Wot by the fact of a man’s possessing 
abundance does his life consist in his possessions,’ which must 
mean, Superfluity is not necessary in order to sustain life by that 
which one possesses, One can live on little. But what a round- 
about way of expressing an almost trivial thought! And how 
little would such an interpretation agree with the following 
narrative, the theme of which is not, whether one needs much or 
little in order to live, but, that life does not depend at all on 
possessions! Accordingly, the words 4 4 adrod éoriy must be 
independently and directly connected with ov« év 76 wepicoevew 
Twit alone, as is inevitably suggested on the first reading. Thus, 
the first statement runs in its simple and complete form: “ For 
by no means is a man’s life included in the superfluity belonging 
him,” so that the one is secured and guaranteed to him with the 
other. The emphasis lies first on od« and next on f7). Then 
certainly é« tév brapyovtwy adz@ is left over as an addition no 
longer fitting into this already complete statement. But the 
solution of the difficulty is found in taking these words by 
themselves as a supplementary explanation, separated from what 
precedes by a comma. It is easily made a complete and inde- 
pendent sentence by a repetition of the ov«, understood from 
what precedes, while preserving the subject 7 «7 and the copula 
éotiv, No express repetition of the «d« was necessary, because 
the strong emphasis with which it stands at the head of the entire 
statement naturally extends its influence to the second supple- 
mentary clause. In German, of course, the negation must be 
repeated, because the copula éor/v must be repeated in the second 
member, thus: “By no means is a man’s life included in the 
superfluity belonging to him,—it springs not from his possessions.” 
Thus the first statement, to the effect that the possession of life 
is not included in the possession of riches, finds its explanation 
in the second supplementary statement, to the effect that a man’s 
life has not its ground and origin in the wealth which he 
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possesses ; and we get now a fully pertinent and striking sense 
without necessity or even occasion to interpret “life” here other- 
wise than of bodily life, and to understand thereby jfelicitas* or 
“ true life.” ? 

In the words: “And He spake a parable unto them, saying,” 
ver. 16, the evangelist makes the transition to the recital of a 
parable delivered by Jesus on such an occasion. It is beyond 
question that these words do not form a transition to a new and 
independent paragraph, but to a parable delivered on the occasion 
related in vv. 13, 14, and in reference to the utterance of ver. 
15, because “ unto them” here, just as in ver. 15, can only refer 
to the people then gathered round the Lord, according to ver. 13. 
We are therefore justified in expecting that the parable will serve 
as a more precise illustration of the warning against covetousness 
in ver. 15, and of the utterance respecting the relation of the 
possession of life to the possession of riches, added in confir- » 
mation of the warning. 

*AvOpwrov twos TAovoiov niddpncev % ywopa,—thus begins 
the narrative, ver. 16. Xdpa here (as in xxi. 21; John iv. 35, 
et al.) is the land. The notion of special magnitude does not lie 
necessarily in the word, but is here supplied by the context, 
vv. 17,18. Itis needless to take the aorist ndpdpycer, in distinc- 
tion from the following aorists, in the sense of the pluperfect, “ had 
brought forth well.” On the contrary, it is the simple rendering: 
“A certain rich man’s land brought forth well,” which gives an 
effective background to the following description. The man is 
not represented as not knowing what to do with the exuberant 
produce of the harvest already reaped, but as observing an 
unusual fertility in his ground, and, directly that he perceives 
this, beginning anxiously to ask, as we read in ver. 17: “And 
he reasoned with himself thus, What shall I do, for I have not 
where to gather my fruits?” He utters the anxious question, 
what is to be done, and names as the ground of his anxiety, that 
he has not room enough to lay up his fruits. The outward 
reason of his anxiety is therefore his comparatively limited 
rooms, as to which he fears that they will not hold the unusually 
rich produce of his ground; but the true, inner reason is nothing 
but his covetousness. Because of his covetousness he at once 
calls the fruit still standing in the field his own (rods xapmods 
pou; cf. ver. 18: Ta yevnward pou), forthwith, so to speak, laying 


1 Kuinoel. ? Ewald, Olshausen. 
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his hand on the growth of the field as his property. Because of 
his covetousness he directs his attention by anticipation only 
to laying up the entire mass of the produce in secure keeping, 
that nothing of it may be lost. And thus from his covetous- 
ness springs the anxious question: “What shall I do?” It is 
covetousness then which guides him in his further deliberations, 
and suggests to him the plans mentioned in ver. 18. Instead of 
deciding to limit his greed by the extent of his rooms, and to 
hand over the probable superfluity for the comfort of others more 
needy, he resolves to meet the hindrances standing in the way of 
his covetousness with special and unusual arrangements: “ This 
will I do,’—Ka0er® pov tas atroOijxas Kal pelfovas oixodopnca, 
Kal ovvatw éxel TavTa Ta yevnpaTtad pov Kal Ta ayada pov. 
Ka@er® stands first with emphasis, expressing the violence with 
which he has determined to get rid of every hindrance to the 
gratifying of his avarice, thus: “Pull down—will I my barns, 
and greater will I build, and there will I gather all my pro- 
ducts.” The new barns are to be so large that he will be able. 
really to bestow therein all his produce (wdvta td yevnpara), 
leaving out nothing, and, as he involuntarily adds, with a still 
further enlargement of his schemes, “ and my goods.” The store- 
houses are to be such that he will be able to lay up in them, 
along with the fruits of the field, his goods in general. And 
then, when he shall have collected his entire possessions in safe 
custody, he thinks he may surrender himself to rest and the enjoy- 
ing of his treasures, as he pictures to himself in ver. 19: «at ép@ 
TH puyn pou’ Puyn, éyeus ToAAA ayaa Keipeva eis etn ToArd’ 
avarravou, daye, wie, edppaivov, In thus objectifying to himself 
his soul as the animating, and therefore sensitive and enjoying, 
principle in him, and resolving to summon it to undisturbed 
enjoyment, he paints to himself the full consciousness, and the 
consequent delight, with which he will then surrender himself to 
enjoyment. The summons is preceded by the assurance: “ Zhow 
hast much goods laid up for many years.’ He intends to refer 
his soul to the mass of goods well and safely laid up in the 
new large storehouses, intimating that these goods will suffice for 
many years, and ensure long enjoyment. Hence the unconnected 
imperatives, on the ground of this reference, rushing from one 
enjoyment to another: “ Rest, cat, drink, be merry. To give 
oneself up to delightful rest after all the toil of building and 
collecting, to feast to the full on the gathered treasures, to 
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-Surrender oneself without reserve to the merriment of such 
feasting,'—to this the first, second, third, and fourth imperatives 
rush one after another. 

Thus the man stands before his fruitful fields, anxiously pon- 
dering how he is to manage everything, swelling with vast plans 
for securely laying up all his treasures, and revelling beforehand 
in the enjoyments they will give him. To this description the 
conclusion of the parable, now suddenly striking in, presents the 
sharpest and most effective contrast, ver. 20: eiev Sé aitd 6 
Ocds, "Adpwv «.7.d. The point in question is a speaking on the 
part of God, where the subject is pushed to the end for the sake 
of emphasis, because the stress of the words lies in the fact that 
they are words of God, who effects what He says by simple 
speech, according to the canon: He speaks, and it is done; He 
commands, and it stands fast. And when these words are 
described as spoken to the rich man, and clothed in the form of 
an address to him, one must even then bear in mind that they — 
are words of God. ‘They are not spoken to the rich man in the 
way in which one man speaks to another in conversation, but in 
the way in which God speaks to men, namely, in the sense that 

in what they do they aim at him, in their effect come to him 
as a divine reply to his plans, and are perceived by him in the 
way of experience. This is a sufficient explanation of the form 
of address. We do not need the supposition, to which the words 
literally taken must certainly lead, that a verbal revelation was 
made to the rich man by God in a supernatural way; which 
would be a fiction strange in the highest degree, and destitute 
of all analogy in the other parables of Jesus,’ and, moreover, 
quite superfluous, contributing nothing whatever to the moral 
of the parable. Nor do we need the supposition, to which 
some then retreat, that God awakened in the rich man a warn- 
ing presentiment of approaching death? This is a dilution, with 
nothing to justify it, of the divine address to the rich man 
in the second person in quite definite werds, and would also 
entail an essential dilution of the contents of the divine words 
themselves, since they would no longer simply initiate a fact, 


1 Ei¢puiverdas here, as often, with special reference to the pleasures of the table ; cf. 
e.g. xv. 28, 24, et al. 

2 In opposition to Meyer, who, overlooking the sober character of the parables of 
Jesus, repeats, after Theophylact: radrrera: ravra 1 wapaBorn. , 

3 van Oosterzee, Godet. 
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but only express a presentiment awakened in the rich man, 
which certainly has something of a vague character about it. 
‘Accordingly this final sentence of the parable is not meant to 
relate a new incident in the rich man’s life in continuation of 
the previous narrative, but, the description of the rich man being 
concluded, Jesus now lifts before the hearers of the parable the 
veil hiding the future from the rich man, in order to delineate 
with concrete distinctness the blindness of his course of thought. 
Jesus does this by informing them of a divine judgment pro- 
nounced on the blinded man in reply to his covetous schemes, 
and whilst he is revelling in the illusive prospect of future 
enjoyments. The aim in communicating this divine judgment 
is to disclose the rich man’s infatuated folly. For this reason’ 
the attention is fixed on this point, and is intensified by the 
"Adpov prefixed, te. “ Thou fool.”* The announcement of the fate 
impending follows: tatdry tH vuntl THY uxnv cov aratodow 
amo cod. “This night” is the night following the day on which 
the rich man’s observing the fruitfulness of his fields led him to 
form such plans. The divine judgment is represented as an 
immediate reply to this scheming, and therefore contemporaneous 
with it. The expression chosen for the suffering of death (rip 
~uyny cov arrattodow amo cod) receives its illustration from the 
analogous expressions Tv yuyiv Siddvac (Matt. xx. 28), riOévan 
(John x. 11, e al.), mapadidovar (Acts xv. 26). As the latter 
denote a willing pledging and surrender of life, so the former 
denotes a reluctant suffering of death, so that the animating 
vx), which the living man would fain retain, is required from 
him as something which he is bound to give (dmavrety = debitum 
reposcere). It lies on the surface, that as the former may take 
place just as well in the form of a violent as of a natural death, 
so the latter may take place just as well in the form of a natural 
as of a violent death ; and thus the word dmatodcw by no means 
justifies us in adding in thought, without further suppor$ in the 
text, robbers and murderers as its subject.2 Nor must we even 
think of the angels of death as the subject of dmautodow, since 
the notion that angels require the ~vux7 from the departing one, 
although within the Biblical mode of contemplation, is certainly 
not so common * as to warrant us in at once understanding the 
? Cf. on the nominative instead of the vocative, Winer, Gram. p. 227. 


* Paulus, Bornemann, van Oosterzee, 3 Stier, von Gerlach. 
* xvi, 22 is certainly different. 
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angels, even where they are not mentioned. Rather, the supply 
of a definite subject is not requisite either on grounds of language 
or fact. The impersonal active is simply a periphrasis for the 
passive, like the German periphrasis “man.”* Finally, the put- 
ting of the object rv wuynv before the verb dmractodow is not 
to be overlooked. Advisedly and emphatically, dying is para- 
phrased as a loss of the “soul.” To the man who dreams that 
- with his treasures heaped up for a long time his life is secured to 
him and sets before his soul the prospect of long enjoyment, the 
reply comes from God: “ This night (this very) thy soul is required 
of thee.” So fearfully is the address “ Fool” confirmed by the 
fateful announcement following it, after which the disclosure of ' 
the man’s infatuation is completed in the question still to be 
added: & 6€ #rtolpacas, tive éotar; The metabatic Sé passes 
over from the loss of life to the property, in order to raise 
the question, how it will fare with the latter. In a #ro(pacas 
the latter is described as the provision he prepared for himself, 
scil. to enjoy it, the supposition being that in gathering his riches 
his aim was the same as in the plans for the future in ver. 19. 
“Whose shall it be?” is asked in regard to what is thus prepared, 
without any intimation of an answer. Nor, in fact, is the ques- 
tion one meant to receive an answer, so that its meaning could 
only be gathered from the answer supplied, such as: “ It will 
not be thine, but another’s;”” but what is meant to be affirmed 
lies complete in the answerless question itself. Precisely in the 
statement that it is uncertain who will possess his treasures, lies 
the affirmation that, when he is compelled to give up his soul, 
all his treasures will be ownerless property, belonging to no one 
knows what possessors.? And thus the intimation of the divine 
judgment exposes the rich man’s mode of thought in all its 
folly. Whilst he dreams of his life being secure for many years 
because of his multitude of goods, sufficient for a long time, and 
amuses his soul with the picture of long-lasting enjoyment, in 
reality his life will be required of him the same night, and that 
moment all his treasures will be lost to him. 
Obras 6 Oncavpitav éavTd Kal pr cis Ocdv TovTGv,—in these 


1 English, one ; French, on. 2 Meyer. 

3 Cf. with the entire narrative Ecclus. xi. 18, 19. Despite the great diversity 
between the vividly concrete narrative of the present parable and the general didactic 
sentences of the Son of Sirach, it is unmistakeable that «reminiscence of and allusion 
to the passage in the latter writer are felt in the parable. 
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words Jesus makes the application of the parable, ver. 21. 
Ovras is to be referred back to the folly of the rich man, such 
as has been exhibited by the intimation of the divine sentence 
pronounced on him. Thus it signifies not so much: to fall victim 
to the like fate-—which really would not even be a pertinent 
generalization of the particular case given,—as rather: entangled 
in like folly. The description of him to whom the otrws applies 
then follows in a twofold manner, first positively: 6 @ncavpiSov 
éavT@, then negatively: Kal yun es Ocdv mAOvT@v. The meaning 
of the former words is clear: “He who gathers treasures for 
himself,’ aiming at his own possession and enjoyment. ‘This 
first positive characterization is now completed and intensified by 
the second on the negative side. IAovrday is the correlative idea 
to Oncavpifwv, before which eis Oeov stands with emphasis in 
antithesis to éavt@. Accordingly wAovr@y cannot be taken in a 
different sense from @ncavpifwv, namely, of temporal, earthly 
_ riches, or the preposition eds otherwise than as meaning the same 
as the dat. commodi éavT@, therefore = in commodum alicujus. And 
in the present connection it can signify nothing else. II\ourety 
els Twa can only mean “to be rich for some one, so that the 
riches benefit the latter” (cf. Rom. x. 12). Especially it cannot 
mean “to be rich in reference to some one, so that the latter 
preserves the riches for one,’* a meaning obviously forced upon 
the simple words, because it is thought the wAouvraéy must perforce 
be understood of heavenly treasures. ‘O @nc. éa. cal pn eis Oe. 
mdovu. is therefore he who in his conduct in regard to earthly 


goods only has himself, not God, in view, whose sole study is to 


augment his treasures for his own possession and enjoyment, not 
to place his possessions at G'od’s service, to employ them “ for 
divine ends,”” especially in the practice of mercy (cf. ver. 33)2 
From this it is clear why the @ycavpifwv could not be resumed 
in the second clause, but had to be replaced by Acura, namely, 
because the restless gathering and heaping up of treasures is of 
course appropriate to one who has only his own possession and 


1 Meyer. 2 De Wette. 

* According to Hofmann (who finds the meaning: ‘* without possessing riches which 
are such for God, in God’s eyes”), the simple antithetical interpretation of the two 
clauses is precluded by the connection by means of xa) x4 (instead of xaiot). Kat un, 
it is supposed, adds something which is denied in relation to AnoaupiCay tavra. But 
xal wh may algo, as a more precise, intensive, and complemental definition, very well 
annex merely the denial of the opposite to the preceding énoaupiCav taura. Cf. eg, 
1. 20: 207 ciwriy xa) mh Suvdwevos AcARoa, 
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enjoyment in view, not to one who places his possessions at God’s 
service. Accordingly the wording and context here do not allow 
the eis Ocdv wAovTSv to be understood of those treasures in heaven 
of which Jesus speaks in ‘other places, eg. ver. 33; Matt. vi. 20. 
Nevertheless, the thought of those imperishable treasures in heaven 
is not on this account alien to the present passage. On the 
contrary, the es Ocdv wAovteiv is viewed here as a means and 
way to secure an abiding possession beyond the attacks even 
of death. For when the pi efs Ocdv wAovTay is represented. here 
as a fool like the rich man in the parable, and therefore a fool 
in presence of always imminent death and the loss of all 
earthly goods consequent thereon, this also implies the converse, 
that a rich man, who is such for God, has no reason to fear 
death, and would not be impoverished by the loss of earthly 
possessions. In so far the present passage certainly compares 
with those passages in which beneficence (ver. 33), or the selling 
of earthly property for the good of the poor (xviii. 22 and paral.), 
or the renunciation of earthly possessions for the Lord’s sake 
(xviii. 29, 30, and paral.), is mentioned as a means of gaining an 
imperishable treasure in heaven, but especially with the passage 
(xvi. 9) where, according to the correct exposition, the exhorta- 
tion urges to a gaining of God’s friendship by means of mammon, 
and therefore in the most real sense to an els Ocov mAovteiy, in 
order, when mammon ceases, to be received by God into eternal, 
habitations. 

If, then, from this final application of the parable we glance 
back at the utterance of Jesus (ver. 15), which formed its 
starting-point, and at the narrative lying between, it is clear at 
once how the narrative serves to illustrate that utterance. The 
Lord there warned against all covetousness, by representing it as 
an illusion that life depends on the. multitude of goods, as if life 
arose from possessions. In the example of the rich man, which 
according to ver. 21 is to be applied to him that gathers 
treasures for himself, and therefore to the covetous generally, a 
vivid picture is presented of how, on the one hand, the covetous 
man really lives in that illusion, and of how, on the other hand, 
he is terribly deceived. Thus there can be no doubt respecting 
the purpose of the parable. It is this ——to characterize the 
perilous folly of the illusion im which covetousness lives, as of life 
depended on possessions. And to this purpose the narrative in its 
two parts is faithful, describing in the first part the manner in 
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which covetousness forms pictures of the future, and calculates 
upon it, and disclosing in the second the perilous blindness in 
which it is entangled. In keeping with this purpose, therefore, 
we have to work out the application indicated in ver. 21 in the © 
light of the entire narrative. For the only point in question 
here is the working out of an application, not the filling up of 
an interpretation, seeing that without doubt we have before us 
here (as in x. 37 ff. already) not a symbolic, but merely an 
exemplary narrative, and therefore not a symbolic, but a typical 
parable. 

First of all, in the first part of the narrative Jesus sketches 
in the example of the rich man a vivid picture of a peculiar 
kind of avarice, anxious about the future, framing plans for it, 
and eagerly painting it to oneself. As the rich man, in presence 
of the fertility of his ground, begins at once to be anxious how 
ever he is to manage so as to lose nothing, so for the covetous 
man anxiety is inseparable from the possessions belonging to 
him, as to whether and how he can succeed in securing every- 
thing and avoiding all loss. And as the rich man does not let 
himself be limited by the extent of his barns, but forms plans 
for pulling them down and building new and large storehouses 
in which to lay up all his goods, so it is natural to the covetous 
man with boundless greed to frame plans for heaping up treasure 
in superfluous abundance, without letting himself be limited by 
any hindrances whatever, such as naturally oppose the heaping 
up of treasures in the hand of an individual, and without turning 
his thoughts to an unselfish use of the superfluity. And as, 
finally, the rich man pictures to himself as the end of his plans, 
how he will show his soul the goods stored up for many, years, 
and summon it to rest, enjoyment, and pleasure, so it is natural 
to the covetous man to dream how, when he shall have heaped 
up treasures enough for all the future, he will surrender his soul 
wholly to their enjoyment. | hay 

So far the description of the covetous man’s train of thought 
in reference to the future. There follows in the second part the 
disclosure of the foolish illusion in which such a mode of thought 
lives. When Jesus concludes the narrative by communicating a 
divine judgment that passed sentence of death on the rich man 
for this very night, we see suddenly in grimmest illustration the 
foolish, perilous infatuation in which avarice of the peculiar kind, 
anxiously planning for the future, and forming pictures of it, is 
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entangled. As the doom is pronounced on the rich man, that 
this night his soul and life are required of him, whilst he is 
planning the collection of provision for many years, and promising 
his soul enjoyment in life of corresponding length, his treasures 
falling to no one knows whom; so the rich man, amid his 
anxieties, plans, and fancied enjoyments in the future, is not sure 
of his life for a single day, upon which he calculates for so many 
years, or of his soul, to which he promises enjoyments so far 
ahead, nor even of his goods, which, instead of securing him life, 
are lost to him with life, an ownerless possession, scattered no 
one knows where. 


THe Fic-TREE, 
(Luke xiii. 6-9.) 


With the words: “And He spake this parable” (ver. 6), a 
parable is joined to the foregoing paragraph (vv. 1-5). The 
absence of any information respecting the hearers of the parable, 
shows that it is meant to be taken in connection with the fore- 
going discourse. The words just quoted simply intimate that a 
parable now follows, the discourse in the context from ver. 1 
being directly continued. According to ver. 1, some among the 
' bystanders had told of the Galileans whom Pilate slew while 
they were sacrificing—an event not mentioned elsewhere. The 
words: maphoay O€ Twes atrayyédXovTes, suppose a greater number 
of persons present, among whom some are found who relate the 
incident. Perhaps the way in which this news was mentioned - 
and discussed gave Jesus a special occasion for interfering in its 
discussion, as He does in vv. 2-5. He warns against the infer- 
ence, only too congenial to popular Jewish ideas, that these 
Galileans were special sinners above all Galileans, because they 
suffered such things (ver. 2), and confronts this opinion with the 
prediction: “ Unless ye repent, ye shall all in like manner (ae. just 
as terribly) perish” (ver. 3). And by adding another similar 
case, belonging also presumably to the immediate past, in which 
eighteen persons had perished by the fall of a tower in Jerusalem, 
He repeats and enforces what He says by this second example. 
In regard to this case also He opposes the notion that those 
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eighteen were specially guilty above all dwellers in Jerusalem, 
and again confronts such an opinion with the prediction: “Unless 
ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish” (vv. 4, 5). But who are 
the “all” to whom Jesus predicts such things? In the first 
' instance, of course, the bystanders; but these again not as indi- 
vidual persons, but—since what is applied to them holds good 
both of all Galileans and of all dwellers in Jerusalem—as 
members and representatives of a collective body, including both 
classes, the dwellers in Galilee and the dwellers in J erusalem, 
therefore as members of the Jewish people lying under like 
common guilt. The partial divine judgments—this is the truth 
expressed—which the present generation sees executed here and 
there are not grounded in the special guiltiness of individuals, 
but are meant to remind the members of the nation of their 
common, heavy guilt, and are to them, unless they repent, mere 
precursors of a general divine sentence of destruction that will 
burst over the entire present generation. 

And here the parable strikes in (ver. 6 ff): cuxfy etyév tus 
medutevpévyny ev TO GpTedovt adTod, ie: “A fig-tree a certain 
man possessed, which was planted in his vineyard.” The express 
mention of its being planted asserts that it was not a tree which 
the owner met with by chance, but one specially planted and 
reared. And, the statement that it was planted in his vineyard, 
signalizes a peculiar privilege that had fallen to this tree. Vine-. 
yard-soil is pre-eminently favourable to fruit-trees. The legal 
enactment (Deut. xxii. 9) forbidding the sowing of the vineyard 
with divers seeds, does not necessarily prohibit the planting of 
single trees, while the comparison with that passage shows that 
it was a privilege for the tree to stand in its possessor’s vine- 
yard. And so the owner was certainly justified in expecting 
much and good fruit from this tree planted in his vineyard. 
Nevertheless, it is now said further: “And he came seeking fruit 
in it, and found none.” Then, in presence of the vinedresser (etrev 
S€ mpos toy duredoupyov), who is consequently represented as 
accompanying the owner in his inspection, he gives expression 
to his disappointment in the words (ver. 7): ’I8od tpia érn, ad’ 
od epyouar Entav Kaprov év th oveh tatty Kal ovxY evpicKa. 
The words wanting in many manuscripts (ad¢’ od), are all the 
more certainly genuine, as they are apparently dispensable. But 
in reality they first give to the words preceding them (tpia é7n) 


? This order of the words is preponderantly attested. 
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the full emphasis which they are meant to have, these words 
now becoming an independent exclamation, to which the decla- 
ration proper is then added in the form of a relative clause: 
“ Behold, (it is) three years since I came (again and again) seeking 
Jruit,” etc. But the meaning of this complaint cannot be the 
one obtained by unduly pressing the words, to the effect that 
since he came for the first time, looking in vain for fruit on the 
tree, to the present moment three complete years have elapsed. 
Then the present year would be the fourth year of fruitlessness, 
which certainly is not meant. But the meaning of such a phrase 
is this, that the present fruit-season, in which he again sees his 
expectation disappointed, is the third in which the tree has 
refused fruit, the current year being the third one of fruitlessness. 
From what has been said, it is evident that the remark some- 
times made in explanation of the “three years,” that as a rule 
the tree bears fruit within three years of its being planted,’ is 
out of place here, because the owner has expected and sought 
fruit for three years already. On the other hand, the remark of 
Baumgarten-Crusius is all the more pertinent: “Three years’ 
fruitlessness is proof of barrenness.” When a tree refuses fruit, 
not merely the first and second, but also the third year, we are 
- justified in inferring its complete barrenness. The owner does 
so here, and therefore naturally gives expression to his disap- 
pointment in the command to the vinedresser: “ Cut i down.” 
He adds, however, a special reason for this command: fa ti kat 
THY Yynv Katapyel ; tc.“ Wherefore does it (useless in itself) also 
make the ground useless?” Because already useless in itself, it 
would deserve the axe; but in addition—and this is an especial 
offence to the speaker—it makes useless the soil of the vineyard 
in which it is planted. His vineyard is too valuable to bear a 
barren tree. He will have a fruitful: tree—this lies unexpressed 
but plain in the background—planted in its stead. 

But then the vinedresser, to whom the owner of the vineyard 
has thus spoken, makes intercession for the tree. The motive 
influencing him in this intercession, notwithstanding that the 
command to cut it down appears thoroughly well-grounded 
objectively, can only be a special fondness for this tree, leading 
him still to hope concerning it, even where, according to ordinary 
judgment, there is nothing to be hoped for. Hence ver. 8: 
“ But he answered and said:” xupte, des adtiv Kal TodTO TO ETos, 

1 Wetstein, Meyer. 
GOEBEL, L 
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ic. “Let it alone this year also.” For this present year also, 
although as the third year of fruitlessness it seems to decide 
the tree’s barrenness, the gardener asks the same patience that 
was shown to it the two former years. His request is to the 
effect that it be not cut down, but left standing this year also. 
It is self-evident that, if not cut down this year, the tree is to 
remain standing till the return of the fruit-season next year. 
This is the presupposition when, further explaining and con- 
firming his request, he more exactly defines the time up to which 
he desires the tree to remain: €ws étov oxayrw wept avTny Kat 
Baro Korpia:' “till I shall dig about and dung it.” He thus 
expresses the purpose to do everything possible to the tree in 
the way of digging and dunging, and until this shall be done (a2. 
according to the meaning, until the effect of his action is seen, 
therefore until next year’s fruit-season) he implores respite for 
the tree. Then, as he now adds in conclusion, according to the 
success or failure of these efforts of his, let the fate of the tree 
be decided (ver. 9): Kav pév rroujon Kxaptrov’ ei Sé pn ye, eis 
TO wéAXNOV Exkoers avTnV. In éav wéev ... et dé the two cases— 
that of success and that of failure—are contrasted with each 
other.” But in the case of success first taken into consideration, 
the apodosis is absent, and this not because it can be supplied 
from the foregoing by an a&des avrnv repeated,® for in the case of 
bearing fruit supposed no such special intercession for the tree 
is needed, and were there need of it, it would not be self-evident, 
but must be expressly repeated. Rather, the apodosis is absent 
simply because in the case supposed the tree’s remaining is 
entirely matter of course. Therefore, with Meyer et al., some- 
thing like xad@s éyet must be supplied, thus: “And in case it 
shall bear fruit, well!”  Tven in the classics such aposiopeses 
are not rare, and are especially frequent, as here, after the first 
of two parallel conditional sentences, the speaker leaping forward 
to the second sentence as the principal So here, by the 
aposiopesis of the first apodosis, the second one, in which the 
petitioner himself proposes the tree being cut down in the 
opposite case, acquires all the greater emphasis: “ But ¢f not,” 
ae. if even then it bears no fruit, “cut i¢ down the neat year.” 


1 So, according to the best witnesses, instead of xompiay, 


* Respecting the interchange of iéy and «i in parallel conditional sentences, see 
Winer, Gram. p. 363 f. 


® Kuinoel, et al. 4 Of Winer, Gram. p. 627. 
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The words eis 7o wédXov must not here be taken in general 
indefiniteness = “ afterwards,” as eg. in 1 Tim. vi. 19; but, since 
the words eis 70 péddov éxxowes adv here plainly stand in 
contrast with ddes adtiy xal tobto 7d eros as a supplement 
and limitation, the context necessarily requires the completion 
by €ros, therefore “in the next year.” The gardener does not 
in his request desire the cutting down of the tree to be post- 
_ poned to an indefinite future, but definitely proposes the next 
year for doing this, if fruitlessness then ensues.’ Something 
special has been found in the fact of éxxdyess, not éxxdwo, being 
used at the close;? but wrongly, for since the words are still a 
part of the gardener’s request to the master, it is obvious that he 
speaks in the second person in the way of mere proposal, and 
does not in an unbecoming manner give expression to indepen- 
dent resolutions in the first person. And this request, now 
brought to a conclusion, forms the close of the entire narrative. 
It is not even said that the request was granted. We certainly 
see that the request is conceived to be effectual from the mere 
fact that only as such does it really form a conclusion; but, on 
the other hand, this mode of concluding the narrative strengthens 
the impression, how the fate of the tree trembles in the balance. 
Nothing stands between the tree and the axe that is to cut it 
down save the prayer of the gardener, who desires to make a last 
trial. And even this prayer extends only to a brief measured 
respite, and in case the respite passes away without effect, 
merges into the proposal: “ But if not, thou shalt cut it down.” 
As soon as we compare these contents, and especially this 
result of the narrative, with the words of threatening prediction, 
to which it directly refers, it is clear that those words of Jesus 
contain the very theme of the parable. There Jesus twice fore- 
told to the bystanders that, unless they repent, they all, namely, 
the entire body of the Israelitish nation, will perish in like 


manner as those Galileans and J erusalemites, therefore that they 


will incur a divine judgment, involving in destruction not merely 
individuals, but the entire generation. And it is precisely this 
judgment, only enlarged and intensified into the destruction of the 
nation in its national existence, which presents itself as the theme 
of the parable. hat the nation of Israel,—tor we are warranted 
-10n the use of the preposition «is of a future time, in which something will or 


ought to take place, cf. i, 20; Acts xiii. 42. 
2 Bengel, Stier, et al. 
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by the context in provisionally assuming that Israel is represented — 
by the image of the fig-tree,—wnless it now repents, will fall victim 
to God’s sentence of destruction without further delay,—to exhibit 
this solemn truth as unchangeable is the design of the parable. 
In other words, the design of the figurative hee is to show that 
what Jesus first of all merely held up before the bystanders as 
a ee prediction, with the weight attaching to His own 
testimony,’ is also a fact inseparably bound up oes the peculiar 
- nature of the present circumstances of Israel, so that it must 
itself be recognised as such. Let us see more closely how this is 
done in detail. 
« A fig-tree a certain man possessed, planted in his vineyard ; 

in these words the object, of which the narrative is to treat, is 
put first. Even in the Old Testament the fig-tree is an image of 
the people of Israel (Joel i. 7). Nevertheless, since the same is 
certainly true of the vineyard,’ the attempt has been made to 
apply the fig-tree not to Israel, but to the individual Israelite, 
and then the vineyard to the nation.? But the fig-tree cannot be 
the individual Israelite as a member of the nation, because 
throughout the narrative it is single and alone, not an individual 
tree among many, which even when taken together do not make 
a vineyard. We must therefore adhere to the view that the fig- 
tree is Israel. This is required alike by the connection with 
what precedes, and by the figurative signification of this tree in 
the Old Testament. Then the words: “ A certain man had,” 
intimate the relation in which God stands to this nation. It is 
that of owner to the property belonging to Him in a peculiar 
sense. This relation is figuratively described in its distinctive- 
ness by “planted.” Israel is not a nation that has grown in 
a purely natural way, but, like a tree specially planted, it was 
called into existence as a nation by special extraordinary acts 
of God.* And it is just this privilege belonging to it above 
other nations, in regard to its relation to God) which now 
finds complete figurative expression in the words: “in His vine- 
yard.” There is no necessity, because the fig-tree is Israel, to 
interpret the vineyard in which it is planted of the world in 
general,’ in which case nothing would be affirmed of Israel but 
what is just as true of all other nations, that the world is its 
dwelling-place. Rather, the figurative signification of the vine- 


. Cf. the Abyw buiv, vv. 8, 5. ? See the passage quoted, and Isa. vy. 1-7. 
Stier. * Cf. Psi lxxx, Syall5y 5 van Oosterzee. 
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yard found elsewhere must here be simply adhered to, only, of 
course, with the modification it receives in other figurative dis- 
courses of Jesus. In the Old Testament, where the theocracy on 
earth is identical with the Israelitish nationality and constitution — 
as such, the vineyard, because signifying the kingdom of God, 
signifies also, of course, “ the house of Israel” (Isa. v. 7). But not 
so in the figurative language of Jesus. In the parable (Matt. 
xx. 1 ff.) Jesus symbolizes by the vineyard the kingdom of God 
in itself, without special reference to the Israelitish nation ;! and 
in the parable Matt. xxi. 33 ff, He distinguishes between the 
vinedressers as the representatives of the Jewish nation and the 
vineyard as the kingdom of God, which indeed they previously 
held in possession, but which hereafter will be taken from them 
and handed over to others. It is the same here. When it 
was affirmed here of the fig-tree as a special privilege, that it 
was planted in its owner’s vineyard, this can only mean the 
privilege belonging to Israel as the nation designed and educated 
by God from the first to be the people of His kingdom, and 
encircled in the entire course of its growth with all the blessings 
of the theocracy. 
_ From this standpoint we can now interpret without difficulty 
the single incidents of the narrative. In the first place, this is 
certain: As the owner of the fig-tree has a right to expect fruit 
from the tree planted in his vineyard, so has God a right to 
expect the moral fruit of righteousness from the chosen people of 
His kingdom. And as the owner seeks fruit in the tree without 
finding it, so does God in His people. Nay, as the owner is 
forced to complain respecting the fruitlessness of the tree lasting 
through three years, so has God to complain respecting the lasting 
impenitence of Israel,—so lasting, that the nation must be 
regarded as utterly hardened and incapable of repentance. Here 
we arrive at the true interpretation of the “three years.” 
Against the often attempted application to the three official years 
of Christ,’ it is decisive that, if this interpretation of the three 
years is accepted here, it must also be accepted in the interpreta- 
tion of vv. 8, 9, which would lead there to the impossible result, 
that Jesus places the occurrence of the judgment on Israel within 
the space of a year. Moreover, the work of Jesus in Israel was 
not at all in question previously, but merely the relation of God 


1 See on that parable. 
2 E.g. Bengel, Wieseler, Weizsicker, similarly van Oosterzee. 
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to Israel as the people of His possession. We should then be 
compelled, as Stier does consistently, from the first to interpret 
the lord of the vineyard of Christ, thus involving the whole in 
utter confusion. But on the supposition that what is here said 
of the physical life of a tree is to be transferred to the moral life 
of a nation, how could the three years as such be incorporated 
mechanically in the interpretation ? Three years were named in 
the parable, because the fruitlessness of a tree through this 
number of seasons seems to prove its incurable barrenness. 
Transferred to the moral development of a nation, the correspon- 
dent period can only be a period of moral corruption and obduracy, 
of such prolonged duration as to form a just basis for inferring 
the utter incapacity of the nation as such for moral reformation,— 
an inference which cannot be based, as with a tree, on years, 
but only on centuries or millenniums. Thus, in the present 
case, the period corresponding to the three unfruitful years of the 
fig-tree is the entire historical past of Israel from its beginning 
to its present, during which the nation had never experienced a 
thoroughgoing moral reformation, so that its incurable obduracy 
seems proved. It is clear that, after the thought underlying the 
mention of three years has thus found its complete application in 
the interpretation, the attempts of older expositors to point out a 
corresponding triplicity of periods within the past of Israel? must 
be relegated to the domain of arbitrary conjectures. And, to 
proceed with the interpretation, as now, on the ground of the 
proved barrenness of the tree the owner issues the command to 
cut it down, so Israel, after the centuries of its history up to the 
present have established its incurable obduracy, lies exposed to 
the divine judgment. The decree of God, giving it up to judg- 
ment as an obdurate nation, incapable of repentance, is already 
pronounced. And even the special reason for the command: 
“Cut it down,” added by the owner in the parable, ought not to 
be passed over, since the otherwise superfluous addition is only 
explained by supposing a corresponding interpretation to be 
aimed at. But after the planting of the tree in the vineyard has 
been rightly explained, as above, the corresponding interpretation 
of this feature easily follows. The cutting down of the tree is 
necessary for a double reason, because it is not only useless in 
itself, but also makes useless the rich soil, where other fruitful 


fi.g. the age of the Law, the Prophets, and Jesus, or of the Judges, Kings, and 
High Priests. 
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trees might be planted. So Israel lies under the doom of 
destruction for a double reason, because it is not only in itself 
unworthy to exist, but also, as the chosen people of God’s king- 
dom, enjoys in vain the blessings and prerogatives which might 
be given instead to other peoples hitherto at a distance from the 
kingdom of God. 

In the foregoing interpretation of the complaint as to the 
barrenness of the tree, and of the command to cut it down, we 
have made no reference to the circumstance, that both—the 
complaint and the command —are in the narrative uttered 
in presence of the gardener. And this with good reason. For 
the fact that the owner’s disappointment, and his resolve to cut 
the tree down, find expression, not in another and simpler form 
(eg. in that of a soliloquy), but as a complaint and command to 
the gardener, is without independent significance. This circum- 
stance obviously has its significance merely as a preliminary to 
the conclusion of the narrative, where this very gardener, in 
replying to the complaint and command, himself decisively inter- 
venes in behalf of the tree already condemned to the axe. Here, 
then, we must inquire as to the interpretation of the gardener. 
_ Without doubt Jesus intends in the gardener to typify Himself, 
and in what the gardener does for the tree to set forth what He 
does for Israel. And this not merely in the indefinite generality, 
that His work is the last attempt on Israel." To express only 
this thought an essentially simpler construction of the figurative 
history would have sufficed, namely, instead of the express 
command éxxorov, crossed and delayed by the prayer des adryp, 
a simple intimation to the gardener to do for the tree whatever 
was possible again and for the last time. That the intercession of 
the gardener, which delays the cutting down of the tree, impera- 
tively requires a definite interpretation, is proved decisively by the 
analogous historical incidents in the Old Testament, especially the 
repeated intercession of Moses for the people, which delayed the 
divine judgment,’ an intercession which must necessarily have 
occurred to the Jewish hearers in the present case. Accordingly, 
without going beyond the original meaning of the narrative, 
we have to continue the interpretation to the end as follows: 
Like a gardener who, despite persistent fruitlessness, cherishes to 

1 Meyer. 
2 Ex, xxxii. 7-14; Num. xiv. 11-19; cf. 1 Sam. vii. 9; Amos vii. 2; Dan. 
ix. 16-19. 
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the last the hope of causing a tree dear to him to bear fruit, so 
Jesus, in love to His people, is unwilling even now utterly to 
abandon hope of them, despite their moral obduracy proved again 
and again up to the present moment. As, therefore, the gardener 
prays the master, who has already decreed the cutting down of the 
tree, to let it stand yet another year, so is Jesus seeking by His 
intercession before God to delay for the present the divine judg- 
ment already passed upon Israel.. And as the gardener further 
explains his request to mean, that at least the effect may be 
awaited of a last extraordinary attempt to be made with the use 
of every means, with digging and dunging about the tree, so the 
inner purport of the prayer of Jesus for Israel is, that at least a 
respite may be granted it, until the final effect of His present 
work shall decisively show itself—work in which everything 
possible will be done in a way never seen before to arouse the 
nation to repentance. That mercy will take the place of judg- 


ment in case of actual success is self-evident, in regard both to the | 


fig-tree and Israel. But as in case of renewed failure the 
gardener sees himself compelled to propose the cutting down of 
the tree next year (namely, as soon as the failure shall be con- 
firmed), so even Jesus’ prayer for mercy to Israel neither will nor 
can extend beyond the time when the failure of His present toil 
shall be decided, and therefore in no case—this is plainly implied 
—hbeyond the time of the present generation, for which He has 
toiled. When the fruitlessness of His present toil shall be mani- 
fest in them, then the divine sentence of destruction, so long 
threatening Israel, will and must infallibly be executed on this 


generation, which has filled up the measure of the sins of its 


fathers (Matt. xxii. 32). It will see bursting upon it a penal 
catastrophe, involving it in destruction, and inflicting on the 
nation as such the dissolution of its national existence. And thus 
the meaning of the parable merges at last into the threatening 
prediction which precedes it, and the unavoidableness of which 
follows from the peculiar nature of the present circumstances of 
the nation: “ Unless ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
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THE GREAT Banquet! 
(Luke xiv. 15-24.) 


The parable of the Great Banquet was uttered by Jesus when 
He was dining with one of the heads of the Pharisaic sect on a 
Sabbath day, xiv. 1. This “ruler of the Pharisees” (dpyav Tov 
Papicaiwy) and his brother-Pharisees sitting with him at table, 
were the hearers. The friendly association into which they had 
drawn Jesus was used by them as a cover for watching Him 
(ver. 1d). In keeping with this relation of the rest of the guests 
to Jesus, His conversation with them assumes the form of a series 
of admonitions which He gives them. First of all, the presence 
of a man with the dropsy, brought about as it seems by set 
arrangement, leads Him to heal the man, and to justify in a 
striking manner His act of healing on the Sabbath to the spies 
and secret murmurers, so that they are unable to answer Him, 
vy. 2-6. Again, when He sees how the guests affect the chief 
places at table, He reproves the arrogant longing for vain honour 
in the figurative form suggested by the occasion (é\eye mapaBornjp, 
ver. 7), and exhorts to the modesty which without ostenta- 
tion gives way to others, instead of trying to raise itself above 
them, vv. 7-11. Again, apparently, it was the exclusiveness 
of the host in the selection of the guests which led Jesus 
(at the same time suggesting the figurative form) further to 
admonish the host to show his liberality, not so much to those 
from whom recompense might be expected, as rather to those 
who could make no return, ver. 12 ff. “And thou shalt be 
blessed, because they have not wherewith to recompense thee ; for 
thou shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the just,” ver. 14, 
—with this promise Jesus concluded the exhortation. These 
words decide the meaning of the exclamation, into which one of the 
guests breaks out directly after this discourse of Jesus (dxovcas 6é), 
and which gives the Lord the special occasion of the following 
parable. Maxdpuos b5 dayeras aptov év tH Bactrelg Tob Ocod, 
so runs the exclamation, ver. 15. "Aptov éoiew (ane 23K, 


1 Respecting the mutual relations of this parable and that of the Royal Marriage- 
Feast (Matt. xxii. 1 ff.), which are supposed, according to the judgment of modern 
critics (most recently by Weiss), to have been originally identical, see at the close of 
the exposition of the last-named parable. This point can only be decided when 
each of the two parables has been independently expounded in its context. 
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eg. Gen. xxxi. 54, xliii. 32, e¢ al.) means “to take a meal,” in 
the general sense, “to partake of a meal.” Here, therefore: 
“ Blessed is he who shall partake of food in the kingdom of God.” 
The exclamation presents itself at first sight merely as an affirma- 
tive repetition of the last words of Jesus. For, when it was said, 
“ And thou shalt be blessed, .. . for thou shalt be recompensed in 
the resurrection of the just,’ this reeompensing was there repre- 
sented, in keeping with the figurative form of the whole section, 
vv. 12-14, as a return-invitation? to the feast in the future 
kingdom of God which is set up at the resurrection of the just. 
And yet what seems and is meant to seem merely an affirmative 
repetition of the last words of Jesus in a somewhat altered form, 
is in reality a complete perversion. For whereas Jesus had 
commended the blessedness of God’s future kingdom to His 
Pharisaic host in the light of a recompense for the fulfilment of 
a perfectly definite command,—a command involving for the 
Pharisee and all like him an essential change of mind,—the 
Pharisee, seizing simply upon the last words of Jesus, emphatically 
commends merely the blessedness in general of partaking in the 
feast of God’s kingdom, without so much as mentioning that 
command of the Lord. This relation in which the Pharisee’s 
exclamation stands to the preceding words of Jesus as an 
apparently affirmative repetition of the blessing pronounced, while 
omitting the condition to which it was attached, makes plain the 
meaning in which the otherwise unobjectionable and edifying 
words are viewed here. The Pharisee commends participation in 
the feast of God’s kingdom, not as a lofty, attractive goal, worth 
every sacrifice and only to be attained by thorough change of | 
mind, but as a possession supposed to be secure to him and those 
like him, and to which he has a right without further condition, 
to say nothing of his needing a change of mind in order to reach 
the goal. To this statement the parable gives the answer. For 
~ in the story of the parable Jesus especially addresses Himself to 
the guest who made this statement, ver. 15 (6 88 elev adr@). 
And thus we are warranted in expecting that the purpose of the 
parable will be directed against this Pharisaic security, which 
glories in the blessedness of God’s kingdom as a right. 

“A certain man made a great banquet,” so the narrative begins, 
ver. 16. Aeimvov here is “banquet” generally. At least no 

* Cf. ver. 1; Matt. xv. 2; Mark iii, 20, 


2 5 , N ’ 
Cf. ver. 12: ui wore xal abro) dveixariowol of xa yinras avrarodoue cot, 
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stress is laid on the difference between the principal evening 
meal and dpsotoy as the morning meal; because in the following 
narrative the time of day is nowhere alluded to. A banquet is 
called great or small according to the greater or smaller number 
of guests for whom it is prepared, not according to the number 
of viands,” of which there may be many even in a small meal, or 
according to the costliness of the viands® and the dignity of the 
host. The word “great” only expresses the festive magnitude 
of the meal indirectly, namely, in so far as a meal for unusually 
numerous guests requires also unusually large preparations, and 
is generally set out with special pomp. To the greatness of the 
feast in preparation corresponds exactly the following: “and He 
ealled many.” To the magnitude of the preparations intended 
for a multitude of guests corresponds the invitation addressed to 
a multitude of guests. This first calling is consequently viewed. 
merely as a preliminary announcement, contemporaneous with the 
preparation of the feast, by which those to whom it is addressed 
become “called,” ze. invited guests, without the hour of the 
feast being as yet precisely indicated to them. Only on this 
assumption can it be said further, ver. 17: Kal daéorethev Tov 
SotAov adtod Th dpa tod Selrvov eirretv Tots KeKAnpévors, Epyebe, 
bTL Hon EToLua eotwvy Tava, i.e.“ And he sent his servant at the 
hour of the feast,’ etc. In the words “ his servant” a specially 
near relation of the servant to his master has been supposed to 
be intimated.’ But this view is based only on a preconceived 
interpretation of the servant. The article is the simple generic 
article,’ and the servant only comes into consideration here as 
bearing the message to the guests, again as reporting their 
answers, and finally, as executing other commissions, without his 
person having independent significance in the context of the 
narrative apart from the execution of these commissions. “At 
the hour of the feast,’ i.e. at the hour when the feast was ready, 
word is again sent to the guests, in order actually to call those 
who before were only invited preliminarily and without exact 
specification of time. That such is the meaning is put beyond 
doubt by the wording of the message to be addressed to the 
guests : “ Come, for aie things are now ready.” - The little word 
“mow” implies that those invited did not expect the feast to be 
ready just now. The only other possible rendering of the order, 


1 Of, on Matt. xxii. 4. 2 van Oosterzee et al. 3 Luther. 4 De Valenti. 
5 Nebe. 6 Cf. e.g. Matt. viii. 9, Afyo . . . rq dovAw pov, 
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“all things are now ready,” as a reminding exhortation because 
of the negligence of the guests who failed to appear at the hour 
already announced to them on the first invitation, is inappro- 
priate, because so important and strange a circumstance as the 
non-appearance of all the invited guests at the appointed hour 
could not have been passed over in silence in the narrative. 
When, accordingly, proof is found that a second invitation to 
festal guests is customary in the East, this is simply a confirma- 
tion of the only meaning admissible here.? The answers also, 
which the invited ones give to the order, ver. 18 ff., represent 
them as taken by surprise by the summons: “Come, for all 
things are now ready,” at a time when they did not expect it. 
That in which all the invited ones agree in their answer is 
placed first, ver. 18: xal jpEavto dm pds Trapateio bas TravTes. 
TIapatreicOar, as the immediately following request: éye we mapy- 
tnpévov, places beyond doubt, has here the signification “ praying 
to decline,” or “ to ask to be excused,” therefore what we call “to 
excuse oneself” from an invitation. But #p£avto tapaiteicbas 
is not a mere pleonasm for “they excused themselves,” but the 
apparently superfluous “began” suggests the new and wonderful 
thing implied in the invited guests meeting the call now actually 
to come to the feast with excuses. Whereas hitherto, so long as 
the invitation was merely preliminary, they seemed to view it as 
an honour and delight, now (when they are actually to come) 
they began to excuse themselves! And this is all the more strange 
as they do it dro pds madres, “all with one consent.” °Améd with 
the genitive stands here* with the adverbial significance of the 
manner in which something is done. Whether xapdias or wuyijs 
or yvopns is to be supplied to mids is not worth disputing. 
Precisely because the supplement follows of itself in either of 
these ways, but always with the same sense of unanimity, the 
pas may stand thus absolutely. Thus their excusing themselves 
with one consent certainly means in the first instance: they 
showed unanimity in excusing themselves. But really their 
unanimity goes still farther, without, however, there being a 
trace of concert beforehand.* While the excuses which they offer 
differ according to the different situation in which the call to the 
feast finds the individuals, they are all alike as regards the 
? Winer, Realwérterbuch, art. ‘Gastmahl;” Nebe. . 


* Meyer quotes Rosenmiiller, Morgenland, v. p. 192'\f. 
8 Ase.g. in Matt. xviii. 85; 2 Cor. i. 14, ii. 5. 4 Godet. 
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meaning expressed in them. When, then, in what follows the 
refusal of the first, that of a second, and that of a third of the 
guests are quoted literally, the intention of this threefold exem- 
plification may either be to characterize three different classes of 
guests by three essentially different grounds of excuse, or in the 
intrinsic resemblance of the three answers given by way of 
example to indicate the deeper cause lying beneath the reluctance 
of all the guests alike, which thus explains the unanimity of 
their reluctance. Let us now look at the three examples, vv. 
180-20. 

The first said to him :— 

"Aypov iyyopaca | Kal eyo dviyxnv éf-|épwtd oe, bye pe 

edOciv Kal idety* | wrapytnpévov. 
avTov* 
And another said :— 


\ 4 
Kal Topevowat Sokt- 
> 
pacat avTa’ 


And another said :— 


Tuvaixa eynpa, | th ila a aeae 


Zevyn Boav nyo- 
paca wévTe 


épwth oe, exo pe 
TapynTnuevor. 








\ \ a 
kal Ss TodTo ov 
id fal 
Svvapat érOety. 





Thus each of the three men invited intimates, in the first place, 
that he has acquired a piece of property: the first, “I have bought 
a field;” the second, “I have bought five® yoke of oxen;” the third, 
“TI have married a wife.” For it is plain that in this juxtaposition 
the marrying of a wife is regarded as the acquisition of a piece of 
property equally with the buying of a field and of five yoke of 
oxen.* To this prefatory statement the first and the second then 
add the more precise intimation to what extent the object 
acquired has claims on them; the first, “and I must needs go and 
see it” (the field) ; the second, “and I go to prove them” (the pairs 
of oxen). Because of these words appended, it has been believed, 
without reason, that the preceding aorist jyopaca must be taken 
in the sense of a present or future (Kuinoel: emere volo agrum), 
or that the purchase is not finally concluded.* Certainly it is a 
dictate of prudence for any one to see and test a thing before 


1 Or also, according to good witnesses, isaédy idsiv, 

2 The frequent use of the number five, due to the need of concrete, vivid narrative, 
is worthy of notice ; cf. xvi. 28. 

3 Cf. Ex. xx. 17. 4 Stier, van Oosterzee, von Hofmann. 
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buying it. But this kind of seeing and testing is not here in 
question. Here the point is the seeing and proving a newly- 
acquired object with the contented feeling of possessing it as 
property, which, without being a dictate of prudence, still answers 
to a natural want based on the relation of the possessor to the 
thing acquired, and yields the possessor all the greater enjoyment 
the more he has been wont to attach his heart to the objects of 
his possession. Therefore, somewhat as a miser can scarcely wait 
to see a newly-acquired treasure, to count it over again and again, 
toss it to and fro and test the single coins, so the one is eager to 
see his field, and the other to test his five yoke of oxen. But the 
strong expression éyw dvayxny, which the first one gives to this 
eagerness, is on one hand grounded in his subjective attachment, 
in virtue of which he must do what he cannot leave, and on the 
other hand is the result of his courteous effort to represent the 
ground of excuse as compulsory, and therefore conclusive ; whereas 
the second, in*merely stating the fact, “I go to prove them,” 
without alleging necessity, shows a less degree of courtesy. And 
in this respect the third again is different from the second, since 
he curtly and pettishly says nothing in detail as to the extent of 
the claim made on him by his possession, but contents himself with 
the statement: “I have married a wife.” As matter of fact, it is 
clear that here also the preventing element lies in the need of 
enjoying the object of his possession, the wife whom he has taken 
to himself as his own." To the statement of the ground of refusal 
all three again expressly add the refusal itself; and this also with 
diminishing courtesy, the first and the second in the courteous 
form of the same request: éye we mapyTnpévor (i.e. by a Latinism, 
habe me excusatum, “hold me eacused””) ; the third, with contempt 
for such courteous forms of request, refusing out and out: “I 
cannot come.” Accordingly, as regards the more or less courteous 
form, the refusals certainly vary in a diminishing degree. But as 
regards the preventing element on which they insist, they are 
thoroughly alike. The three examples do not present three 
essentially different grounds of excuse, characteristic of three 
classes of guests different in disposition; but they show that 
all those invited equally decline to leave their property in field 
or cattle, farm or house, and prefer enjoying it to partaking in 
the pleasures of the feast offered them by the giver of the feast, 
1 Deut. xxiv. 5. 
* Cf. the similar use of Ze, Matt. xiv. 5, xxi. 26; Phil. ii. 29. 
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so that the distinction of field, cattle, and wife is simply the ~ 
necessary interchange of the threefold exemplification. Upon 
this correct interpretation we have no longer to ask whether the 
particular excuses are more or less cogent; but it is clear that all 
these answers, whether more or less courteous in form, involve 
one and the same culpable contempt for the householder’s feast. 
“And the servant * came and reported these things to his lord,” 
so we hear further, ver. 21. The fact that in these words the 
reporting of the guests’ answer to the householder, which for its 
own sake might just as well have been passed over as the 
reporting of the latter’s message to the guests, is nevertheless 
expressly related, is not due merely to the circumstantial style of 
narrative ; but these words are meant to remind the hearer of 
the eager curiosity resulting at this point.from the course of the 
previous narrative: What will the giver of the feast now do, 
when these contemptuous answers are reported to him? Will 
he leave his table empty, and reserve their places for those who 
still were once invited? And if not, in what other way will he 
fill his table? To this question of eager curiosity an answer is | 
given in what follows: téte dpyicOels 6 oixodeomotns eimev TO 
SovAm avTod «.7.r. The householder is transported with just 
anger at the report of the scornful answers of his guests, and 
in anger at them (dpyoels . . . eizrev) gives the servant the 
. following commission: é&edOe tayéws els Tas WAaTelas Kal 
pvpas THs ToAEws, Kal TOUS TTMXOVS Kal avaTApous Kal TUPdods 
Kat yorovs” eicayaye Bde. The tayéws after éEedOe is to be 
explained from dpy:oGels civrev. He does not urge to haste, as 
many take it, from the hospitable thought of the long-waiting 
meal,—then the tayéws must rightly have stood in the case of 
the second é&edOe, ver. 23, where it is wanting,—but wrath at 
those invited makes him take speedy measures for their punish- 
ment. Without troubling himself further about them, or waiting 
for them, or wasting another word upon them, he gives the 
servant orders to go quickly after other guests to take the place 
of the former ones at his table. And he is to go out eds Tas 
mraTelas Kal ptuas Ths modes, ic. “into the (broad) streets and 
(narrow) lanes of the city.” * Consequently a city appears here as 
the scene, if not necessarily of the feast, yet of the invitations, so 
1 Exeivos after dovA0s (Rec.) is too weakly attested. 


2 The reverse order ywaovs xal rupaovs (Rec.) is taken from ver. 13. 
3 Cf, Isa. xv. 3, LXX. 
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that the guests first invited, whom we see from their excuses to 
be owners having fields, cattle, and households, are pictured as 
resident citizens of the city.’ The only possible meaning of the 
order given by the host is that, after the citizens of the city have 
despised the invitation, the servant must now seek the homeless 
populace of the city, gathering them, so to speak, from the streets 
and lanes, namely, “the beggars, and cripples, and blind, and lame.” 
Just as in ver. 13, alongside the cripples,’ the blind and lame 
embraced under that designation are specially mentioned as the 
classes of such unfortunate ones most commonly met with. The 
heaping together of such expressions indicates that no class of 
wretchedness, whatever it be, is to be passed over. And indeed they 
are not simply to be summoned, but the direction runs: eodyaye 
aoe, “bring them in here,’ scil. into this my house,’ certainly a 
form of direction such as naturally follows from the situation 
here. For if beggars and cripples, such as lie about streets and 
lanes, are really to be brought, not merely as recipients of alms 
to the door, but as guests into the house and to the festive table 
of the wealthy, noble householder, a mere summons, which they 
will scarcely understand, to say nothing of their venturing to 
obey it, is not enough, but they need to be brought in. But, 
on the other hand, it is also clear that, besides the shame and 
diffidence to be overcome in presence of so honourable and 
unexpected an invitation, no other objection, like that of the 
guests first invited, is to be anticipated from these unhappy, 
homeless people, and that therefore the direction “bring them in 
here,” while necessary to overcome their shame, is certain of 
success. For this reason the execution of the commission itself 
may be passed over in silence, the fact of its execution being at 
once announced, ver. 22: “And the servant said, Lord, it 4s 
done as thow didst command.” Certainly it has recently been 
contested * that the execution of the commission may be supplied 
between vv. 21 and 22. The servant, it is supposed, in 
immediate response to the order of the householder, answers that 
he has already done spontaneously as the master orders him.® 
But in this case the action of the servant would merely have to 
be supplied between vv. 20 and 21, instead of between vv. 21 


a Matt. xxii. 7. 2 dvecrnpo, “ mutilated.” 
Cf. ver. 23: pou é ofxos. 4 Meyer, van Oosterzee. 


in the newest (6th) edition of Meyer’s commentary, edited by Weiss, the latter 
has again set aside this interpretation, 
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and 22, and this with impossible harshness. Then, too, even if 
we are willing to refrain from emphasizing the essential element, 
that the servant did it spontaneously, His words at least should 
have run yéyovey 15n os émutdoces, instead of yéyover as 
éwératas. And how is it possible to conceive that, because a 
servant has received refusals from the invited guests of his noble, 
wealthy lord, he should hit upon the expedient of gathering the 
beggars and cripples from the streets and bringing them as guests 
to the table, and that without further inquiry he should carry this 
suggestion out on his own responsibility ? This view so entirely 
contradicts the natural tenor of the narrative, that its advocacy can 
only be explained as an adaptation of the text to an interpretation 
settled beforehand.” And even when the servant, after announcing 
the execution of his master’s commission, makes the addition : “ and 
yet there is room,” this by no means implies an element of initiative 
on the part of the servant, such as some have once and again 
tried to find in the interests of a preconceived interpretation. 
Directly we keep in view the situation created by the previous 
course of the narrative,—a great feast is made ready, many were 
invited, all refused, the servant was sent forth to fill the empty 
table with the beggars and cripples of the streets——it is evident 
_ that as the servant hitherto was everywhere merely the messenger 
going and returning to carry out the behests of his lord and bring 
him back word, so’here also he remains in this position, since in 
simple duty he announces the fact that, although he has done 
his lord’s command and brought in the beggars and cripples, 
the design of the command is only imperfectly accomplished, the 
table instead of being full is still partially empty. As to place, 
this announcement of the servant to the householder is not to be 
pictured as made within the banquet-room itself; but after the 
analogy of the parable, Matt. xxii. 1-ff.,> we have to think of the 
giver of the feast here as a great lord, who does not receive the 
guests directly within the banquet-room, but awaits their 
assembling without. The last words of the servant: “and still 
there is room,’ bring the narrative again to a similar point of 
expectancy as at his first announcement, ver. 21. Will not 
the householder now at least pay regard to the men who were 


1 Nebe. 
2 The truth supposed to be signified thereby is, that Jesus executed the commission 


of ver. 21 before His return to God. 
SiC, ver, 11, ° 


GOEBEL. \ M 
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the invited ones; will he not at least reserve the room still left 
for them, and if not, in what other way will he jill his table ? 
This is the question resulting from the situation in the form it has 
taken. The question finds its answer in ver. 23: «ab elev o 
Kkoiptos mpos Tov Soddov, "EEeNOe eis Tas ddods Kalb dpaypors Kab 
dvdyxacov eicerOely, iva yeptcO9 prov 6 oixos. In contrast with 
eis Tas WAaTelas Kal prwas THs TWodews, ver. 21, it is said here: 
eis Tas ddods Kal dpayywovs. The odo¢ accordingly are here 
meant in the stricter sense as highways, and cal dpaypovs is 
subjoined for the purpose of more exactly defining the general, 
indefinite expression by emphasizing a peculiarity characteristic 
of cowntry-roads. Accordingly we are not to think of hedges 
enclosing the vineyards, gardens, and fields,’ or farm-premises,? — 
nor yet of hedges in general, because vagrants, beggars, etc., 
usually haunt such places,®? for they do this only when such 
hedges directly occur in the road. But, according to the context, 
we are to think of hedges and fences, inasmuch as they run along 
and bound the highways in contrast with the rows of houses 
forming the bounds of city-streets. In this sense it is said: 
“Go out into the highways and hedges, and compel to come in.” 
Whom, is not said. But the very fact of the command: “ compel to 
come in,” being put down absolutely without object, says in the 
strongest way that the servant is to do so to every one whom he 
meets in the road. He is to compel them to come in, of course 
‘in the only way open to him, by pressing entreaty and urgent 
address, which may just as well be signified by dvayxdtewv as 
compulsion by threat and violence* The words: “compel to 
come in,” therefore mean essentially the same as “bring in 
here,” ver. 21, save that the expression is strengthened. If the 
beggars and cripples of the city need to be brought in, in order to 
their appearing as guests at the festive table of the great lord 
perhaps unknown to them, certainly the strangers of the country 
roads must be compelled to come in, if they are to be gathered” as 
guests at the table of the householder hitherto unknown to them. 
It is the timid diffidence grounded in the nature of the case 
which here as there needs to be overcome, and any other 
resistance, springing from contempt, is as little to be thought of 
here as there. Hence the “compel to come in” ig as certain of 
success as the “bring in.” The telic sentence which then follows 


1 Kuinoel. 2 von Hofmann. : 
3 De Wette, Meyer. “Cf. e.g. Matt. xiv. 22; Mark vi. 45. 
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does not belong specially to “compel,” which, being grounded 
in the nature of the case, does not need a special definition of 
aim. The meaning is not, “In order that my house may be full, 
even compulsory means are to be employed,” a misunderstanding 
which results in essential errors. But the telic sentence belongs 
to the entire commission: “Go out into the highways,” etc. 
The words: “that my ue may be filled,” eas: correspond to the 
words of the servant: “and yet there is room,” ver. 22. Because 
the householder desires to see no empty room in his house, because, 
despite the scorn on the part of those invited, he desires to see 
his table jilled with guests, therefore, without even now paying 
any regard to those first invited; he commands the servant to go 
forth an second time and compel the strangers of the highways 
to come in,—“ that my house may be full.” 

At this point, then, the course of the narrative has reached 
a thoroughly complete conclusion. How those who were first 
invited to the feast despised it, is told in the first part; upon 
which the second part has shown how the householder replied to 
this contemptuousness with the commission to fetch in the beggars 
and cripples from the streets, and next, when the existence of 
more room was patent, with the further commission to compel even 
the wanderers of the highways to come in, that his house might 
be full. It has shown, therefore, how the despising of the feast on 
the part of those invited had for its consequence their final and 
complete exclusion from the feast on the part of the householder. 
When, then, to the narrative thus brought to a conclusion, ver. 24, 
the asseveration is added: Aédyw yap duiv Ste ovdels THY avdpav 
TOV KekAnLEVaV yevoeTal pov Tod Seimvov, the introduction to 
this asseveration, which is specially used, peculiarly in Luke’s 
parables, for the purpose of appending a confirming declaration 
of Jesus after a narrative is closed,’ ought to prevent the attempt 
to embody the asseveration here in the narrative itself as an 
asseveration added to the commission addressed to the servant, 
ver. 23.2. To whom could such an asseveration of the house- 
holder be addressed? Because of the plural div resort must be 
had to such obvious makeshifts as this, that the servant is 
‘addressed as a collective individual, or that other chance by- 
standers, or the beggars already brought in, are included among 
those addressed, whereas the colloquy of the master with the 


1 Cf, xi. 9, xv. 7, 10, xvi. 9, xviii. 14, and Matt, xxi. 48, 
2 De Wette, Olshausen, Meyer, Godet, Nebe, von Hofmann. 
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servant does not even take place in their presence (see eg. ver. 22). 
And even if this were the case, what sort of meaning could such 
a solemn asseveration have for the body of servants or the 
beggars? What could they gather from it? As an asseveration 
of the householder, it would be just as unsuitable to them as it is 
forcible considered as an asseveration of Jesus to the Pharisaic 
hearers of the parable. Some writers, indeed, say that the words: 
“none of those men that were called,” must necessarily have 
this meaning,’ without, however, showing why. Would they 
require that on the lips of Jesus “ none of you” should have been 
said to His Pharisaic hearers in direct address instead of “ none 
of those men”? But this would be something quite different. 
In this way Jesus would have pronounced an absolutely ex- 
clusive judgment on each individual among the guests actually 
present; whereas He pronounces, indeed, an absolutely and 
universally exclusive judgment on the category of “the men 
invited” because of their conduct described in the parable, but 
withal leaves it to each individual hearer to take the judgment 
to himself, and, as far as he is concerned, to withdraw from 
solidarity with “the men invited.” There remains only the 
statement, that after Jesus had just been the inviting servant in 
the parable, He could not immediately describe the feast as His 
(“my supper”). But this, again, is to base the exposition of 
the words on an interpretation previously settled, whereas, logi- 
cally, the latter must be based on the former. Accordingly, the 
words are to be taken here merely as an asseveration of Jesus 
confirming (hence “ for I say to you”) the import of the narrative 
to the hearers, like the declarations of Jesus similarly added in 
other parables. What Jesus related of the householder at the 
conclusion,—that on the announcement, “ there is still room,” the 
latter, without regarding those invited first, sent forth the servant 
anew to fill his house with the wanderers of the highways,—this 
He now confirms to the hearers with the asseveration: “I say to 
you, None of those men who were invited shall taste of my banquet.” 
He pledges His word to the hearers, that none of the category of 
those men who were originally invited, but refused to come, shall 
taste His banquet because of room being subsequently found for 
them. Bengel well remarks on éxelvwv: Pronomen removendi 
vim habet. But the same expositor goes too far in paraphrasing 
the yevceras by gustabit, nedum perfruatur, since the verb 
’ De Wette, Olshausen. 
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ryevecOar does not retain its fundamental signification, “ to taste,” 
in contrast with full enjoying, but merges altogether into the 
general signification of enjoying, eating, partaking+ 

Consequently the declaration of Jesus added here serves not 
so much to interpret the figurative form of the narrative as rather 
simply to confirm its result. It interprets only in so far as Jesus 
“now describes the banquet of the householder in the parable as 
fis feast. But He does so as the Messianic Son of God, the 
King of the Messianic kingdom. As the kingdom of God is His 
kingdom,’ so also the banquet of God’s kingdom is His banquet.? 
“ My supper” is therefore the feast of God’s Messianic kingdom. 
And so with this declaration Jesus expressly recurs to that 
utterance of one of the guests which furnished the occasion of 
the narrative. “Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God,” the guest had said, meaning that this enjoyment was 
indefeasibly certain to him and his brethren, like a natural right. 
To this Jesus replied with the narrative of a banquet, in which 
_ the attitude of those originally invited was such that they were 
all excluded from the feast, and then, in conclusion, pledges His 
word that at His feast—the feast of God’s Messianic kingdom— 
this general exclusion of the originally invited will in fact take 
place. The purpose of the parable is now clear. It is this, to 
tell His Pharisaic hearers, who think they have a right to enjoy 
the blessings of God’s kingdom in virtue of their belonging to 
God’s chosen nation, that the chosen nation, instead of possessing an 
indefeasible claim in its separate vocation to the blessedness of God's 
kingdom, will, on the contrary, be excluded in its entirety from this 
kingdom in favour of others because of its present attitude to the 
message of the kingdom of God. And to this purpose, as a review 
of the course of the narrative at once shows, the parable is faith- 
ful, exhibiting in its first part, in figurative form, the present 
attitude of the chosen people to the message of God’s kingdom, 
and in its second part describing the consequences which will and 
must accrue to the nation from this attitude. 

From this point of view the interpretation of the course of the 
narrative must now be worked out in detail. The fundamental 
idea of the parable standing at the head, as supplied to the Lord 
by the general situation and the special utterance of the Pharisaic 
guest, ver. 15, is that of a banquet. Meat and drink, satisfying 


1 Of, ix. 27; Acts x. 10, xx. 11, e¢ al. . 2 Cheg. Matt. xiii. 41. 
3 Cf, xxii, 30 and Matt. xxii. 2. 
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man’s hunger and thirst, and rejoicing his heart, serve already in 
the Old Testament as a figure for the spiritual blessings of divine 
communion, satiating and filling with joy the hungering, thirsting 
souls of the good.’ In accordance with this view, the predictions 
of the prophets represent the blessedness of the future kingdom 
of God and the Messianic salvation under the figure of a rich, 
costly banquet,’ which God prepares in order to satisfy the souls 
of men? This representation suggests, on one hand, the current 
Jewish notion of the banquet of Messiah’s kingdom, ver. 15, and, 
on the other, the corresponding figurative language of Jesus.* 
Thus, the banquet prepared by the householder in the parable is 
the entire sum of the spiritual blessings offered by God in His 
kingdom to men in order to confer perfect satisfaction and 
blessedness on the souls starving and perishing in estrangement 
from Him (xv. 17). It was a great banquet which the house- 
holder prepared, ze. God’s preparatory arrangements aimed from 
the first at embracing a great number of men in His kingdom, 
and at making them happy through its blessings. But when, — 
according to the narrative, one part of the great preparations 
made by the householder was that, before the feast itself was 
ready, he “invited many,” and when we add that these “many ” 
figure everywhere in the sequel as “the invited” in the sense of 
a privileged class, and, further, in contrast with the homeless in 
the streets and the foreign aliens, figure as the resident citizens 
of the city, there can no longer be any doubt who the “ many ” 
are, and what is to be understood by the preliminary invitation 
addressed to them,—they are the members of the chosen nation, 
the citizens of the Old-Testament theocracy, to whom the estab- 
lishment of God’s Messianic kingdom was previously announced 
through the word of prophecy, and before whom the prospect of 
participation therein was spread. And as, when the hour of the 
feast is come, the householder sends the message to the invited 
ones: Come, for all things are now ready, so now, that with the 
appearance of Christ the hour of the realization of God’s kingdom 
has struck, the call goes forth to the members of the chosen 
nation with divine authority to enter by repentance and faith into 
the divine kingdom promised of old,-but now realized. In this 
statement the meaning of ver. 17 is fully reproduced, and there 

? Cf. Ps, xxiii, 5, xxxiv. 10, xxxvi. 8, cvii. 9; Prov. ix. 1-6, e¢ al. 

Ailsa. xi 61.4 2" 3 Isa, lv. 1-8. 

* Cf. xiii. 29, xxii. 30; Matt. v. 6, viii. 11, xxvi. 29. 
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is no occasion to apply the servant carrying the message to one 
or several definite persons. For indispensable as was the intro- 
duction of his person for the construction of the narrative as the 
agent of the message, ver. 17, the bringer of the answer, ver. 21, 
the organ of the commands, vv. 21, 23, on the other hand, his 
importance entirely ceases with the execution of these com- 
missions. The only point treated of everywhere is the execution — 
of the commissions, never anywhere the character of the person 
who executes them. It is not then to be wondered at that all 
attempts to assign a definite interpretation to the person of the 
servant prove unsatisfactory. The most popular application to 
the person of Jesus,’ which in ver. 17 at least seems really appro- 
priate, is untenable, because in ver. 23 the apostles must be 
suddenly substituted for Jesus Himself? The application to 
several persons * is impossible, because the servant in the parable 
is only one person, and least of all a “collective individual.” 
Only by transeressing the limits of exact interpretation, indeed, 
can we say, in more precisely expounding the import of the 
parable: To the servant really correspond at each point of the 
narrative those persons who at different times, as matter of fact, 
executed the divine commission given; and therefore in ver. 17 
John the Baptist and Jesus Himself, in ver. 21 again Jesus 
Himself, and in ver. 23 the apostles, especially a Paul and all 
missionaries to the heathen. 

But over against this message of the realized kingdom of God, 
as it now goes forth to Israel, appears a strange attitude on the 
part of the chosen nation, resembling that of the “invited” in the 
parable. The latter gratefully accepted the preliminary invitation, 
But in presence of the call actually to come, they all began with 
one consent to excuse themselves. So, too, the members of the 
chosen nation in the theocracy. The promise given them of the 
future kingdom of God they gratefully accepted, glorying in its 
blessedness as a possession reserved for them, to which they have 
a claim. But when the announcement of the kingdom of God 
already in existence, and the call to enter it, now reach them, they 
are deaf to the announcement, and harden themselves against the 
call, And this is not simply the attitude of a portion of them, 


1 Stier, Meyer, van Oosterzee, Nebe. ; 

2 Cf, Meyer: ‘‘This commission to the servant was fulfilled by Jesus through the 
apostles.” 
_ § Luther, Lisco (John the Baptist and the apostles). 
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with which the willing obedience of another portion stands in 
contrast, but it is the unanimous attitude of the whole theocratic 
hierarchy, and of the entire nation subject to its influence 
and within the theocratic ordinances. This unanimity of the 
entire official Israel in rejecting the message of the kingdom was 
therefore clearly perceived by Jesus when He related this parable. 
Certain individual exceptions, simply because of their isolated 
character, and therefore not affecting the national unanimity, do 
not come into account in the figurative representation. 

What the inner reason of this strange phenomenon is, the 
narrative now further shows, in the three refusals which it puts 
into the mouth of three individuals among the invited ones by 
way of characterizing all. The common meaning of the three 
answers was this: They feel themselves inconveniently disturbed 
in their comfortable occupation with the properties they have 
acquired by the call to the feast of the householder, and, in order 
to enjoy this possession of theirs, treat the feast with contempt. 
Thus, apart from figure, the inner reason of the unanimity of 
Israel in rejecting the message of God’s kingdom is this: 
They have acquired worldly wealth and earthly possessions, and 
have become inwardly identified with them; they have made 
themselves comfortable and thoroughly at home in the world, like 
a landowner who has made a purchase, or a farm proprietor who 
has filled his stalls with cattle, or a householder who, with his 
wife beside him, has set up housekeeping. They feel themselves 
inconveniently disturbed in the enjoyment of these earthly 
possessions of theirs by the call to God’s kingdom; they neither 
can nor will tear their heart from these things, as that call 
demands of them. And because they are so captivated by their 
earthly possessions, because they prefer the temporal gratification 
which these things give them to the supreme good of God’s 
kingdom offered by divine grace, therefore they refuse to enter 
into God’s kingdom, therefore they despise the call of divine 
grace. And this despising is everywhere the same, whatever the 
form in which it appears, whether as a courteous, cool declining, or 
as an open, hostile contradiction. This it is which Jesus wishes 
the hearers to understand by the more or less courteous form in 
which He clothes the substantially quite similar answers of the 
three invited ones. And He does this, as we may suppose in 
conformity with the situation, not without special reference to the 
relation to Himself of the Pharisaic host and his guests, who 
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thought they could unite the outwardly courteous forms of social 
intercourse with their inwardly negative attitude to the Lord and 
His preaching of the kingdom of God. Therefore it is not three 

classes of men, distinguished by essentially different causes of 
resistance to the divine call, which are :aeant to be typified by 
the three speakers among the guests,—as Stier supposes, who 
distinguishes property, trade, and lust as three grounds of refusal ; 
and Nebe, the thorns of care, riches, and lust; while older expositors 
refer the three answers to three classes: the priestly class as 
cultivators of land, the class of worldly governors as oxen, accord- 
ing to Ps. xxii. 17, and the family state. The investigation of 
the wording of the narrative has already cut away the ground 
from beneath all attempts in this direction. They are wrecked, if 
on nothing else, on this circumstance, that the distinction between 
the first and the second of the answerers, which ought, of course, 
to be just as sharply carried out as that between the first two and 
the third—if any distinction at all is to be made,—is obviously 
a forced one. Rather the purport of the threefold exemplification 
is simply to show that, amid the certainly more or less sharply- 
manifested opposition, it is everywhere the same inward attach- 
ment to objects of earthly possession which causes Israel to 
despise the invitation to become possessors of the supreme good 
of the kingdom of God. 

After the first part of the parable has thus exhibited the 
present attitude of Israel to the message of God’s kingdom as a 
unanimous despising of the salvation offered by God, the second 
part pictures the consequences which such an attitude must 
entail. Like as the despising of his feast on the part of those 
invited excited the wrath of the householder, so must such a 
despising of His grace on the part of those called before all others 
to His kingdom, excite the just wrath of the holy God. And 
like as the householder in his wrath quickly sends out into the 
streets of the city, and instead of the resident citizens commands 
the beggars and cripples of the streets to be brought in, so the 
punishment threatened by divine wrath to the citizens of the 
Israelitish theocracy, and following directly at the heels of their 
scorn, is this, that the message of God’s kingdom will be taken 
from them and sent to those unhappy classes who, although living 
within Israel, and belonging to it in the natural sense, are yet 
destitute of civic rights in the theocratic commonwealth—there- 


1 Augustine, Luther. 
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fore to the numerous classes of “ publicans and sinners,’ who, 
although Israelites in blood, were excluded from the theocratic 
community, and put on a level with the heathen (Matt. xviii. 17). 
God’s will and commission is that they be “brought in,” ce. that 
the timid diffidence in regard to the gospel of God’s kingdom, 
natural to them in their circumstances hitherto, be overcome by 
friendly instruction and guidance, and that they be thus brought 
to the blessedness of this kingdom—for no other resistance, no 
contempt like that of the called citizens of the theocracy, is to be 
feared on the part of these unhappy ones. That we have rightly 
interpreted the beggars and cripples of the streets is evident from 
the twofold antithesis in which they stand, on one hand, as the 
homeless street-populace to the resident citizens, and, on the other, 
as the city-populace to the aliens of the high-roads, ver. 23. The 
latter antithesis, so plainly indicated in the narrative, is effaced, 
if by the beggars and cripples we understand the heathen. But 
even the usual distinction made between the invited ones and the 
beggars, as between the representatives of the theocracy—the 
leaders and heads of the people—on the one hand, and the poor 
nation itself on the other,’ does not in this form exactly cor- 
respond to the parable. For as certainly as the “called many ” 
(ver. 16) meant the calling of the nation of Israel in its entirety 
(which is undisputed), so certainly the “called” afterwards 
cannot be limited merely to the leaders and heads of the nation, 
and thus to the classes of the Pharisees and scribes ruling 
in the days of Jesus; but we must distinguish, as above, between 
the nation of Israel as the body of citizens of the theocratic 
commonwealth on the one hand, and the excluded, homeless 
classes, in the theocratic sense, on the other. Consequently the 
corresponding fact in the historical development to this turn in 
the narrative is, that in the same degree in which the message 
of God’s kingdom encountered resistance and contempt in the 
theocratically intact Israel, Jesus addressed Himself with this 
message to the rejected, despised classes of “publicans and 
sinners.”* But we need not on this account seek two periods in 
the ministry of Jesus, periods separated by a definite point of 
time.* The succession of two missions, in order of time, is 


Gerlach : ‘‘The heathen dwelling near the place and time of the appearance of 


ee ;” Lisco: ‘‘ The proselytes from the heathen, or the heathen dwelling among 
€ Jews.” 


: pee e.g. Meyer, Nebe, van Oosterzee, Ch xv 1c Mabie oxireie 
Lg. Neve: The first ministry in Judea and J. erusalem, and the later in Galilee. 
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merely the figurative form of the narrative necessary in order to 
describe pictorially the inner connection of the second divine 
commission with the failure of the first. And if we have rightly 
interpreted the angry words of the householder (“ Go out quickly ”) 
to mean, that the divine wrath makes the bringing in of the 
publicans and sinners follow directly upon the scornful resistance 
of the citizens of the theocracy, then the narrative itself contains 
here an intimation of the historical circumstance, that the fulfil- 
ment of the first divine commission in the theocratic Israel, and 
that of the second in the rejected classes of the nation, directly 
interlace with each other in the ministry of Jesus, since the call- 
ing of the latter takes place already, whilst the contempt of the 
former is still consummating itself in inveterate malignity. 

_ Consequently, according to what has been said, the calling of 
the despised, outcast classes of the Jewish nation had for theo- 
cratic Israel the significance of a threat of exclusion by divine 
wrathfrom the Messianc salvation. But that this exclusion of theo- 
cratic Israel, which with one consent despised the invitation to the 
kingdom of God, will be final and universal,—this is the meaning 
of the second sending forth of the servant, forming the conclusion 
of the narrative, ver. 23. Like as it appears, after the beggars 
and cripples are brought in from the streets, that the great 
table of the householder still contains room for more guests, so 
the calling of the despised outcasts of the Jewish nation will 
not suffice to conduct to God’s kingdom that complement of 
members which it is meant in the divine plan to embrace and 
bless. But like as the householder on the announcement of the 
fact sends the servant away from the city into the high-roads to 
find guests for his food, so, after the rejected unhappy classes of 
Israel are gathered, the gospel of God’s kingdom will address 
itself to the heathen, its messengers will by the divine commis- 
sion traverse “the ways of the Gentiles” (Matt. x. 5), who 
hitherto, outside the preparatory Old-Testament theocracy, and 
without contact with it, had gone their own ways—the ways. of 
aliens, without knowing the God of Israel, or being aware of the 
promises of His kingdom. And just this distance and estrange- 
ment of theirs, which must needs make it hard for them to 
believe and obey the invitation so unexpectedly given them to 
partake of the salvation of God’s kingdom manifested in Christ, 
are to be overcome by the “compulsion” enjoined. Seeing that 
in their case it is not merely a surprise, as it is to the outcast of 
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Israel, that the gospel of God’s kingdom is addressed to them, 
‘but that this message itself is something new in every respect, 
and the God who sends it to them is a God hitherto un- 
known, the “compel” enjoins a calling and inviting, friendly 
and urgent, in a heightened degree, in order to give them courage 
to believe and obey. Every interpretation of the command: “ com- 
pel to come in,” which goes beyond this point, with a view to 
justifying the use of outward compulsion in the sphere of foreign 
or home missions, is just as unwarranted by the meaning of these 
words given in the context as the certainly worse misinterpreta- 
tion which Augustine gave them in the strife with the Donatists 
in reference to the force to be used in case of necessity against 
the disobedience of heretics. Thus the circumstance, that the 
gathering of the despised and outcast of the Jewish nation merely 
into God’s kingdom, does not satisfy the comprehensive purpose 
of divine love, will not benefit the theocratic Israel, which with 
one consent despised the call of God ; but, the latter being finally 
and utterly excluded, the divine end will be realized by the 
calling of the heathen. That is, the complement of members, 
corresponding to the comprehensive plan of divine love and to 
the means devised for its execution, will be gathered into His 
kingdom and made partakers of the Messianic salvation. 
Finally, when at the close, in order to confirm the import of the — 
narrative, Jesus added the asseveration, that none of those men 
invited should taste of His feast, the meaning, apart from figure, 
is that none of the members of theocratic Israel called in the first 
instance, who, under the leading of the Pharisees, with fixed 
unanimity despised the call to God’s kingdom, shall partake in 
the Messianic salvation. To this theocratic Israel therefore, in 
its entirety, He expressly announces the doom of exclusion from 
the kingdom of God. But to the individual hearers of the parable 
it is declared, in allusion to the utterance of the particular guest 
(ver. 15), that instead of having an indefeasible claim to the 
blessedness of God’s kingdom in virtue of their belonging to the 
chosen nation, they can only hope to become partakers in it by 
withdrawing, as individuals, from solidarity with their fellow- 
countrymen, and having the courage to break with the chosen 
nation of the theocracy in its inner condition at that time. 





A comparison of this parable of the Great Banquet with that 
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of the Fig-Tree (chap. xiii.), previously examined, is suggested by 
the similarity in their purport. That which is common to both 
is the announcement of the divine judgment upon Israel, the 
chosen nation of the old covenant,—there, positively as a penal 
judgment fatal to the national existence of the people; here, 
negatively as the exclusion of the nation from the Messianic 
salvation. On the other hand, the purport of the two parables 
differs in this respect, that there the possibility is retained, 
although only with faint hope, of a conversion of Israel taking 
place at the eleventh hour in consequence of the ministry of 
Jesus; while here, on the other hand, the starting-point is Israel’s 
unanimous obduracy against the message of salvation coming to 
them, as an already accepted fact. To this correspond the 
further differences, that there the divine judgment is proclaimed 
to the nation conditionally; here, on the other hand, the penal 
sentence of exclusion from the salvation of God’s kingdom is 
expressed unconditionally,—and again, that there the thought, 
that room must be made by hewing down the fig-tree—Israel— 
for planting other nations in its place in the vineyard of God’s 
kingdom, is only briefly and enigmatically hinted in the words: 
“Why does it also cumber the ground?” * whereas here the calling © 
of the heathen to the kingdom of God instead of Israel is predicted 
inthe plainest and most definite manner. For these reasons we 
must believe that the parable of the Great Banquet in chap, xiv. 
belongs to a later period in the life and teaching of Jesus than 
that of the Fig-Tree in chap. xiii., a conclusion which presents no 
difficulty upon the correct view of the section of Luke’s Gospel, 
reaching from ix. 46 to xviii. 30, as a collection of sayings and 
discourses of Jesus not professing to be a chronologically 
consecutive account of a journey. 


1 See on xiii. 7. 
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THE THREE PARABLES, LUKE XV. 


The first two verses of chap. xv. tell us the occasion of the 
parables which follow, and, in the first place, of the three con- 
tained in this chapter. It is said: joav d€ adtd éyyifovtes 
TAVTES Ol TEADVAL Kalb of duapT@rol akovew avtod. The wdytes 
cannot be a mere hyperbole of the narrative, for to say “all” 
instead of “many ” would be an inadmissible exaggeration. Still 
less may we translate “ publicans and sinners of every kind,” for 
mavres is not “of every kind.” Rather zdvytes is to be left in 
its ordinary literal sense : “ all publicans and sinners were drawin 
near to Him,’ 2.e. there was a general streaming on the part of this 
class of people to Jesus. The meaning also of joav éyyifovtes 
is thus exactly reproduced. For if the coming near to Jesus on 
the part of this class of people was general, of course it was also 
continuous, which is meant to be expressed by joav éyyifovtes. 
Then “the Pharisees and scribes murmured” at the reception 
which these publicans and sinners found with Jesus, saying: 
“This man receives sinners and eats with them,’ ver. 2. Thus we 
have here an altogether similar situation to the one in Matt. 
ix. 10, 11, of which passage we are reminded by the objection, 
“eateth with them.’ Certainly it must be left undecided 
whether these words here, as well as there, are spoken with 
reference to the situation at the moment, so that we should have 
to think of Jesus here also as sitting at table with people of that 
class, or whether they refer to what Jesus usually did at other 
‘times. In any case, we here see the Lord occupied with publicans ' 
and sinners, and, at the same time, certain Pharisees and scribes 
who are offended at the spectacle, and who murmur so loudly 
that it reaches the ears of Jesus. Jesus then turns to these 
Pharisees and scribes, and utters to them, as ver. 3 tells us, the 
parable following in vv. 4—7, to which a second similar one is 
immediately linked, vv. 8-10. Then a third parable is joined to 
_ the former ones by a mere edev 8 vv. 11-32, whereas the 
fourth parable and its sequel, chap. xvi. 1-13, are introduced 
with the phrase: édeyev 6& Kal apos rods abntds. Only in this 
fourth parable, therefore, does the Lord turn from the Pharisees 
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and scribes to “the disciples,” and consequently the three parables 
of chap. xv. are all addressed to the Pharisees as the answer of 
Jesus to their murmurs. It is in this direction that we have to 
seek the central point of the parables. 


Tue Lost Suezp.? 
(Luke xy. 4-7.) 


“What man among you will not do so and so in such and 
such a case?” In this way the Lord begins His first parable 
(ver. 4). He does not begin a formal figurative story, but calls 
on each one of the murmuring Pharisees to transfer himself in 
thought into the position depicted in the two participial clauses : 
éyov éxatov mpoBata cab amodéoas év é€ adrév, and therefore 
into the position of an owner of a flock who has lost one of his 
hundred sheep. The Lord then asks: tis dvOpwros é& duov— 
finding himself in this position—ovd xatandelres ta évevnKxovta 
évvéa év TH Epi, Kal topeverar emt TO drrodwdds, Eos edpy 
auto, i.e. whether any one of them will not leave the ninety 
and nine in their pasture in the wilderness, and go after the lost 
one (él 76 drroAwAds) until he find it. The number a hundred, 
which we see here, is chosen as a round number readily suggest- 
ing itself for the entire number of the sheep forming a numerous 
flock, and is put so high in order to contrast a great number of 
sheep not lost with the one lost. And yet—so the persons 
interrogated must allow—every man would do as the Lord says 
for the sake of the one lost, because love of his property would 
impel him to such a course. In what follows (ver. 5 f.) the form 
of interrogation used at first is given up, the language, however, 
continuing without change in the direction marked out by the 
question. The narrative no longer speaks of a particular man 
who did so and so, but simply describes what it would be natural 
for a man to do in-the circumstances here given, partly from the 
love of his property, which must be presumed to exist in every 
man, partly from the special tender feeling which a shepherd 
usually has for each individual sheep in his flock.? In this sense 


1 Respecting the relation of this parable to Matt. xviii. 12, 13, see at the close of 
the exposition. 

2 Cf. on chap. xi. 5 ff. 

3 That love of property does not enter into the question at all in this parable as 
the motive for seeking the lost one, but only tender sympathy for the stray sheep in 
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the description proceeds, ver. 5: “And after he hath found it, 
he layeth it on his own shoulders” (él rods dpovs éavtod), which 
is not meant to emphasize the fact that he did not give it to 
another—a servant—to carry, as many explain, but simply 
emphasizes the trouble he took in carrying it more strongly 
than would be the case with the simple ézt rods @pous without 
éavtod. And, indeed, he submits to this trouble “ joyfully 
(yalpov), and after he has come home” he again does what a 
man cannot but do who has met with great cause for joy, “he 
calls together his friends and neighbours,’ and calls upon them to 
share in his joy with loving sympathy: “Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my sheep which was lost,” ver. 6. 

When, then, Jesus adds to this close of the parable, ver. 7 : 
Ayo Kyiv Ste otros yapa ev TO olpav@ Eorae éwl evi duapTadre 
petavoovvte x.T.d., it is clear that with this o¥rws He refers back 
expressly to the ouyydpyré jou (cf. vv. 9,10). In allusion to 
the sympathetic joy so graphically requested from the assembled 
friends and neighbours, Jesus testifies that a like joy, a thrill, 
therefore, of loving sympathetic delight, will run through the 
inhabitants of heaven over a repenting sinner. Of course this 
declaration of Jesus, as will be shown in investigating it more 
closely, does not give the interpretation proper, but merely a 
special application of the parable. But this we may already 
learn from it, that the theme of the parable is the conversion of 
sinners, and that an essential element of its purpose lies in the 
summons to sympathetic joy expressed at the close. And this 
is placed beyond doubt when we combine with the declara- 
tion the occasion of the parable, which, according to vv. 1, 2, 
lay in that which is the opposite of such sympathizing joy 
—the murmuring of the Pharisees at the intercourse of Jesus 
with sinners. Consequently the purpose of the parable is this— 
to tell the Pharisaic hearers that, instead of having a right to 
murmur at the trouble which Jesus took with sinners, they ought 
rather to rejoice with Him over the conversion of sinners. 

Let us see how this purpose is worked out in the parable. 
We observed at the outset that in the present parable we have, 
its misery (so Godet, similarly von Hofmann), is saying too much, and is not war- 
ranted in the text. Rather the seeker’s effort in ver. 4 is plainly directed to the 
recovery of the property that he has lost, and it is in ver. 5 that we first meet 
in his action with signs of the tender feeling for the sheep that is lost, such as the 


figure used suggested. Accordingly, the inferences drawn from this view to the 
specific difference of this parable from the following one are without ground. 
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as to form, no narrative before us, but a question relating to a 
supposed case, a question which then takes the form of a descrip- 
tion of what in this case every one would feel himself impelled 
to do. But the question with which the parable opens is 
obviously quite similar to the question of Jesus on another 
occasion, Matt. xii. 11: “What man shall there be of you that 
shall have one sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the Sabbath 
day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out?” And the 
very words added there by Jesus Himself: wéc@ odv Suapépes 
avOpwmos mpoBdrou' @ote é&eoTt Tols cdBBacw Karas TTOLELD, 
point us to the right way of interpreting the present para- 
bolic language. “How much better is a man than a sheep!” 
Here is the key to the interpretation. To the Pharisees who 
murmur at His intercourse with publicans and sinners, Jesus 
replies by an inference a minori ad majus. What any one 
would do for his sheep, justifies what Jesus does for the children 
of men. Accordingly, the first thought of the parable is this: 
If for the sake of a lost sheep a man will leave behind ninety 
and nine not lost, and take every pains to seek and bring 
back the lost one, how should not Jesus take every pains in 
going after the lost children of men, 7¢. sinners, and restoring 
them; and how can it be made a reproach to Him that He 
interests Himself in personal intercourse about each individual 
among them, and for that individual’s sake leaves behind those 
not lost? In this comparison it is assumed that sinners are 
God’s property; nay, strictly taken, that they are the property 
of Jesus; that they are lost to Him through their sin, and hence 
that He seeks lovingly to win them back to Himself. Moreover, 
a testimony of Jesus Himself to His divine dignity lies hidden 
in this and the following parable. Further, the occasion of the 
parable puts it beyond doubt to whom the Lord refers in con- 
trasting the ninety and nine sheep not lost with the one lost 
sheep, so that His seeking the lost one becomes also a leaving 
behind the ninety and nine. He can only refer here to the 
murmuring Pharisees, into whose thoughts He pierces. To their 
pride, the disparagement with which her were treated in com- 
parison with the publicans and sinners seemed the greatest 
scandal. The consideration that the impenitent Pharisees 
appear as not lost in comparison with the penitent publicans 
and sinners ought not to mislead us, since the Lord, in arguing 
with the Pharisees, was obliged in the first instance to speak 
GOEBEL. N 
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from their point of view. Add to this, that as regards the 
righteousness of outward morality, the contrast was not without 
real ground. Further, the fact that Jesus not merely speaks of 
such a man seeking the sheep until he finds it, but also of his 
personal toil in bringing it back, does not warrant the supposition 
that He meant by this to symbolize a twofold activity in reference 
to the sinner. It simply depicts all the trouble which such a man 
will take with the lost sheep, so far as the nature of the figure 
permits, in order to justify in the manner explained above all the 
trouble which Jesus takes with the conversion of the sinner. 

So far, therefore, the parable is a self-justification of Jesus against 
the attacks of the murmuring Pharisees. But by this refutation of 
the murmurers He has prepared the ground for the rebuke of them 
to which He now advances. After showing them that they have 
no right to murmur, He then says that, if they were in a right 
state, the precise opposite would be natural to them, namely, the 
joy of loving sympathy. For in what follows, ver. 6, it is not 
so much the personal joy of the owner of the sheep that is 
spoken of,—this is self-evident after what has been said, and is 
only cursorily mentioned even in the yalpwy, ver. 5,—but a 
summons to others to sympathizing joy. Accordingly, the thought 
of the parable continues thus: If such a man claims the sympa- 
thizing joy of his neighbours and friends because he has found 
his sheep, how should not Jesus call on us to share His joy at the 
conversion of sinners, instead of murmuring? Thus, with the 
cvyxdpnté poe this and the following Pavahle pass over into a 
reproachful admonition to the Pharisees.’ 

Incomparably striking and humiliating is the special applica- 
tion which Jesus now ate of the ae in the declaration 
introduced by the emphatic “I say unto you.” The last sentence 
of the parable has shown how just is His demand on others to 
rejoice with Him over the conversion of sinners. He might now 
have applied this thought expressly and directly to the Pharisees. 
in some such words as: “I say to you, you ought also to rejoice,” 
and so on, which certainly would have been the smoothest 
ending of the parable. But He does not do so. On the con- 
trary, shi words run, ver. 7: Aéywo tiv bre obras yapd ev TO 
ovpave extra. emt évh GMAPTOAD peTavoodvTs K.T.r. Tustead, 
therefore, of saying to the Pharisees that it was their duty to 


‘In the third parable the entire concluding section corresponds to the present 
conclusion. 
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share His joy, He prefers to remind them where His joy over 
the conversion of sinners is really shared, namely, in heaven. by 
the angels of God; and it is evident what a humiliating effect 
this language must have had on the murmurers. That the angels 
are referred to in the expression “in heaven,” is proved by the 
parallel, ver. 10, where the expression is somewhat varied: “ in the 
presence of the angels of God.”* Certainly the joy of God also is 
self-evidently included, since it is the necessary postulate for the 
joy of angels. The future écrav is used, because the case of a 
sinner’s conversion is viewed as one constantly repeated in the 
future. It gives, therefore, no materially different sense from 
that in the parallel passage, ver. 10, where a present yiverau 
oceurs. To suppose ourselves obliged to search for a deeper 
reason in such diversities of expression, without considering how 
natural such slight changes of phraseology are in a statement. 
recurring after an interruption, is to embark on misleading paths. 
The humiliating effect of this application is then. essentially 
strengthened when to the words: émt évl dwapTwrAd petavoodyte 
the Lord adds, with a backward glance at what was said in the 
beginning of the parable, ver. 4: 7 éml évemjcovra évvéa Suxaioss 
oltwes ov xpeiay éxovow petavolas. That by the “ninety and 
nine righteous persons” only righteous persons of the class of 
the Pharisees so solemnly addressed in “I say unto you,” and 
thus the righteous in the outwardly legal sense, are meant, 
cannot remain doubtful to us after all that has been said above 
in interpreting the parable generally, and especially the leaving 
behind of the ninety and nine sheep not lost, to which figurative 
trait there is clear reference here. And when Jesus calls them 
righteous persons, “who (oltwves) need no repentance,” He says this 
again just from their point of view. From His point of view 
He would speak of no class of men at all in this way” As has 
been remarked, this is said with a sort of sacred irony. Accord- 
ingly, in His application to the Pharisees, Jesus reminds them of 
two things which may humiliate them,—first, that joy (yapd put 
first with emphasis) is in heaven over that very thing from which 


2 Cf. on ver. 10. 

2 The expression of adherence to the assumption of the opponents lies precisely 
in the word ofcis, indicating motive, which Weiss quotes against the above 
interpretation (in his revision of Meyer’s Commentary). Also in opposition to’ 
Hofmann, who understands such as have already yielded obedience to the call 
to repentance, it may be remarked that they who have become what they are by 
means of repentance cannot possibly be spoken of as those who do not need it. 
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they took occasion to murmur—the conversion of the sinner ; and 
secondly, that the angels of God have more joy in one sinner who 
repents than in ninety and nine righteous persons like them. | 


The parable of the Stray Sheep in Matthew (xvii. 12, 13) 
resembles Luke’s parable of the Lost Sheep almost feature by 
feature, and yet is essentially different from it. For it not 
merely stands in quite a different context, but is also of essen- 
tially different meaning from Luke’s parable. There (Matt. 
xviii. 10) the parable is preceded by a testimony to the provi- 
dential care exercised by God over every believer in Jesus, even 
the least:! “I say to you, their angels in heaven (ae. the angels 
charged to watch over them) always behold the face of my Father 
in heaven,’ so that everything which concerns them is always 
brought before God. ‘To this assurance is then joined the para- 
bolic question,? vv. 12,13: “How think ye? If any man have 
a hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
the ninety and nine, and go unto the mountains, and seck that 
which gocth astray? And if so be that he find u, verily I say 
unto you, he rejoiceth over it more than over the ninety and nine 
which have not gone astray.” And the interpreting words of 
Jesus at once say in what sense the figurative language is here 
meant, ver. 14: “ Hven so wt is not the will of your Father which 
is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” We see that 
while the same figurative circumstances are worked out in almost 
the same way, they are employed to set forth quite a different 
point of doctrine. In Luke’s parable the matter in hand is, first, 
a justification of the special trouble taken by Jesus in winning 
and converting each individual of the morally low class of, pub- 
licans and sinners, while disparaging the morally righteous who 
thought they had no need of repentance; and secondly, His 
claim on others to rejoice with Him, instead of murmuring, at 
the conversion of every sinner. Here, on the contrary, the 
matter in hand is a testimony, first to the special care which 
God takes even of the least believer in Jesus, to save him from 
being misled and lost; and then to the special divine joy at the 
preservation of such a “little one” who was in danger of being 
lost—both in comparison with those believers who do not need 


1 Cf. veri 6. 


2 Even if the eleventh verse: ‘‘for the Son of man is come to save the lost,” 
should be genuine, contrary to the opinion of Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
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care of this kind in the same degree, and for this reason are less 
an object of such joy. The position of things, therefore, is not 
that Matthew’s parable of the Stray Sheep merely occurs in a 
different context from the one in Luke, or the converse; but 
Luke’s parable of the Lost, and Matthew’s of the Stray Sheep, 
are two quite different parables in purport. This is the actual 
state of the case which exegesis discovers directly that it does 
justice to each of the two passages in their connection. And 
with this actual state of the case criticism ought to reckon, 
instead of pronouncing critical judgment in the usual hasty, off- 
hand critical way on a mere similarity of sound, without the 
essential preliminary toil of independent exegesis. 


THE Lost Corn. 
(Luke xv. 8-10.) 


We return to the fifteenth chapter of Luke’s Gospel. In ver. 8 
Jesus addresses a second question to the Pharisees, similar to the 
one put in ver. 4, and joined to the latter by a simple “or.” We 
are thus confirmed in the view that the description of vv. 5 
and 6 was only meant to be a continuation of the question asked 
in ver. 4; for only on this supposition could a second question 
be so directly joined to the first, after the description has inter- 
vened. Further, this connection of the second question with the 
first by a simple “or,” leads us to expect that in the following 
parable Jesus will merely present the same subject in another 
manner, and forbids the attempt to find a special distinction in 
the contents of the two parables. And so, in fact, we find this 
second parabolic question similar to the first in every respect. 
As Jesus then put the case of a man having lost one of a hundred 
sheep, so here He puts that of a woman having lost one of ten 
drachmz; and then asks here, as there, whether such a woman 
will not take every pains in seeking the lost piece of money; 
whether she will not light a lamp (in order to illuminate even 
the dark corners and rooms of the house) and sweep the house, 
and seek diligently until she find it. The fact of the trouble of 
seeking being delineated here in vivid detail, otherwise than in 
the first parable, is due to the nature of the figure used. The 
effort put forth in recovering a lost coin can only consist in seek- 
ing it, and is at an end when it is found. On this account, the 
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stress of the thought lies simply on the trouble of seeking; 
whereas, in the first parable, where the labour of bringing back 
was added to the trouble of seeking, any special delineation of 
the latter was unnecessary. To the same circumstance it is also 
due that Jesus here speaks of a woman, not of aman. This has 
merely the psychological reason that such unwearied zeal in 
seeking for a lost piece of money is far more natural to a woman 
than a man; and we ought justly to admire this psychologically 
fine feature, instead of seeking a special interpretation of the 
woman in distinction from the first parable, and understanding 
the Church or even the Holy Spirit.' | And the reason is similar 
of the number of the drachme being put much lower than the 
number of the sheep in the first parable. There the number 
might be placed so high, because to the owner of a flock even the 
single lost sheep has a value in itself, and not merely as a part of 
his entire property. But the value which a small piece of money 
like a drachme* has in the eyes of the owner is measured simply 
by the number of such pieces forming the entire amount of 
his property. And thus here, unless so earnest a search for 
a lost drachme was to appear exaggerated, only a small number 
of such pieces could be represented as in the woman’s possession. 
Ii, then, we have hitherto found the second parable different 
from the first only in so far as was involved im the difference of 
the figure used, so now we do not find it otherwise with the 
conclusion, ver. 9. In keeping with the first parable, the Lord 
passes on from the question, whether the woman will not seek 
the lost piece of money till she find it, to describe what she will 
do when she has found it, namely, she will call together her 
neighbours and friends, and summon them to rejoice with her 
over the recovery of the lost money. It is to be noticed that 
the personal joy of the owner, which we found mentioned, at 
least cursorily, in the first parable, by the ya/pwy added at the 
close of ver. 5, is here merely assumed in silence. Nothing “but 
the summons to rejoice in common is spoken of, a proof that ’ 
we must seek an essential element of the purpose of the two 
parables in this summons to rejoice in common. 

After all that has been said, we shall not go astray in finding 
exactly the same purpose in the present parable as in the parable 
of the Lost Sheep, and in interpreting it im the same way: If a 
woman, possessing ten drachme, uses all possible care in finding 

1 Stier. ’ #2 Worth about 8d. 
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one that is lost, how should not Jesus take all care and trouble in 
winning back to Himself lost sinners? And if such a woman call 
on her neighbours and friends to rejoice with her over the drachme 
found again, how should not Jesus require that we rejoice with 
Him over sinners won back to Him in their conversion ? 

Thus we have certainly found in the second parable merely a 
recurrence of the thoughts of the first, without essentially new 
features. To those who call this a mere repetition, and think 
themselves bound to repudiate the very notion of such a thing 
in the language of the Lord,’ it is to be replied that a mere repeti- 
tion, such as might justly be called superfluous, is not found here. 
For what we have before us is indeed a recurrence of the same 
thoughts, but under another figure. And the force of this second 
parable, and the motive for adding it to the first, lie precisely in 
the fact of the same thoughts recurring in exactly similar fashion 
under another fieurative form, and thus being, so to speak, 
attested and confirmed anew in the second figure. 

In ver. 10, again, the same application meets us as in ver. 7. 
Again the Lord reminds the Pharisees at the close that His 
desire for sharers in His joy, expressed in ver. 9, is fulfilled in 
the joy of the angels of God over the conversion of the sinner. It 
has certainly been said, in allusion to the fundamental meaning 
of the preposition évedeov, that the angels are not here thought 
of as the rejoicing persons, but God Himself, who makes known 
His joy in presence of the angels. Such passages, however, as 
Acts vi. 5, and the corresponding Hebrew phrase ‘BP, in Ex. 
xxviii. 38, Dan. i. 9, ef al., show that the use of évémuoy is 
diversified enough to do away with the basis of this certainly 
forced exposition. In such cases the preposition évw7muoy is not 
used differently from the German preposition “ bei,” originally 
denoting a local relation? Therefore here: “here is (yiverat, 
springs up, arises) joy with the angels of God,” ce. the angels of 
God rejoice. That God’s joy is certainly not excluded, but 
included, was already remarked in ver. 7. “ Over one sinner that 
repenteth,” is this time said without adducing any further com- 
parison, such as we found in ver. 7. With a different numerical 
’ yelation in the second parable, the former comparison could only 
have recurred here in a flat, insipid form. Instead of this, the 
thought here comes out all the more clearly, that the conversion 


1 Stier, and similarly Olshausen, 2 Meyer, van Oosterzee. 
3 [The same is perhaps true of the corresponding English preposition “‘ with.”’] 
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of but one sinner is enough to move the angels of God to joy, 
which thought in ver. 7 was thrown into the shade by the other, 
that one repenting sinner is an object of joy to the angels more 
than ninety and nine righteous persons. 


THE Lost Son, 
(Luke xv. 11-32.) 


With the words elev 8&é, ver. 11, the evangelist makes the 
transition to a third parable; and this transition is characteristic 
of the relation of the parable which now follows to the two pre- 
ceding ones. Whereas we saw the latter, in keeping with their 
mutual resemblance in form and substance, following directly one 
on the other in continuous flow, the efwev 6€ now interposed 
intimates that the discourse has here come to a provisional 
conclusion, and takes a fresh start. Transition is made to the 
narration of a new parable, independent of the two previous ones 
in its plan, But, at the same time, the fact of the transition 
being made simply with the brief efrev 5é, intimates that the 
folowing parable, different as it is from the two previous ones, 


in contents ee 
~ The parable opens, not in an interrogative, but in a positively 
narrative form: “.4 man had two sons, and the younger of them 
said to his father, Father, give me the portion of the property 
falling to me” (belonging to me), The younger son, therefore, 
asks the father to hand over at once to his free disposal the 
portion of the property that would fall to him in due time by 
the existing law of inheritance. According to the Hebrew law 
of inheritance,’ twice as large a portion is due in the distribution 
to the firstborn as to the later-born sons. In this case, there- 
fore, the firstborn son was the chief heir, to whom two-thirds of 
the entire property fell, whilst the younger son must be content 
with the last third only. Thus the context explains to us why 
the younger of the two is described as the one making such a 
request. It is evident how easily one who only took the third 
place in the household, after the father and after the chief heir, 

might conceive the desire to be allowed at least the free disposal 

1 Deut, xxi, 17, : 
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of the fragment of property falling to him. His position, simply 
as a later-born son, must needs have stimulated and strengthened 
the impulse of false independence to which he yielded. But the 
older and modern exegetes are mistaken who explain the designa- 
tion of the first-mentioned son as the younger by a reference to 
the frivolity of youth, and its liability to be led astray. For it 
is not even said that the one son is youthful and the other more 
advanced in age, but merely that it was the younger of the two 
who made the request, which leaves it quite undecided how old 
we are to think him. The conception of the younger brother 
as a frivolous youth has been taken only from what is further 
related of him. 

The father complies with his request, as is said in the words: 
o 6€ duetAev attois Tov Biov, i.e. “he divided unto them his living,” 
paying over to the younger brother his share, whilst the bulk of 
the property was reserved for the older son abiding in the father’s 
house as the chief heir. What use the younger one made of the 
property assigned him is stated in ver. 13: Kal per’ ov TodAas 
npépas K.T.A. Within a brief period it came out what prompted 
him to make the request to his father, namely, not so much the 
abstract right of disposal over his property, as rather the power 
to employ it without hindrance for a definite end—the unlimited 
indulgence of his sensual lusts. But to such a course the 
presence of the father and the morals of the household must 
always be an obstacle. Therefore: “After a few days he gathered 
everything together, and took his journey into a far country.” 
There he thought he could indulge his lusts in full liberty. 
Hence we read further: “And there he wasted’ his substance with 
riotous living” (fav acwTws). 

But what wretchedness awaited him in the strange country 
after brief sensual enjoyment is described to us in vv. 14-16: 
“After he had spent all” (his whole property), it is said, “ a great 
famine came over that country.’ The careful emphasizing of the 
fact that the famine extended over that country should not be 
overlooked. Only by observing this do we solve the difficulty, 
that it is the mention of the famine, as an event not due, how- | 
ever, to the lost son, which breaks the connection between his 
evil conduct and its evil fruits. The design is to point out how 
he found himself bitterly betrayed in the far country, where he 
thought he could enjoy his life in unfettered freedom. He might, 


1 Sioxdparicev, he scattered ; observe the antithesis to the preceding cuveyayay, 
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indeed, there squander his property in brief sensual enjoyment ; 
but when he has made an end of his property, he is compelled 
to find that that country has nothing further to give him but 
hunger and want. In the famine stretching over the country he 
comes to taste the bitter fruit of his thoughtless forsaking of his 
father’s house. In what circumstances he is placed by the famine 
in the country is told us in the following words: wat avros 4p£aro 
votepeicbar. The avros is not to be overlooked. For him, the 
stranger in that country, who, after squandering his property, 
had no means of help there, the consequence of the famine was, 
that he began to starve. Nothing was left to the stranger but 
to seek help from the natives of the country. Hence it follows 
in ver. 15: “and he went and attached himself to one of the citizens 
of that country.” We ought not (as eg. Stier does) to make this 
step a new reproach to him, interpreting it to mean that, instead - 
of at once returning to his father’s house, he seeks false self-helps 
in blind, settled apostasy. For in the connection of the narrative 
at least he is forced to this step by his circumstances; and the 
resolve to return home in the very beginning of his want, before 
making the attempt to help himself in that country, would appear 
to be without motive psychologically. The general emphasis of 
the narrative here lies, not on what the lost son did, but on what 
he had to suffer in that far country. Accordingly also the words : 
Kab mopevOeis éxoAdjOn x.7.r., stand merely in the sense of a 
protasis, to which the words: xat Exreprrev avtov «.T.r., form the 
apodosis having the emphasis. That it is so is sieeve by the 
sudden change in the subject in the last clause. 

When in his need he seeks help from the inhabitants of that 
country, he encounters at their hands only insulting harshness 
and a want of pity which, instead of alleviating his need, aggra- 
vates it in the highest degree. This is the general import of 
vy. 15,16. The very word éxodA7Oyn intimates that the citizen 
of that country to whom he applied at first would fain have 
repelled him, and that he was only induced to take him into his 
service by persevering and urgent entreaty, and then only to 
aggravate his wretchedness in the highest degree. For, on the 
one hand, the service to which he appoints him is the meanest 
possible, and one most Slee pee to a Jew: “ He sent him 
ito his fields to keep swine,’ ver. 15; and, on the other hand, 
what he gives him by way of recompense s0 little suffices to 
appease ba hunger, that his hunger grows till he desires to be 
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allowed to satisfy himself with the fodder of the swine: xa) éze- 
Odper yeploa THY KoiNay adtod and Tov Kepatiov, dv hoOcov of 
xotpor, ver. 16. He desired to fill his belly with the pods of 
the St. John’s bread-tree.* The former low expression for 
“satisfy himself” specially signalizes the dishonour implied in 
appeasing his hunger with such food. When it is added: “and 
no one gave to him,” we can scarcely supply anything but xeparia, 
although no stress is to be laid on it. For the thought expressed 
in these words is not that he could not even obtain xepatsa, but 
that no one—not one even—commiserated and appeased his 
gnawing hunger. The same pitiless cruelty which he had found 
in one of the inhabitants of that country he found in all. 

Such bitter misery has his forsaking of his father’s house and 
journeying into the far country brought him. The enjoyment of 
the blessings of his father’s house was not enough for him, he had 
sought unbridled enjoyment of life in the far country ; instead of 
this he has found destitution and hunger in that country, ver. 14. 
The father’s love was a galling yoke to him; he had sought 
limitless freedom in the far country; instead of this he sees 
himself enslaved by the inhabitants of that country under a 
disgraceful yoke, with no sympathy for his bitter need, vv. 15, 16. 


In this state of extremest wretchedness he comes to himself, 


and it is precisely the glaring contrast between his state of need 
and the comfort of his forsaken home which flashes on his mind 
and exercises overwhelming influence over him when he now 
comes to himself. His éavrov dé éXMwv én, so continues the 
narrative, ver. 17: 2.2. “When he had come to himself,’ when he 
who had hitherto blindly followed his impulses without self- 
reflection now reflected on himself and his position, “he said,” 
expressing the result of his self-reflection: IIécou pic@vou Tob 
qartpos pov Teptocevovtat dptov' eyo dé dde MyS arddrvpat, 
He recalls how well off are his father’s hired servants, not, 
as is usually understood, because he desires to compare his (the 
son’s) wretchedness with the circumstances of the meanest ser- 
vants of his father, but because to him as plaAco¢ in his present 
wretchedness in this far country the condition of those found in 
like position with his father presents itself for purposes of 
comparison. He compares the lot of the hired servants there 


with his lot. as picOcos here; the former, many as they are | 


1Tyanslated by Luther aptly, but perhaps too strongly, Trédéber, grains. Cf. 
Winer, Handworterbuch, art. “ Johannisbrodbaum.” 
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(récor ploO.01), have superfluity of bread, “while I here (ey Se 
Se) perish with hunger.” We thus assume the genuineness of 
de and its emphatic position before Mpu@, and therefore after the 
éyo 5¢ ending in similar letters, which position led to its omission 
in some manuscripts, And this thought of the superfluity enjoyed 
by his father’s hired servants, in contrast with the need in 
which he is pining here, works so powerfully upon him that he 
comes to the determination to go to his father, and ask from him 
the favour of the like position as his hired servants possess. He 
expresses this determination without hiding from himself that in 
order to carry it out he will need to bestir himself. Hence in 
ver. 18 the dvaords comes before ropevcouat mpos Tov TaTépa 
pov. But that his father may not misunderstand his coming, as 
if he hoped for reception into the position of son again, he resolves 
to preface the utterance of the intended request by a confession 
of the guilt by which he has rendered himself unworthy of such 
a blessing. Before he ventures on his request, he will say: 
matep, Haptov eis tov otpavdv Kal év@riov ood «7A. He 
resolves to characterize his sin as directed against heaven, and 
done in presence of his father,—the former, because he is conscious 
of having by his sin violated the ordinances of Him who is 
throned in heaven; the latter, because he specially reproaches 
himself with having plunged into sin before the eyes of his 
father. Heaven can only be meant here as the abode of the 
heavenly Being, to whose ordinances man owes obedience, not 
asthe dwelling-place of angels, as in ver. 7. For although the 
angels, according to vv. 7, 10, rejoice over the conversion of 
sinners, and may therefore be analogously represented as sorrow- 
ing over the sin of men, sin cannot for this reason be described 
as directed against them, as a sinning against them, as would be 
the case on this interpretation of “against heaven.” The avoidance 
of the definitely personal “against God,” and the choice of the 
impersonal expression “against heaven,” have their ground in this, 
that the relation between the sinner and God, symbolized by the 
relation between father and son, could not appear definitely in 
the figurative story alongside the human relation. He intends to 
prefix this confession in order, on its basis, to say of himself 
further, ver. 19: ov«ére eiul dEvos KAnOAvae vios cov. He will 
humbly acknowledge that by his guilt he has rendered himself 
unworthy of the name of son, and of the filial position expressed 
in the name. And after he has thus paved the way for his 
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intended request, he will venture on the request itself: woincov 
pe ws eva Tdv pocOiwv cov, i.e. make me like one of thy hired 
servants, who are so well situated; cf. ver. 17. Thus the mean- 
ing of the ws is not: Make me, although a son, as low as one of 
thy hired servants, but on the correct reference of the request to 
ver. 17: Make me, who am perishing of hunger, as well off as 
one of thy hired servants. 

Close on the resolve follows the execution, ver. 20: cal dvactas 
AVev pos Tov watépa éavtod. But before he reaches his father’s 
house everything is changed from what he had pictured to him- 
self: étv d¢ attod paxpay aréxovtos, eidey abtov 6 math avrod. 
Of course we are not to take this as a remarkable coincidence, 
but the circumstance is to be regarded as a proof of the father’s 
unextinguished love for his lost son. In yearning expectation of 
his son’s return the father daily looks out along the road, and 
when he is now coming, the father, with the keen glance of love, 
discerns him from afar. “And he had compassion,’ his heart 
beats with outgushing pity in response to the child returning in 
so sorrowful a plight, “ and he ran (to meet him), and fell on his 
neck, and covered him with kisses” (katepidnoev adrov). With 
such unrestrained, overflowing manifestation of tender fatherly 
love does he receive the returning son, as if the latter’s filial 
relation to the father had suffered no interruption—a reception 
which puts the son into a quite unexpected position. For he 
sees the request for the place of a hired servant, which he had 
come to prefer to the father, at once cut short by this reception. 
Infinitely more and better is given him than he had come to 
ask. And if he now utters the same words, excepting that request, 
with which he had resolved to approach his father according to 
vv. 18, 19, yet these words in the present circumstances have an 
essentially different reference from: the one in which he had 
meant to utter them. There they were meant to be a penitent 
confession of his guilt and unworthiness in presence of a justly 
angry father, and were designed to dispose the father favourably, 
simply to move him not to refuse the request. Now, coming as 
they do from the lips of the child, whom the father has taken to 
his arms and heart, they are meant to tell the father how utterly 
unworthy he feels himself of this never-expected reception as a 
child to the father’s heart ; but they have no longer any reference 
to the request. We ought not therefore to say, as is often done, 
that the request is absent here, because the father did not allow 
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the son to finish speaking, all the more that all intimation of 
such an interruption is wanting in the text. For the words 
of the father which follow cannot be taken in the light of an 
interruption, because they are directed to servants, who could 
not even have been present on the first meeting between father 
and son, which took place on the road outside. These words 
are rather to be viewed as spoken when the father brings the 
son from the road into the house. But certainly in them lies 
the father’s actual answer to the confession of his son, on which 
account they are joined so directly to that confession. According 
to the father’s command, ver. 22, the servants are to present three 
objects to the son, not merely to relieve his destitution, but each 
one of them a mark of honour, a threefold evidence to the son of 
his reinstatement in the filial position. Hence, too, the servants 
are not merely commanded to present these objects to him, but to 
put them on him, in this way ministering to him as the son of 
the house. We must read, with Lachmann and Meyer: tayd 
éLevéyxate otodnv THY mpeTnv. The stola is the upper dress of 
the respectable classes, a garment of honour to the wearer.’ Such 
a stola the servants are to bring out quickly, scz. from its recep- 
tacle; and they are to bring out “ the first,” in order to enhance 
the honour shown (#.e. in this connection the best of those in the 
house), and they are to put it on the son. Further, they are to 
put a signet-ring on his hand, and sandals on his feet, both in 
like manner intended as marks of respect. For even the sandals 
are not to the Oriental a matter of pressing necessity. They 
belong to respectability, and are a necessary part of the treatment 
due to a man of rank. 

After the father by this order has replied to his son’s confes- 
sion of guilt and unworthiness, and sealed to him his complete 
restoration, he gives expression to his great joy by the further 
commission to the servants, ver. 32: “And bring the calf, the 
fatted one,’ scil. which, you know well, is quite ready, “ and slay 
uw,” to which commission the summons is joined: “and let us 
Jeast and be merry.” The father orders a joyous banquet of all 
the household, and the best to be provided which the house fur- 
nishes, and justifies the order by stating the event to be celebrated 
in tones of overflowing joy, ver. 24: dtu obros 6 ulds pou veKpos 
nv Kat avéfnoev, Fy arodkwdeas Kal evpéOn, The two parallel 
clauses, placed side by side without connecting particle, are meant 

1 Cf. Mark xii. 38; Luke xx, 46, 
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in any case to affirm one and the same thing. The first there- 
fore, just like the second, affirms that this his son was lost and 
has been found. Of necessity the father is to be thought of as 
the one who had lost, and has again come into possession of him. 
When the son left the father of his own choice and went into 
the far country, the father no longer had this his son—outwardly 
not, for he had disappeared ; inwardly not, for his filial relation to 
the father was severed; and this state of privation the father 
expresses when he says once: “ This my son was dead,’ and 
again: “ He was lost.” But now that he has returned in peni- 
tence to the father, he has his son again, and he gives vivid 
expression to the joy of recovery when he says once: “ He has 
become alive again,” and again: “ He has been found.” Therefore 
neither are the two statements,’ nor even the first only,’ meant 
in an ethical sense, as if they were meant. to state in what moral 
condition the son was formerly, and what change has taken place 
in him,—a view of the words refuted by a series of other con- 
siderations. First, let us observe that these words are spoken to 
the servants to give a reason for the joyous banquet ordered. 
Could the father really speak to the servants of the moral change 
in the son, instead of the fact that the son was restored to the 
father, and thus, of course, also to the entire household? Let us 
further compare ver. 27, where one of the servants repeats in 
prosaic simple style the thought. uttered here in the higher tone 
of overflowing joy, quoting as the reason of the banquet: dre 
byvawovta avtov amédaBev. Compare, finally, the analogous 
passages in the two preceding parables, vv. 6, 9, respecting the 
sheep and the coin found again. It is impossible to understand 
the expressions “to be lost” and “to be found” here in a quite 
different sense from the one in those two passages. Certainly 
in all three parables a moral state is. symbolized by the being lost, 
and a moral conversion by the being found; and this is specially 
conspicuous in the third parable, where the being lost is identical 
with the departure from the father into the strange country by 
the son’s own choice, and the being found with the return to the 
father by his own resolve. But on this very account it is an 
encroaching on the province of interpretation to describe the 
words as meant in an ethical sense by the father in the parable. 
What the father ordered is now done: kal ijp£avto edippaivec bas. 
The narrative of the younger son has now reached its 


1 Meyer ez. al.. ? van. Oosterzee, von Hofmann, 
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conclusion, but not the entire parable. Two sons of the father 


were mentioned in the beginning, ver. 11. We therefore expect 
to hear of the elder son, and to him the narrative proceeds. Not, 
however, to place a separate history of the elder son beside that 


of the younger one, but merely, in close connection with what 


has preceded, to say what attitude the elder son took to the 
reception of the younger one just related. “But his elder son 
was in the field,” it is first said, ver. 25. Thus, the elder son is 
thought of as absent from the house during the return of the 
younger, and accordingly what is to be told about him is laid in 
a later period, when he comes home. In this way both what has 
been related of the reception of the younger son and what is still 
to be told of the elder one are entirely distinct from each. other, 
and a simple advance in the narrative from one to another is 
made possible. Nothing else is to be sought behind the absence 
of the elder son in the field. As he is returning home he 


observes that something extraordinary has happened, for on - 


approaching the house he hears music and dancing (cupdovias 
kat yopdv). Inside the house the joyous banquet is in full 
swing with music and dancing, as was usual on festive occasions. 
When he hears these sounds of feasting, he calls one of the 
servants, and asks what is going on, ver. 26. The latter replies, 
ver. 27: “ Thy brother is come, and thy father hath slain the fatted 
calf, because he has received him sownd,’—a simple answer in 
which he gives the inquirer information about the occasion and 
character of the festive meal, whose sounds are heard by the 
latter, so that we mark in his words how natural and justifiable 
the festivities in progress seem to his simple vision. That he 
speaks in heartless mockery of the father, and with a desire to 
provoke jealousy,’ is imported without any support in the text. 
The son, however, is full of wrath at what the servant says, 
ver. 28: “and would not go in;” and when the father, who 
meantime has heard of his return, himself leaves the festive 
chamber and with friendly greeting exhorts? him to enter and 
participate in the festive joy, he will not be moved, but gives 
expression to his wrath in harsh words (ver. 29), expressing 
plainly enough the feelings of his heart. “Zo, so many years 
do I serve thee, and never transgressed a commandment of thine.” 
Thus he first upbraids his father with the long blameless service 
he has rendered to him. “And to me,’ he continues, putting 


1 a : : * 
_* von Hofmann, * wapaxarsiv, asin Acts xvi. 39; 1 Cor. iv. 18. 
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the éuoé first emphatically, “thow never gavest a young goat 
(Epepov), that I panne be merry with my friends.’ The emphatic 
position of the uo shows that he speaks thus in allusion to the 
calf now slain for his brother, and therefore to the festive banquet 
prepared with such great array for the latter. The meaning is: 

for me thou didst never prepare such a banquet, even with sake 
array, that I might even once relieve my toilsome service by 
making merry with my friends. And then (ver. 30) he contrasts 
the life which his brother has led, and what has been done for 
him, with his own long and blameless service without reward. 
He describes him simply as “ this thy son,’ scornfully omitting 
_ the name of brother, and also bitterly reproaching the father for 
acknowledging him as his son. He characterizes the life he has 
led in the participial clause: 6 catadaydy cov tov Biov peta Tov 
mopvav. Whilst he has done the father such toilsome service, 
the other has consumed the father’s goods in a life of reckless 
enjoyment. The peta tdv topydv is said in bitter contrast to 
the honourable eddpaiverOar peta Tov hidwv pou, ver. 29. But 
the making of this very contrast reveals that he secretly envies 
his brother’s past sinful life as a life of enjoyment and pleasure 
that has been permitted to him. All the more glaring seems to 
him the injustice in the father’s conduct to ie returning one: 

dre O€ , . . AOEv, EOvcas adT@ Tov oitTEevTOY posxor. Thus, for 
the latter, over and above the delights of sin, the joyous banquet 
in the father’s house with the best provision the house can offer! 
To these angry reproaches the father then replies in the most 
loving way, vv. 31, 32. The same forbearing love which he had 
shown to the younger son is now shown to the elder. He 
addresses his son with the tender réxvoy, and condescends to justify 
himself; and this first against the reproach raised in ver. 29, 
that he has not rewarded his son’s long and blameless service, 
reminding him that this service carries its reward in itself, 
namely in uninterrupted fellowship with the father: od wdvrote 
per €uwod ed, and in unbroken possession of all the father’s goods : 
Kal wavTa Ta éwa oa éotw. The ov is put first with emphasis, 
answering to the éewol, ver. 29. To the complaint respect- 
ing the supposed disparagement implied in the emphatic éyoé, 
the emphatic ov opposes the actual privilege which the elder 
son had over the younger. In the words: mdvta Ta éud od 
éo7w, we are not to think, in allusion to ver. 12, of a future legal 
claim to the whole of the paternal inheritance accruing to the 

GOEBEL, 0) 
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elder son on the father’s death to the exclusion of the younger 
son, but of the circumstance that, as the son who had always 
been with the father, he stands as matter of fact and always has 
stood in joint possession and enjoyment of all the paternal property. 
The presents eZ and éoriv in the two clauses combine the past 
with the present as one permanent, uninterrupted state. 

. After the father has thus defended himself against the reproach, 
ver, 29, that he has not rewarded the elder son for his service, 
In ver. 32 he refutes the reproach, ver. 30, that he has done too 
much for the younger son in the feast he had prepared for him. 
For when he proceeds, ver. 32: edppavOjvar Sé Kal xyaphvar 
et, StL 6 adeAddS Gou oUTOS vEeKpos HV Kal ECnoev, Kal aTOA@AOS 
kal ebpéOn, this is certainly said first of all in reference to the 
feast prepared by the father. . An event so joyous as the living 
again of one who was dead, and the finding again of one who was 
lost,’ ought to be celebrated by a joyous feast. We must not, 
however, exclude from these words the reference given in Luther’s 
translation, namely, the disapproval of the elder brother’s wrath 
and murmuring. , Whether the ée is to be referred to something 
done as it ought to be done, or to something omitted which ought 
to have been done, can only be shown by the actual context. 
But where, as here, the context gives both references at once, the 
édet also may be meant in both references. And that in fact in 
the present case the latter reference also is included in the 
meaning of the language, is proved first by the emphatic 
prefixing of the ed¢pavOjvat, by which the “to be merry” is” 
contrasted with the indignation of the person addressed, and 
again especially in the verifying clause by the designation of the 
one who lives and is found again as “ this thy brother.” This 
designation, in reponse to the scornful and bitter “this thy son,” 
ver. 30, suggests to the indignant one, that as the father has 
recovered a son in the returning one, so also he has recovered a 
brother, and therefore, instead of being angry, he ought to have 
taken part in the joy of the household. . 

The parable then at last finishes in almost the same words 
that we found, ver. 24, at the close of the history of the younger 
son. That joyous utterance of the father over the return of the 
lost son recurs here as an assertion of his right against the anger 
of the brother, and a condemnation of that anger, 

Let us now glance back at the entire parable and compare it 

1 Cf, om ver, 24. 
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with the two preceding ones, and further with vv. 1, 2, in order 
to see its distinctive purpose alongside those, and interpret it 
accordingly. After Jesus, to justify His own action towards 
sinners and to shame the murmuring of the Pharisees, has held 
up before the latter the image of a man who seeks and finds his 
lost sheep, and of a woman who seeks and finds her lost piece of 
money, He begins to tell of a father who lost his son, and 
describes the father’s conduct to the lost one on his penitent 
return. The relation between father and son can only be a 
figure for the relation between God as the heavenly Father and 
man. Therefore, after justifying His own attitude to sinners in 
the first parables, He now goes a step farther and deeper, striking 
back to the attitude of God to the returning sinner, which is the 
ultimate ground and also the ultimate justification of His own 
action.’ This*advance in the thought is prepared for by the 
declarations at the close of the first two parables, in which the 
joy of the angels of God in heaven over the repenting sinner was 
spoken of, vv. 7,10. The purpose of the parable accordingly is 
this, in contrast with the uncharitable murmuring of human ill-will, 
to picture the jo y with which God Himself accepts and receives back 
the sinner returning to Him. But the central section of the narra- 


_ tive (vv. 20-24), in which the real purpose of the parable finds ex- 


pression, is preceded on the one hand by an introductory history, vv. 
11-19, and followed on the other by a concluding episode, vv. 25, 26. 

Since in this instance it is not an irrational animal or dead 
coin, but a self-determining person, that serves to represent the 
sinner, the mere statement of something lost in the first two 
parables extends here to a figurative history, which spreads 
before our view the inner history of the sinner who repents. It 


_ does this in its three chief elements, characterizing first his sin 


in its beginning and progress, !then the misery into which it 
leads him, and then the repentance to which in his misery he 
allows himself to be moved. But the narrative receives its 
distinctive shape from the reference to the special classes of 
sinners and publicans who streamed towards the Lord according 
to ver. 1. It is the past of such sinners as Jesus saw 
around Him then which is first described in the history of the 
younger son, and only im the second place, so far as the two 
coincide in their main features, the history of the sinner generally. 

The reference to the “publicans and sinners” at once gives 

1 Cf. Johm v. 19, 
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us the right interpretation for solving the initial relation between 
father and son as described in vv. 11,12. The sinners whom 
the Lord has in view in the first instance were Jews, sons by 
birth of the theocratic economy as much as the Pharisees. But 
the divine law seemed a hard yoke to them, and, longing after 
unlimited freedom, they cast from them the limits of the law, 
living an independent life outside the divine economy and its 
ordinances. And God permitted them to do so, for He does not 
use outward means of compulsion towards the man who desires 
to emancipate himself from Him, ver. 12. The portion - of 
property handed over to the son is not to receive a special 
interpretation; but, the desire for the inheritance simply 
representing the desire for unlimited freedom of action, the 
actual handing over of the inheritance is merely the typical form 
for the granting of such unlimited freedom on the part of God. 
Of the liberty granted them they then made the use they longed 
for. Renouncing all fellowship with God and all relation to 
Him, they lost themselves in the heathen world of alienation 
from God (the departure into the far country), in order to be 
able there in utter forgetfulness of God to indulge the sinful 
lusts of their hearts without restraint, ver. 13. 

Thus did they; but how bitterly they found themselves 
betrayed! They were forced to experience what is described in 
vv. 14-16. The world in a state of alienation from God can 
only supply a brief sensuous intoxication to the man who has 
lost himself in it, and afterwards has nothing to give, nothing 
that can appease the hunger of man’s soul (the famine in that 
country). And thus, instead of the unlimited enjoyment which 
he seeks in the world of alienation from God, the sinner finds 
himself plunged into a state of starvation, ver. 14, and instead of 
the freedom he longs after, he finds himself plunged into bondage 
to the children of that world—a shameful bondage without 
reward, a bondage harsh to the point of barbarity, in which the 
inner pain of starvation rises to its highest climax, without the 
sympathy and pity of others to alleviate the pain consuming him, 
vv. 15,16. The keeping of the swine serves to represent the 
shamefulness of the bondage; the longing for husks is meant to 
picture the aggravation of the pain of starvation to the highest 
point. Whether in the description of the bondage any allusion 
is Intended to the services rendered by the publicans to the 
heathen power, can scarcely be decided. 
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But in this misery the sinner allows himself to be moved to 
repentance. For so the publicans and sinners who come to the 
Lord had done. In their wretchedness they came to themselves, 
and then they became conscious how blessed it is to be permitted 
to serve God, and how miserable is the service of this world, 

ver. 17. And the resolve was awakened in them to return back 
to God, not as if they had any sort of right to recover their lost 
prerogatives as sons of the theocratic economy,—of this they 
frankly confess they have made themselves unworthy by their 
sin;—but they come simply with the humble request to be 
allowed to serve God like poor servants, vv. 18, 19. 

And what then is the attitude of God to sinners, who penitently 
and humbly return to Him? Jesus describes it in the section 
forming the centre of the parable, vv. 20-24. First let us 
observe that nothing is said in this parable of a seeking of the 
lost one on the part of him who had suffered the loss. But this 
is at once explained to us by the difference of the figure used 
here from that used in the first two parables. As the son’s 
being lost is a matter of his own choice, the father cannot seek 
him as the man sought his lost sheep and the woman her 
lost piece of money. The necessary postulate for the display 
of love on the father’s part is here the return of the lost one by 
his own resolve. Nevertheless, even here the circumstance that 
the father is looking out for the lost one and discerns him from 
afar, indicates that the divine love is turned to the sinner even 
during his sinful life and before his conversion, anxiously awaiting 
and looking for his conversion. And therefore, scarcely has the 
sinner turned again to God in sincere repentance, when God even 
anticipates him with heartfelt compassion, overwhelms him with 
proofs of His fatherly love, receives him as a beloved child to His 
father-heart, ver. 20, and reinstates him, unworthy as he knows 
himself to be, in all the privileges of a child, vv. 21, 22. And 
there is then joy with God and His angels over the converted 
sinner, who was lost to God by his sin, but by his repentance is 
given back to the life of divine fellowship and won back to God 
and the kingdom of heaven, vv. 23, 24. That the putting on of 
the stola, the ring, and the sandals is not to be interpreted 
separately in each case, but is simply meant to denote the 
reinstatement in the filial state in three distinct features, scarcely 
needs mention. In the story of the preparation of the banquet, 
vy. 23, 24, the truth expressed in vy. 7, 10 without figure at the 
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close of the first two parables is now resumed and worked out in 
the figurative form supplied by the context of the parable, on 
which account we also refer the feast to the joy of God and His 
angels, without thereby meaning to affirm: that the servants in the 
parable are meant to signify the angels generally. . 
There follows now the section concluding the parable, in 
which the attitude of the elder brother on the return of the 
younger one is described. A glance back at vv. 1, 2 puts it 
beyond doubt that in the elder brother Jesus sketches an image 
of the murmuring Pharisees and scribes. In speaking at first of 
two sons of one father, it was His intention from the outset, under 
the image of the elder brother, to contrast the unbrotherly, unloy- 
}ing murmuring of the Pharisees with the fatherly, loving attitude 
‘of God to the returning sinner, which contrast carries in itself a 
condemnation of their attitude. This definite reference to the 
Pharisees has been objected to because of the saying of the father 
in ver. 31, which does not suit the Pharisees,’ but wrongly. For, 
of course, the point treated of here is not Pharisaism in itself, 
but simply that trait of the Pharisaic nature which had shown 
itself in the murmuring mentioned in ver. 2. First, the purpose 
is to characterize the mode of thought revealed in the murmur- 
ing, and secondly, to give a convincing refutation of that 
murmuring. This is done in vv. 25-32. In the wrath of the 
elder brother when he becomes aware of the joy in the household — 
and its occasion, and in his refusal to take part in this joy over 
his brother's return, Jesus first of all reproduces in figurative form 
the murmuring of the Pharisees at the reception accorded to the 
returning sinners, vv. 25-28. But He not only heard their 
murmuring, but saw through the thoughts of their heart, from 
which the murmuring arose. And in bringing the parabolic 
story to such a conclusion as to introduce a conversation between 
_ the father and the elder son respecting the reception of the 
younger one, He lays bare on one hand, in the language of the 
elder son, the thoughts of the Pharisees which are the ground of 
their murmuring, and, on the other, in the reply of the father 
discovers the injustice of these thoughts. They think they are 
| justified in finding in the reception given to sinners a grievous 
| injustice to themselves. To them, who have rendered to God so 
long and unbroken a service, never transgressing one of His com- 
mandments, no special enjoyment has ever been granted, ver. 29, 
1 von Hofmann, also Weiss. ; 
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whilst for these sinners, after they have been permitted to par- 
take of the joys of life in the most extravagant way, a reception 
of such joyous character is prepared by God over’and above, 
ver. 30. So they think, so they reckon, to serve God is to them 
_ hard labour without reward; sin seems to them to be enjoyment. 
In the next place, the answer of the father serves to expose the 
utter perverseness of these thoughts, and the injustice of the 
accusation raised against God’s justice. This is done most gently, 
and yet most strikingly. Here, just as much as in the first two 
parables, Jesus for a moment admits, for the sake of argument, 
the claim of His opponents to blamelessness of walk before God’s 
law. What He thinks of this claim He tells them plainly 
enough elsewhere. Precisely because they raise this claim, what 
the father in the parable says to, the son who boasts of his 
obedience must be said to them. In the words of the father, 
ver. 31, Jesus reminds them that walking in obedience to God 
and His commandments carries its incomparable reward in itself, 
in uninterrupted fellowship with God, and the unbroken possession 
and enjoyment of all His blessing and grace, ver. 31. How 
perverse, therefore, to complain of the withholding of other special 
joys as a reward for this walk! But the special joy with which 
returning sinners are received rests on essential grounds, for by 
their conversion these sinners are given back to the life of divine 
fellowship, are won back to God and His heavenly kingdom, 
ver. 32. Therefore the joy of God and His angels over them 
is right, the wrath and murmuring of the Pharisees wrong. 
They ought, instead of murmuring, to participate in the joy of 
God and His angels. 


THE Unsust STEWARD. 
(Luke xvi. 1-9.) 


With Luke xv. 31, 32 the discourse of Jesus, which com- 
menced in ver. 4, and reached a provisional conclusion in ver. 10 
(only, however, to be at once resumed and continued in ver. 11), 
has come to an end. When in xvi. 1 it is further said: “and He 
said also unto the disciples,” the narrative goes back beyond the 
discourse just concluded to the situation described in xv. 1-3, 
again joining on to what is there related. These words are there- 
fore to be explained by what is said there. As we read there 
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how the publicans and sinners drew near to Jesus to hear Him, 
and how Jesus, influenced by the murmuring of the Pharisees, 
directed His discourse to the latter, and, as we hear now that He 
spoke “ also to the disciples,” we must take the word “ disciples ” 
here in the broader sense, and understand not the Twelve alone, 
but the multitude of earnest hearers in general, consisting 
principally of publicans and sinners. Hitherto their interest as 
hearers of the discourse addressed and applying to the Pharisees 
had only been indirect, but now Jesus speaks also to them. 
Accordingly, in the following discourse, xvi. 1-13, the previous 
relation is reversed. The disciples are the persons addressed, 
while the Pharisees are those who “also listen,” as is expressly 
said in ver. 14. 

Thus introduced, there begins another parabolic narrative, the 
purport of which, we expect, will be of especial importance for 
the multitude of disciples consisting of publicans and sinners. 

“ There was a@ rich man,’ so the narrative begins, “who had a 
steward.” Consequently the latter had a large property to 
administer. He is not described, like the steward in xii. 42-46, 
as a slave, but, as vv. 2, 3 will show, as an officer employed 
subject to notice. Moreover, he is entrusted with the most 
extensive authority over his master’s property, as is shown by 
the accusation made against him, of which we hear at once: 
kal ovtos SieBAHOn abiT@ ws SiacKkopTifov Ta bTapyovtTa avTod. 
The accusation does not refer to definite acts of embezzlement in 
the proper sense, but says generally that he wasted his master’s 
property, as may be most naturally supplied in thought, by an 
extravagant, luxurious life." Whether the accusation really held 
good or not cannot be learnt from ver. 1, for dsa8ddXev is indeed 
a malevolent, but not necessarily a false accusing. And just so 
the os divacxoprifwy says nothing about the guilt or innocence of 
the accused. It only says that he was described by his accusers 
as wasting the property, without our seeing whether with or 
without reason. From ver. 2, however, we see that the master 
at least is convinced of the steward’s guilt, for “ he called him, and 
said to him, What is this that I hear of thee?” give the account 
of thy stewardship ; for thow canst be no longer steward.” Whether 
we read duvijon or Svvy is immaterial to the meaning, since the 
latter also can only have the future sense? According to these 


1 Cf. xv. 13. 2 Ti rodro axodw = quid est quod audio? 
3 Cf. the present 2¢aipsirau in ver. 3. 
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words, the reason of the master requiring from the steward the 
account of his stewardship is that he can no longer be steward. 


Thus the master by no means makes the deposition depend on 


the account to be given, as if the guilt of the accused were first 
’ to be ascertained from the account. But because the steward as 
a squanderer is to lay down his office, the master requires from 
him the Aoyos THs ofxovopias requisite on account of the transfer. 
In view of the union of the two clauses by ydp, this is the only 
possible meaning of the words. Against this notice so definitely 
expressed there is no remonstrance, the matter is at an end, from 
which we may learn that the truth of the accusation made against 
the steward is presupposed in the narrative.’ 

In ver. 3 we find the steward considering what he shall do in 
his present position. It is self-evident that we must no longer 
think of him as in the presence of his master. The opposite 
opinion is refuted by the character of calm, mature deliberation 
worn by the following narrative, for which time and recollection 
were requisite. “And the steward said within himself, What 
shall I do, seeing that my lord taketh away the stewardship from 
me?” By the present adaspetrac he designates his still impend- 
ing deposition from office, in accordance with the notice given 
him in ver, 2, as an already certain fact. Directly he takes his 
critical position into consideration, he does not deceive himself as 
to the fact that he is on the point of being left without means of 
living. Then two ways seem possible in which he may hereafter 
gain a livelihood, namely, either by earning his bread, and that 
by severe bodily toil, as no other means would be open to a dis- 
missed official, or by begging. He weighs both alternatives, but 
only to reject them at once: “ Zo dig I am not able; to beg I am 
ashamed.” Of the one the effeminate man sees himself physically 
incapable, from the other he is deterred by shame. But is there 
no other expedient? This is now the object of his further reflec- 
tion, which really arrives at a result, ver. 4: “I know what I 
will do, that, when I am put out of the stewardship, they may receive 
ame into their houses.” The éyvwv, prefixed asyndetically, 
expresses not so much the sudden occurrence of the thought as 
' rather the satisfaction of the speaker at having reached a practical 
favourable result in his reflections. He has thought of a course 
of proceeding—so the words say—by which he intends. to bring 


1Cf, also the appellation 6 olxaviucs wis adixias in ver. 8, and what is said 
there, 
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about, that (Wa) they, with whom he thus deals,’ will receive 
him into their houses, when he shall be put out of the steward- 
ship, and thus dismissed from the house which had hitherto given 
him support. What kind of a proceeding it is, and on whom he 
intends to practise it, he does not say. We learn both first on 
hearing how he proceeds without delay to execute his plan, 

ver. 5: “And he called to him each one of his lord’s debtors.” 
- These debtors, accordingly, are the persons whom he had in view 
in the proceeding resolved on in ver. 4. According to vv. 6, 7, 
they are persons who have borrowed natural products from the 
estate managed by the steward, executing and handing over to 
the latter a written bond for the amount of stuff borrowed. They 
are therefore dealers who obtain their wares from the producer. 
That they are to be viewed as contractors, and ta ypdppata, 
ver. 6, as the contract, there is nothing in the text to intimate. 
It corresponds neither with the word ypewpeAérys nor with the 
question wécov ddeidets (vv. 5, 6), on which the impossible 
meaning must be foisted, at what amount was the interest fixed 
in the contract ? 

How the steward proceeds with these debtors of his master, 
when he has gathered them together, is shown in the sequel, 
vv. 50-7. Turning to the first of them, by the question: “ How 
much owest thow to my lord?” he gets him first of all to acknow- 
ledge the amount of his debt: “A hundred baths of oil.” And 
having thus first made him feel his position as a debtor, and 
aroused in him the sense of the amount of his debt, he says to 
him, at the same time handing him his bond: “ Take thy writing, 
sit down, and write quickly fifty.’ Consequently the direction is 
literally that the debtor shall endorse the bond handed back 
again, reducing the amount from 100 to 50 baths of oil. But 
this must not be understood to mean that the steward wished 
to lead the debtors to falsify the bond, a view with which the 
publicity of the transaction does not agree. But he acts towards 
the assembled debtors as the fully authorized steward of the 
property, and on the ground of the authority of his position he 
here permits the first of the debtors to reduce the amount of 
debt specified on his bond by a definite sum. Therefore the 
injustice done here is not a falsifying of the bond on the part of 
the debtor, but an abuse of his powers on the part of the steward, 


? Thus must the subject of 3/Za»ra be supplied from the context. 
2 sc ypeu mare = litters, in this connection the bond. 
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and, moreover, a wasting of his master’s property, only in a 
different way from the one alleged in ver. 1. He has need to 
make haste, as indicated in the tayéws ypdov, knowing as he 
_ does how soon he will be deprived of his authority. Forthwith 
he does just the same with the second debtor as with the first. 
By the question: “But thou, how much owest thow?” he compels 
the former, like the latter, to acknowledge the amount of his 
debt: “A hundred cors of wheat,’ in order then to grant him also 
a remission of a portion of his debt: “Take thy writing, and write 
eighty.’ So in ver. 7. The od 6é prefixed shows that directly © 
after dealing with the first debtor he turns to the second standing 
alongside ; nati consequently puts beyond doubt that he does not 
Saale. as ee been said, with each individual privately, but with 
one after another, and with each one in presence of the rest. 
It is to be observed, further, that the number one hundred recurs 
also in the case of the second debtor in specifying the amount of 
debt, but that the steward orders him to change the 100, not 
into 50, but into 80. Since the amount of the original debt is 
both times the same, while that of the reduced debt is different, 
the difference in the remission is too conspicuous to allow us to 
explain it as a mere change in the concrete description to avoid 
monotony. The steward rather gives himself the air—so we are 
to understand this feature—of acting simply by favour and 
personal preference, seeking in this way to strengthen the feeling 
of obligation to his person in the debtors. That he acts with 
each one of his master’s debtors in the same way as with the first 
and second, is to be supplied in thought from the opening words 
of ver. 5. From his dealings with the first and second we are to 
learn his dealings with all. Thus in the eleventh hour, according 
to vv. 5—7, he has so used the authority of his position, which 
gave him the formal right to dispose of his master’s property, as 
to grant to all his master’s debtors a reduction of their debt, by 
which means he aimed, as we know from ver. 4, at gaining them 
to his side, that after his imi they might receive him into 
their houses. 

But now this entire proceeding is by no means arranged with 
a view to keeping it concealed from the knowledge of the master, 
which, moreover, would have contributed nothing to the end to be 
accomplished. On the contrary, it must necessarily have been 
noticed and remarked when the office was laid down and the 
account given in according to ver. 2, since it would be at once 
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known from the bond, which was not artificially falsified, but 
simply altered. On the assumption of this state of the case the 
narrative at once continues, ver. 8: Kal émyveoev 6 KUplos TOV 
oixovéuov Tis adcxias, i.e. when the general reduction of debt 
came to light on the account being given in, “the lord praised the 
steward of wnrighteousness.” The parallels, ver. 9 and xviii. 6, 
forbid us to connect the genitive ris abicias with érpvecer, as 
well as the following clause beginning with 67, which first 
indicates the actual object of the commendation, placing it in 
something quite different from the aSicéa. The genitive accord- 
ingly is the gen. qual., describing the steward as unrighteous, ze. - 
according to the context here as dishonest, the dishonesty being 
represented as a quality characterizing him. For this reason the 
designation cannot be based only upon the solitary dishonest 
action last told of him, vv. 5-7, but refers to the dishonesty of 
his stewardship in general,” upon which he has only, so to speak, 
put the crown by the proceeding last related of him and now 
revealed. All the more strange certainly it is to hear that the 
master commended this steward of unrighteousness. The language 
contains an intended antithesis meant to draw the hearev’s 
_ attention to the solution of the antithesis immediately following 
in the clause: dt dpovisws éroincev. Therefore: the lord could 
not help admiring and praising the steward of unrighteousness, 
“because he acted wisely.” And here we suddenly find ourselves 
at the conclusion of the narrative, a conclusion sufficient of itself 
to indicate that the central point of the entire narrative must lie 
in this commended wisdom of the course devised and carried out 
by the steward. But this is made still plainer by the declaration 
of Jesus, lying outside the figurative history, which He adds by 
way of verification. In this sense Jesus continues: 6rTt of viol 
Tov aidvos TovToOV Ppoviwwrepor tTép Tods vios Tod dwtds els 
THY Yyeveay THY éavTdv eciciv, Tids with the genitive denotes in 
both cases the relation of belonging to. Oé viol tod aidvos 
tovtov are the men belonging to this age, z.e. men whose thoughts 
and acts move within the limits of this present world, not stretch- 
ing beyond it. Such an one the steward has shown himself 
everywhere in the parable. To men of this class generally Jesus 
ascribes the praise of wisdom, and indeed they are “wiser than the 
children of light.” Oé viot tod dwtds are the men belonging to 
the light, 2c those who are enlightened in their thinking and 
1 Cf. on vv. 1, 2 
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guided in their doing by the light of divine truth. By the choice 
of such a designation an apparent contradiction again arises in 
the statement of Jesus. For how can the children of this world 
be wiser than those whose privilege above the former it is to be 
children of the light? This seeming contradiction finds its 
solution in the limiting phrase: eis THv yevedy thy éavtdv. The 
pron. refi. éavtdv, as the words run, can only be referred back to 
the subject of the clause: of viol tod aiévos rovrou, not also’ to 
the children of the light.’ Nor are the words placed after S:rép 
_ tovs viods Tod dwrds on account of this supposed double reference,” 
but because to the paradoxical statement intentionally put first 
they add the limitation in which it holds good. When a yeved 
of the viet Tob aidvos todrou is spoken of, the yeved can signify 
nothing but the generation or family formed by these vioé as 
such. “Jn reference to their own generation” is therefore the same 
as: In reference to those who like them are children of this 
world, and as such in affinity with them. Their wisdom is 
limited to their relation to the latter, and therefore to the sphere 
of the present natural life, which embraces their mutual relations ; 
but taken in this limitation, their wisdom is in fact so great that 
they far excel the children of light. 

Comparing, then, this peculiar conclusion of the parabolic 
narrative with the words introducing it, ver. 1, according to which 
it was designed specially for the disciples, we find the following 
to be the distinctive purpose underlying the parable: The Lord 
desires in the narrative of the steward of unrighteousness to hold 
up before His disciples an example of the wisdom exercised 
among themselves by the children of this world, that they who 
are and profess to be children of light may be shamed by the 
wisdom of the former, and may also learn true wisdom. And 
when, glancing back at the course of the narrative, we observe 
further that the steward’s wisdom was shown in the prudent use 
of his authority over the property under his management, and 
bear in mind the cireumstance noted in ver. 1, that many publicans 
were found among the disciples surrounding the Lord, and there- 
fore people who had stained themselves with sin for the sake of | 
earthly wealth, and consequently needed special admonition in 
their relation to earthly wealth, since in this matter above all the 
sincerity of their change of heart must be shown,—from all this 
we learn with what special reference the Lord holds up before 


1 De Wette, Olshausen, Godet, et al, 2 yon Hofmann, 
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the disciples the wisdom of a child of the world like this steward 
From his example they are to gather the right, because truly wise 
employment of earthly wealth. This result is expressly confirmed. 
to us by the interpreting utterance of Jesus, ver. 9, in which He 
now Himself tells the disciples in what the truly wise employ- 
ment of earthly wealth consists by the example of the steward. 
By the prefatory “and I also say to you,’ Jesus describes what He 
has now to say to His disciples on the basis of the parable as 
something akin to the praise which the master in the parable 
bestowed on the wise course of the steward, ver. 8. He agrees 
with the praise, inasmuch as He also commends the wise course 
of the man to the imitation of His disciples, certainly, as is 
evident of itself, according to the words in ver. 8, only from their 
' standpoint as children of light. How they are to make a wise use 
of mammon, in analogy with the conduct of the steward, He tells 
them in the words: ‘Eavtots tromoate didous éx ToD papova 
Ths adscias. The Lord does not mention mammon without 
characterizing it by the genitive tis aduxias, which at once recalls 
the designation tov oixovdmov Ths ddveias, ver. 8. Hence we 
must not give the word here a different signification from the one 
there, and attempt to refer it to the unjust distribution of mammon 
or its treacherous inconstancy, but here as there it is injustice in 
the sense of unrighteousness or dishonesty. Mammon is named 
after unrighteousness as a property essential to it, and therefore 
not merely because according to general experience it serves as 
an instrument of unrighteous dealing, which would be nothing 
essentially peculiar to it, nor yet merely because there is no 
possession to which injustice in acquisition does not attach, either 
of the present or a former possessor,’ which again must have a 
deeper reason lying in the nature of the case, but because un- 
righteousness is really the principle corresponding to the nature 
of wealth, coming into action spontaneously, directly wealth is 
regarded as an end in itself, and sought after or managed» for 
its own sake. Accordingly mammon is but a doubtful, nay, 
dangerous good for the children of light. All the more therefore 
does it seem enjoined on them to deal wisely with this ambiguous 
and perilous good in accordance with the admonition: éavrois 
Towmjaate pirous ex Tod paywva ths adixias. The éavrots put 
first emphasizes the truth, that the employment of mammon 
recommended by the Lord to His disciples is one tending to 
' Meyer. 2 von Hofmann. 
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their own advantage, and therefore useful in the highest and best 
sense. They are to make friends to themselves with mammon,! 
in order to obtain from those friends, when necessary, a proof of 
their friendship: tva éray éxdérn SéEwvtas buds eis TAs alwvious 
oxnvds. “Otay éxdéry (perhaps also éxAetzry), ic. “when it shall 
have come to an end, ceased,” is to be read, with Lachmann and 
Tischendorf, both according to external attestation and also on 
grounds of internal probability, since the reading éxdémnrte (or 
éxdeimnte), te. “when ye shall have died,’ offers itself as a 
simplifying correction. As to meaning, however, the correction 
does not differ materially from the original reading. For when 
Jesus speaks to the disciples of a future ceasing of the mammon, 
with which they are now to make friends to themselves, plainly 
mammon only comes into view here as a possession of its present 
owners. Therefore the ceasing of mammon is its loss as a 
possession, not a future ceasing of mammon in its essential sub- 
sistence, such as enters with the Parousia,? a thought altogether 
foreign to the context.? If we inquire the point of time when 
the ceasing of mammon in this sense befalls every one, this is of 
_ course the death of the owner (cf. ver. 22 and xii. 20), and only 

in the second place the Parousia (if this is to be included) for 
those who live to see it.* With a view therefore to the time 
when their earthly property will vanish from them, and they in 
and with it will lose their earthly temporal dwelling-place, they 
are to make friends to themselves, that these may then afford to 
them an abiding dwelling-place, “ may receive them into the eternal 
tabernacles.” xnvy (in Hebrew 8) is a poetic expression, 
current in the language of the Old Testament, for “ dwelling” gene- 
rally. We need not therefore supply to this expression a definite 
allusion, such as to the tents of the patriarchs, or the tents of Israel 


12 here allied to 3; cf. Winer, Gram. p. 460. 2 Meyer. 

3 Cf the grav weraorata ris olxovouias, ver. 4, to which, as we shall see, the dra» 
éxalan necessarily corresponds, 

4 In opposition to the objection that, according to the Synoptics, Jesus places His 

Parousia in the lifetime of the present generation, and therefore cannot remit His: 
disciples to a future after their death (Meyer), it is sufficient simply to compare the 
passage in which Jesus seems most definitely to place His Parousia in a time so 
near, chap. ix. 27; Matt. xvi. 28. Supposing that the coming of the Son of man 
there is really to be understood of Christ’s visible, personal Second Coming, still 
that passage would only predict as something special, that some of those standing 
around shall not taste death before, which would expressly imply that, apart from 
certain exveptions, death is the generally to be expected lot. Cf. also passages like 
Matt. x. 21, 39, xxiv..9. 5 Godet, 
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in the desert It rather offered itself naturally as a higher ana- 
logon for the “houses” in the parable, ver. 4. What is to be under- 
stood by the eternal tabernacles is given in the context. They 
must be those dwellings, reception into which, beyond their 
earthly term of life, is to the disciples of Jesus the aim of their 
care and effort, in opposition to the children of this world, ver. 8, 
whose care and effort do not extend beyond the limits of this 
present eeon,—thus the dwellings of the world to come, opening 
there to the heirs of eternal life.” When they are expressly 
denominated eternal dwellings, they form an antithesis both to 
the ceasing of mammon, and also to the merely perishable 
support which the houses in the parable were able to furnish, 
ver. 4. And when Jesus so directly annexes the reception into 
the eternal dwellings to the ceasing of earthly possession which 
occurs at death, this of course implies that the dying believer is 
warranted in expecting to be made partaker of that promise at 
once and immediately, although as yet incompletely. But we 
must not on this account understand the eternal dwellings them- 
selves simply of the dwellings of departed souls, with which the 
adjective “eternal” will not accord, but here as everywhere else 
Jesus directs the glance of His disciples’ hope away from their 
temporal life within the present zon to the eternal life of the 
world to come. 

Whatever is obscure in this utterance of Jesus must be cleared 
up by reference to the parable on which it is based, as conversely 
the interpretation of the parable must be worked out from the 
basis of this utterance, in connection with the words of Jesus in 
ver. 8. But we cannot obtain workable points of view for 
interpreting the present parable from what follows in vv. 10-13. 
For although what follows stands in close connection with the 
admonition uttered in ver. 9 as regards its intrinsic meaning, as 
will be shown in the proper place, still the language there no 
longer proceeds entirely, as in ver. 9, on the basis of the parable. 
Rather, by advancing first of all a general proposition without 
connection with what precedes, the truth of which may be 
assumed to be acknowledged, ver. 10, the Lord lays a quite new 
and independent basis for His further monitions. And now 
only, recurring to His theme, He makes the application resulting 
from that proposition for His theme, vv. 11, 12; an application 
having its independent basis in ver. 10, as ver. 9 has in vv. 1-8. 

1 Meyer. ? Cf. xviii, 80, xx. 35. 3 Cf, xxiii, 42, 43. 
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And when again, in ver. 13, a new general proposition is 
advanced, and in applying it a final warning is given to the 
disciples in’ reference to mammon, we must least of all take 
what is said here as deciding the interpretation of the parable, 
especially after the independent series of thoughts has inter- 
vened, vv. 10-12. 

We proceed, then, to the interpretation on the basis of the 
words of Jesus, vv. 8,9. From these words we learn the plan 
underlying the parable. Jesus desires to teach His disciples the 
really wise employment of mammon. For this end He holds up 
before them an example of wisdom, such as the children of this 
world are wont to practise among themselves. From the example 
of such a man of the world, atoving worldly wisdom in his 
dealings with mammon, they are to eather what employment of 
mammon true wisdom enjoins on them. In order to carry out 
this plan, the narrative must, above all, be so arranged that the 
man of the world, whose wisdom is to be an example to the 
disciples, shall stand in a similar position within the present 
world as regards mammon to that in which the disciples of Jesus 
_ find themselves as regards riches in relation to the future world, 
so that the disciples may recognise in the position of the man of 
the world an image of their own position. To this postulate 
corresponds the first part of the parable, vv. 1, 2, which then 
forms the groundwork for the main part which follows. Striking 
into the heart of worldly life and pursuits, the Lord there told 
of the unprincipled -steward of a large property, to whom his 
master had given notice of dismissal on hearing that the steward 
was wasting his property. As matter of fact, within the relations 
of worldly life, the position of this man of the world in reference 
to the property at his disposal is an image of the position in 
which the children of light find themselves as regards the 
mammon in their possession in relation to the future world, 
lying beyond their earthly life. For, as the former now 
definitely foresees that the property under his management and 
at his disposal will within a short time be taken from him, and 
he will in consequence be stripped of his previous means of 
support, so the children of light cannot hide from themselves 
that the mammon, whose use is now in their hand, will within 
a short time (de. for them, at the end of their earthly life) be 
taken from them, and beyond this life they will be deprived of 
that which was the ground and means of their earthly existence. 
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Thus, in the interpretation, we must lay the emphasis simply and 
solely on the impending dismissal from the command of the 
property, and every interpretation at variance with this chief 
point and wandering into detail must, in view of the peculiar 
nature of the parable, be excluded. Thus, we must not interpret 
the rich man of God, and find in the responsible position of the 
steward in relation to his master the moral responsibility of the 
disciples, as mere stewards of mammon, to God as the true owner, 
which would then compel us to find also an interpretation for 
the complaint brought against the steward. Both the position 
as steward of a rich man, assigned to the man in the narrative, 
and the complaint made against him,—viewed, as we saw, as well 
founded;—serve merely to obtain the necessary postulates, within 
the worldly relations of an unprincipled man of the world, for 
the central fact in the interpretation, namely, the impending loss 
of the property hitherto at command. 

In what has been said the necessary groundwork is gained for 
the second main part of the parable. For after the man of the 
world is found in a position, in respect to the property under 
his command, which is an image of the position in which the 
disciples of Jesus stand as regards mammon, the wise course of 
conduct which he adopts with the property of his master can 
become a pattern of a similar course to the disciples. The 
conduct of the man of the world we found described in vv. 3—7. 
The wisdom of this conduct, as we saw, consisted in this, that, 
after recognising the impossibility of obtaining support hereafter 
by his own labour, ver. 3, he hastened to use the time during 
which he still retained authority over his master’s property to 
secure beforehand through it other means of support for the 
future. And he carried out this plan by seeking with his 
master’s property, while in his power, to gain friends, with whom 
he expected to find a reception hereafter. With what skill and 
cunning, under favour of his position in worldly life, he pursued 
this course towards other children of this world, directing his 
attention to the debtors of his master dependent on him, and 
presenting himself to them as their friend and benefactor by an 
abuse of his authority as artful as it was shameful, was described 
in detail in vv. 5-7. To this wise course'the course of the dis- 
ciples must correspond, in the way Jesus says in ver. 9. For as 
their position is analogous to that of the steward, wisdom enjoins 
on them an analogous mode of action. Like the steward, they must 
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use the time during which mammon remains at their disposal 
(ae. for them, the period of earthly life) to secure beforehand 
through it support for the future lying beyond the present life, 
when mammon will be taken from them. And indeed they 
must do this in the same way as the steward, namely, by making 
friends to themselves with mammon, that, when it shall depart 
from them, these may afford them a place of refuge; that place 
of refuge for which they hope as those who are not children of 
this world—admission into the eternal habitations of the world 
to come. So far the Lord goes in the comparison, and farther 
‘we cannot go. The course of action pursued by the steward, 
by which “the making to himself friends with mammon” was 
earried out, must necessarily remain outside the comparison. 
For, as it depended simply upon his worldly position as steward, 
so also its description merely serves to characterize the nature 
of the worldly prudence, artfully calculating every detail, which 
the children of this world practise among themselves. 
Accordingly, from vv. 5—7 we can obtain no material for 
answering the still remaining question: What kind of friends ts 
Jesus thinking of in recommending the disciples to make to them- 
selves friends with mammon? The demand that the relation of 
these friends to the disciples, and therefore the manner in which 
they are to be gained, must be analogous to the relation of the 
debtors to the steward, and the manner in which the steward 
seeks to bind the debtors to himself, ought not to be made at all, 
even as no explanation is really true to such a demand, however 
the “making to themselves friends” may be explained. On the 
other hand, we must certainly adhere to the principle that only 
such friends can be thought of as have power to grant or refuse 
admission into the eternal habitations. To evade this principle, 
indeed, it has been said that Séyeo@ai twa simply means to 
“receive any one” generally, and it has been understood here 
accordingly as a bare welcoming.’ And, certainly, it need not 
perforce always have the sense “to grant reception to any one.” 
Tt may denote merely: to prepare a reception for any one, whether 
in a friendly or unfriendly sense. But in this case the emphasis 
no longer lies in the idea of the SéyecOas, but in the manner of 
receiving, which must be more exactly defined.’ But where 
déyecOai twa stands without more precise definition of this 
kind, it has everywhere the pregnant significance, to which ov 
2 van Oosterzee. 2 Of. Gal. iv. 14: as dyysrov cod tdeZaodé we. 
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déyecOar = “to refuse to receive,” forms the antithesis.’ More- 
over, in the present passage this signification of déyeoQar is 
rendered certain, first, by the association with eis tas oxnvas,— 
only év rais oxnvais could be said of a mere welcoming,—and 
secondly, by the consideration that it cannot here have a different 
meaning from the one in ver. 4, where not merely the conjunction 
with eis tods olxovs, but the entire context, admits only the preg- 
nant significance. Nay, to attempt to understand the déyecOas 
here differently from there, and to make the Lord here say 
nothing else and nothing more than that the disciples are to 
assure themselves of a friendly, grateful welcome in the eternal 
habitations by the friends they are to gain, would be to abolish 
the analogy between the parable and the application made of it 
in ver. 9 precisely in the decisive point, and to resolve it into a 
futile play of words. The same applies to all attempts to dilute 
the meaning of 5éyec@au in ver. 9 in any way, or even to ascribe 
it to the “friends” in an indirect sense only.” They dissolve the 
analogy between parable and application precisely in the point 
in which Jesus ratifies it. For this reason the exhortation: 
“Make to yourselves friends with mammon,” cannot certainly be 
meant in the sense (as the majority, however, explain) that with 
mammon we are to gain for ourselves friends among men, because 
it cannot be said of such friends that they receive into the 
eternal habitations. Moreover, so understood, the exhortation 
would stand in insoluble contradiction with other admonitions 
of Jesus,” according to which the charity to be practised by the 
disciples of Jesus, whatever other kind of value it may have, 
must on no account take as its aim to ineratiate itself with the 
recipients of the benefits and earn their thanks, but only to 
secure reward with God. But rightly understood, the exhortation 
of Jesus in the present passage harmonizes with these directions. 
For we cannot here even think of the friendship of the angels,* 
because even to them only a ministerial service can be ascribed 
in the reception to the eternal habitations, not the receiving 
itself, which includes decision upon the reception. Consequently, 
nothing else can be meant in the present passage than that, by 
a charitable employment of mammon, we are to gain for ourselves 
the friendship of Him to whom alone that reception pertains, 
and who reserves it to Himself one day openly to reward those 


, Ch ix. 5, 48, 53, x. 8, 10. * Stier, Nebe, von Hofmann, Weiss, e¢ al. 
Hg. vi. 27, 82-35 ; Matt. v. 44, 46, 47. + Ewald, Meyer, 
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good deeds of His people, which they did to their brethren here 
in secret for His sake alone (Matt. vi. 3, 4), therefore the friend- 
ship of God. There is nothing in the parable to oppose this 
view, since the details of the description, vv. 5—7, as we have 
seen, lie outside the thing to be compared. And just as little is 
the plural form in opposition to this view. For, in the general 
exhortation: “make to yourselves friends,” the “friends,” in any 
case, is merely a plural of species, where one may be thought of 
just as readily as several.' The general nature of the language is 
conditioned by the close connection with the parable. In the 
first instance, the exhortation is purposely left quite general, as 
the parable requires, to the effect, namely, that “the making to 
themselves friends with mammon” must be the care of the dis- 
ciples also. But with the concluding words: “into the eternal 
tabernacles,” definite allusion is made to the question, whose 
friendship it is that can alone concern the disciples in their 
“making to themselves friends,” namely, not, as with the children ~ 
of this world, the friendship of men, but the friendship of Him 
who receives into the eternal habitations. 

It is therefore—such is the result of the parable—a precept 
of wisdom to the disciples of Jesus, first to regard the ambiguous 
- good of mammon merely as a means of securing for themselves 
God’s approbation, and again to be guided in its use only by His 
approbation, that after this perishable possession has ceased they 
may obtain admission into the eternal habitations. Let us now 
glance at the further statements up to the conclusion of the dis- 
course commenced in ver. 1, statements which, although no longer 
resting, like the utterance of Jesus in ver. 9, on the ground of the 
parable, nevertheless ‘stand as regards their intrinsic purport in 
such close connection with that utterance that they are not with- 
out importance for its interpretation. In that utterance, whilst 
on one hand mammon was described as an ambiguous (“mam- 
mon of unrighteousness ”) and perishable (“when it shall fail”) 
good, such value was attributed to it in reference to the 
disciples, that admission into the eternal habitations seemed to 
depend on the manner of its use. The enigma which His hearers 
might see in this depreciation of mammon on the one side, and 
appreciation on the other, the two being plainly opposed to each 
other in ver. 9, Jesus undertakes to solve in what follows. He 
there explains, that as matter of fact no one can expect to be 

1 Cf. Matt. ii. 20, 
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one day received into the eternal habitations who does not use 
the earthly good of mammon here below in accordance with God’s 
will, On this account He first of all advances the proposition, 
that he that is faithful in the least is so also in much; and again, 
he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much (ver. 10), a» 
| proposition which, as it commends itself to every one by its 
| intrinsic truth, is also confirmed by universal experience. And 
He now applies this proposition to the “ unrighteous mammon,” 
of which He spoke in ver. 9. Mammon certainly is but an 
_ édayiorov, a mere trifle, because it is nothing “ true” (arn Owor), 
ie. its possession is only of seeming, not real worth. All the less 
is it something true, seeing that the attribute of unrighteousness is 
inherent in it, and for this reason it is more a danger than a gain 
to its possessor. But on this very account he who has not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon cannot expect that the true 
riches, having real value for man, will be entrusted to him, 
namely, the inheritance of the kingdom of God—the dwelling in 
the eternal tabernacles. So ver. 11. And again, mammon is “a 
mere trifle,’ because it is and remains a mere ddAdrtpuoy to its 
possessor, 2.¢. something foreign to him, having no intrinsic 
affinity with him, but standing merely in an external, loose, and 
every moment dissoluble relation to him. But on this very 
account he who has not been faithful even in that which is 
“foreion,” cannot expect that that which is a real possession to 
its owner—in the closest affinity with and inseparable from him— 
will be bestowed on him, namely, the inheritance of God’s king- 
dom (ver. 12). It is now evident how the teaching of vv. 10-12 
serves on the one hand to give more urgent intensity to the exhorta- 
tion uttered in ver. 9, and on the other to explain it in material 
respects, and guard it against all misapprehension. For, accord- 
ing to the teaching of vv. 10-12, there can be no doubt as to 
how the exhortation was meant, namely, not in the sense that 
with mammon we can simply purchase God’s approbation, and 
secure reception into the eternal habitations, but in the sense 
that the conscientious use of mammon in accordance with God’s 
will is a natural and indispensable condition of reception into 
the eternal habitations. Hence it must be the prudent care of 
the disciples to fulfil that indispensable condition so as to obtain 
this reception. And now Jesus concludes His admonitions to 
the disciples in reference to mammon with a brief, solemn word 
of warning. Those of His hearers who fancy they can serve 
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God without also putting their mammon, as He required 
(vv. 9-12), altogether at God’s service, He again confronts with 
the universal truth, that no servant can serve two masters, for 
either he will hate the one and love the other, or (conversely) 
will cleave to the one and despise the other,—in order, then, in 
applying this truth, to conclude with the warning: “Ye cannot 
serve God and mammon” (ver. 13). | 

When we compare the contents of the entire discourse of 
Jesus (chap. xvi. 1-13) with the one immediately preceding it 
(chap. xv.), this fourth parable, and the admonitions attached to 
it, present themselves to us as a necessary counterpart to those 
first three parables. The multitude of disciples to whom the 
Lord here speaks had indeed been among the listeners to the 
preceding parables; and although the parables were addressed — 
primarily to the Pharisees, still it is certain that Jesus did not 
give them the form they have without reference to the listening 
publicans and sinners. In particular, this cannot be mistaken 
in the third parable, in which Jesus took as the formal theme 
of His figurative story the joyous, loving reception which the 
returning sinner finds with God. All this the publicans and 
sinners also heard, and might apply to themselves. But now 
they are to know and ponder that they must not make light of 
the repenting, which, according to the former parables, is the pre- 
supposition of God’s joy over sinners; that, on the contrary, it 
requires from them a change of mind thoroughly transforming 
their previous life and conduct, which must show itself most of 
all in those matters in which they had most sinned. In this 
sense Jesus directs His discourse now (xvi. 1-13) to His dis- 
ciples. It is enjoined on them to prove the sincerity and 
earnestness of their change of mind by placing the mammon of 
unrighteousness, whose servants they had hitherto been in sin, 
from this time without reserve at God’s service. Mammon must 
henceforth be nothing to them but a means, to be used with 
prudent care for gaining for themselves God’s friendship, and 
securing admission into the eternal habitations (vv. 1-9). For 
on the employment in a way pleasing to God of this, in itself 
insignificant and ambiguous good, depends, in fact, the bestowal 
of the eternal inheritance (vv. 10—12); whereas, to desire to 
serve God and mammon at the same time, as heretofore, would 
be to attempt the impossible (ver. 13). 
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THE Rich Man. 
(Luke xvi. 19-31.) 


The section (vv. 14—18) leads over to a new parable (ver. 19 ff.). 
In the first place, ver. 14 says: “And the Pharisees also heard 
ail these things,’ namely, the Pharisees mentioned in xv. 2, to 
whom Jesus spoke in chap. xv. They had remained when Jesus 
turned to the disciples (chap. xvi..1), and heard the discourse 
addressed to the latter (vv. 1-13). But the phrase: “who were 
lovers of money,” intimates that their listening was by no, means 
uninterested, but, on the contrary, was accompanied with con- 
siderable emotion. Although the discourse, in which Jesus 
condemned love of the mammon of unrighteousness as incom- 
patible with the service of God, was not primarily addressed to 
them, they still felt that their love of money was struck at and 
exposed to public gaze. This feeling they seek to hide from 
themselves and those present by beginning to throw ridicule on 
Jesus: kat éFeuvernpifov adrov, “and they scoffed at Him.” 
Certainly we are not to understand by this merely the derisive 
gesture—turning up the nose—which is the original meaning of 
the verb; but, in keeping with the usual further meaning of the 
word,’ a deriding in words. In what words they uttered their 
mockery is not said. Enough that they try, by deriding the 
words of Jesus, in a lofty way to make it appear as if they were 
far above the admonitions, by which they yet feel themselves 
inwardly smitten, That we have rightly understood the motive 
of their mockery is shown by the rebuke of Jesus, which they 
draw upon themselves, ver. 15: “Ye are they that justify yourselves 
in the sight of men,’ scil. while in reality and before God they are 
unjust. The antithesis, therefore, to the “they that justify them- 
selves in the sight of men” is not the Pauline dccalwois -of 
God? the being justified by God, in which case it must have 
run: “they that justify themselves ;” but the making themselves 
just before men is opposed to a being really just, attested as such 
before God, who knows the heart. Hence the contrast follows: “but 
God knoweth your hearts;” 4.e., despite the semblance of righteous- 
ness with which you surround yourselves before men, God knows 
your hearts in their secret unrighteousness. That this in fact is 

1Cf. chap. xxiii. 35. 2 Meyer. 
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the case is then confirmed by the clause joined on by “for,” declar- 
ing how little the divine knowledge can be baulked and bribed 
by the semblance which deceives men. Only by assigning to the 
év avOpwrrois, “among men,” its pregnant emphasis is the gene- 
rally expressed clause: 67s TO év avOp@rrois inndov Bdéeduypa 
évaTriov tod Oeod, rightly limited. “That which is exalted 
among men” is that whose value and essence consists in being 
highly esteemed and lauded among men. But such an exalting, 
—this is the meaning,—so far from deceiving the divine know- 
ledge, is rather an abomination before God, because allied by its 
very nature with mere hypocritical semblance. 

This rebuke administered to the Pharisees (ver. 15) is then 
separated from the parable following in vv. 19-31 by vv. 16-18, 
the examination of which in detail is of no importance for the 
exposition of the parable. It is sufficient to ask, in what sense 
these declarations are inserted just here.’ Their purport may be 
summed up thus: Jesus maintains an inviolable authority in the 
law (ver. 17), even during the new period opening with John the 
Baptist, when the law and the prophets have made way for the 
preaching of the kingdom of God (ver. 16); this authority He 
then illustrates in a single point (ver. 18), declaring (and as a 
comparison with Matt. xix. 3-9 shows, on the basis of Gen. i. 27 
andii. 24) that both the man who dismisses his wife and marries 
another, and the man who marries her that is dismissed, are 
adulterers. And this individual application of the law declared 
inviolable, isolated as it may seem at first sight in the context of 
the present passage, shows us in what sense the insertion of the 
whole paragraph (vv. 16-18) is here meant. For it is precisely 
with this individual precept, in the strict form which Jesus 
declares to be the original, divine meaning of the law, that the 
Pharisaic laxity stood in flagrant antagonism; and thus the 
Pharisees, who delight to pose before men as blameless observers 
of the law, are convicted of standing in antagonism with it 
really and before God, and of being under its condemnation. 
Thus Jesus alleges against them (ver. 18) the very law which 
they were accustomed elsewhere to allege against Him, and to 
which He certainly assumes a different attitude from theirs 
(ver. 16), while ackriowledging its inviolable authority (ver. 177). 
He makes even the law bear witness against their unrighteous- 


1 This question requires an answer in any case, whether Jesus really spoke the 
words in this connection, or whether Luke or his authority inserted them here. 
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ness, which they may succeed in concealing from men, but not 
from God, who knows their hearts. 

And now, in ver. 19, the narrative passes immediately to 
a new and fifth parable, without any mention of a change in 
the subject of discourse; for the 6é with which (ver. 19) the. 
parable is introduced simply expresses the formal turn in the 
discourse at the beginning of a narrative. We accordingly 
expect to find in the parable a continuation of the rebuke 
administered to the Pharisees (vv. 15-18) on the oceasion related 
in ver. 14. 

The words: “Now there was a certain rich man,’ * in the first 
place prefix to the narrative the person of whom it is to treat, 
whereupon the sentence, subjoined independently with at, opens 
the narrative itself with a description of what the rich man 
wasted his riches upon: “and he was clothed in purple and 
byssus.” The first denotes a dark-red material (mostly woollen) 
dyed with the juice of the purple-shell, which stood in exceed- 
ingly high repute for its costly dye, the latter a no less costly 
cotton or linen material of brilliant white? Hence purple gar- 
ments were a sign of princely rank, and the garments of the 
priests were of byssus, according to Ex. xxviii. 39, xxxix. 27, 28. 
This, however, was not so exclusively the case* as to warrant us 
in finding here an intimation of the rich man’s superior rank in 
the proper sense.t It is only said that nothing could satisfy his 
boundless love of show but garments of the grandest and costliest 
kind. And the additional participial clause: edppawopevos Kal? 
jpépay Aaumpes, says that this showing off in costly apparel 
was not a solitary passion, but was rather in keeping with and 
conditioned by his whole sensuous, luxurious mode of life. The 
evppaiverOar here, as often (xv. 23, 24, 29), has the special 
meaning of self-enjoyment in the social pleasures of the table. 
He enjoyed himself in gay carousing, and that not merely now 
and then, but xa& suépav (day by day), with insatiable craving. 
In these enjoyments, as the adverb Aapmpas shows, he every- 
where paraded the same pomp and grandeur as was shown in the 
sumptuousness of his apparel. 

When we read further, in ver. 20, according to the reading 
of the Recepta: mrwyds € tis Hv dvouats Adfapos ds KTX., 

1 Not “ A man was rich,” Ewald, Bleek, Nebe; cf. ver. 1. 
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it seems as if the narrative meant here to break off the 
previous description of the rich man, and, beginning as it were 
anew, to pass on to the description of another’ person, in order 
to place his character in independent contrast with that of the 
rich man sketched in ver. 19. But alongside this reading is 
found another, just as well attested outwardly,! according to which 
the narrative, instead of making a new beginning with mrwyos 
Sé tes Hv... 8s, parallel with the first words of ver. 19, simply 
continues in unbroken and close connection with what precedes: 
mrwxos S€ Tis dvopats Adtapos éBéBAnTo mpos Tov TUAOVA avTOd. 
In comparing the two readings, it deserves notice, first of all, that 
the reference to the rich man (common to the two) by means of 
the simple pronoun “his,” speaks in favour of the uninterrupted, 
and against the newly commencing, form of the narrative. In 
the latter case we should rather have expected “the rich man’s” 
instead of “his,” ac. a second independent mention of the rich 
man instead of a direct reference to what precedes by the pro- 
noun. But the point can only be decided when we see the 
answer to the question, whether the sequel really presents a new 
character in independent contrast with that of the rich man as 
regards its contents, or whether what is said of the beggar does 
not merely serve to continue and complete the description of the 
rich man begun in ver. 19. If the investigation of vv. 20, 21 
should yield the latter result, the reading of the Recepta would 
thereby be proved spurious, because arising from a plausible but 
really erroneous conception of the tenor of the narrative. 

“And a beggar named Lazarus was cast at his gateway,” so it is 
said first, ver. 20. “Was cast” expresses the helplessness and 
also the forsaken condition of the beggar. Yor it implies, first, 
that he had no power of free movement, and again, that those 
who brought him there got rid of him like a troublesome burden 
which one throws down. Thus he was cast down “at his (the 
rich man’s) gateway,” lying therefore immediately before the 
entrance to the interior of the house, where he must have been 
seen by the owner of the house as often as he went in and out. 
The two participles subjoined intimate how much the state in 
which the beggar presented himself to him there was adapted to 
claim his sympathy. He lay at the door eiAxapévos,’ ie. “ covered 

1 Confirmed by Sinait. and accepted by Tischendorf. 
2 In the Recepta 4axwéves; the usual, but for this very reason suspicious form, 
and also less attested. 
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with sores,’—afflicted, therefore, with a malignant disease obvious 
to every one who saw him, and on this account all the more 
urgently demanding compassion and care,—“and desiring to be 
satisfied with what fell from the rich man’s table.” The words 
Tov wuyiwv should perhaps be erased, on weighty evidence, as a 
spurious addition taken from Matt. xv. 27. Thus, in addition 
to his uncared-for disease, his unsatisfied hunger appealed to 
sympathy,—-wnsatisfied, for the words émiupav xyoptacbjvar 
KT... a3 a more exact definition, like efAkwpévos, of éBéBrnTO 
mpos Tov muA@va avTov, describe in any case a permanent state 
of suffering, a state consequently which, while not precluding a 
wretched prolongation of life, does preclude the gratifying of the 
desire for sufficiency. 

The question, indeed, whether he remained lying at the rich 
man’s door, so helpless and forsaken, sick and hungry, without 
finding the compassion which his state urgently demanded, is not 
expressly answered in what has preceded. Hitherto his state has 
only been described as deserving compassion. But the answer to 
this question is already intimated plainly enough in so far as his 
lying outside, with sickness uncared for and hunger unsatisfied, 
could not have become a permanent state if those within had 
been willing to help. Hence the statement now following, that 
in fact he found no compassion, instead of being given in a simple 
form,’ is given at once with ada Kad (but even) in a form of drastic 
severity: “But (instead of his finding compassion) even the dogs 
came and licked his sores.’ Thus, so far from the care and atten- 
tion being shown to the poor man which his state required, so 
little heed was given to him that he was even handed over to the 
dogs, which came without hindrance to lick his sores in doggish 
fashion. Certainly this does not mean that the licking of his 
sores as such caused him special bodily pain.?_ The words simply 
express the want of compassion, amounting to utter neglect, 
which handed him over to the dogs and their doggish ways. 
On the other hand, it is an entire mistake to wish to find a 
sympathizing alleviation of his pain in the action of the dogs— 
a view underlying even the translation of Luther? For apart 
from the circumstance that elsewhere in Holy Scripture dogs 
occur only as evil animals, and are used as an image of evil, it 
is impossible on this exposition correctly to interpret adda Kal 


* In similar language to that in xv. 16: ‘and no one had compassion on him.” 
2 Meyer. 3 De Wette, Bleek, Stier, et al, 
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(which supposes an antithesis and at the same time heightens it) 
without importing very strange ideas. 

If we now look back at what has been said of the beggar, it 
is clear that everything serves in fact to continue and complete 
the description of the Rich Man begun in ver. 19. For when, 
in the first place, the condition in which a beggar lay before his 
door was described,—so helpless, forsaken, and appealing to pity 
in so unusual a degree,—and then it was said, in contrast, that 
instead of compassionate care he even met with complete indif- 
ference, obviously the purpose of the whole account is to give a 
description of the rich man, who was pictured first (ver. 19) in 
his love of pomp and enjoyment, and then in his pitiless cruelty 
and selfish indifference to another's woe; whereas, on the other 
hand, there is no feature in the story calculated to throw light 
on the beggar’s own inner disposition. For what is said of his 
humble silence, or of his quiet patience,?—“ which certainly is 
the more to be surmised because he did not himself parade it,’— 
is, as the latter clause itself concedes, without support in the 
text. _ 

There still remains the question whether the proper name 
“Lazarus,” assigned to the beggar, is meant to give an intimation 
at least respecting his inner disposition, to which no reference is 
made elsewhere. A definite intention must in any case underlie 
this strange giving of a name, the only instance of the kind in all 
the parables of Jesus. Accordingly, it has been conjectured that 
Jesus meant to refer to a definite person living at the time and 
known to the hearers,—perhaps to a beggar of this name living 
in Jerusalem in those days, whose existence, however, is only 
mentioned in a very uncertain tradition,—or to Lazarus of 
Bethany. The description of the beggar would certainly remind 
no one of that Lazarus, because, in complete contrast with the 
beggar, he rejoiced’ in a regular household and the care of two 
living sisters. Moreover, it is quite impossible to see what value 
such a reference to. a contemporary person could have in the 
tenor of the narrative. Just as little can the name assigned to 


1 Hofmann revives this interpretation, alleging against the one advanced above, 
that then a negative sentence must have come first, to the effect that the poor man 
had not obtained what he desired. But that this may easily be supplied from what » 
precedes has been shown above. Or is it easier to supply what Hofmann as well as 
Stier imports: ‘‘ The servants gave him something by stealth,—however, the dogs 
showed interest in him”? 

2 van Oosterzee. 3 Stier. 
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the beggar be explained by the conjecture, that the narrative this 
time is not imaginary, but really historical, and therefore the 
persons of whom it treats are not fictitious, but historical. For 
since the chief person in the whole parable—the Rich Man—is 
not mentioned by name, we must again ask, why the proper 
name passed over there in silence is here given. In addition, 
the conjecture will be shown, in the proper place, on weighty 
grounds to be altogether inapt. The only thing therefore left is 
to seek the reason of the name being given in its significance, 
which seems the most obvious way of explanation, considering 
the symbolism of names usual from early times among the Jews, 
and employed also in the New Testament, and even by Jesus. 
Himself (Matt. xvi. 18). The name Adfapos, then, is either 
derived from “Wy N>, “without help,” in which case the one so 
named would be described as one destitute of help, or from “IYPR, 
“God is the help,” in this case “one who makes God his help.” 
Decisive for the latter derivation is the fact that “IYPN is a name 
occurring already in the Old Testament, and appearing in the 
Talmud in the shortened form “1Y9, after which analogy the 
Grecized form’ EnXeafapos (LXX.), shortened Adfapos, is framed. 
But internal reasons also decide for this meaning of the name. 
For in the signification “destitute of help,’ the name would say 
precisely the same that is made strongly prominent in the entire 
description of the beggar, and would therefore merely contain a 
worthless pleonasm for the tenor of the narrative,—certainly an 
inadequate explanation of so strange an insertion of a proper 
name. But if, on the other hand, Adfapos is synonymous with 
the common Eleazar, the insertion serves to intimate to the 
hearers something which it did not lie in the plan of the 
narrative to make prominent in the story itself, namely, the God- 
trusting disposition with which the beggar bore his suffering. : 

For what reason an intimation at least in this direction is 
given, is at once shown in the further course of the narrative. 
By this means the way seems adequately prepared for what is at 
once said of the happy state into which Lazarus was translated 
by death. With the éyévero dé, marking the beginning of a new 
section of the narrative, ver. 22, the account of the beggar’s 
dying is introduced, and only then is the rich man’s dying spoken 
of. The narrative therefore dwells exclusively (ver. 23 ff.) on 
_ the person of the rich man,—what is said of the beggar’s dying 
(ver. 22), and the state on which he entered at death, being only 
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mentioned in reference to the rich man. Hence it is clear that 
the preceding account of the dying of the poor man simply forms 
the groundwork for continuing the history of the rich man as 
intended. 

“And i came to pass that the beggar died,’ ver. 22. The 
amofaveiy here can signify nothing but what it signifies every- 
where: the separation of the soul from the body, which becomes 
a corpse, and its descent to the place of the dead. When, there- 
fore, to dmo@aveiv the words: Kal dmeveyOfvar adtov bd Tov 
ayyékov eis Tov KoMTov ’ABpadp, are added, it is not a special 
event that is related in these words, distinct from that of dying 
and following it; as, for example, that the dead man, instead of 
being buried, was carried away by angels,’ a view not having 
even a plausible support in the circumstance that no mention is 
made of the burial. For we so little miss the mention of the 
burial here, that, on the contrary, if it occurred, we should have 
to ask in vain what it could signify. Rather these words simply 
define more precisely the event contained in the idea of the 
atroVaveiv, showing how death was to him the end of his suffering 
and the entrance into blessedness. From the earth, which had 
been the scene of his suffering, angels bore him away (azreveyOjjvar) 
into the xdAmos “ABpadu. ‘O xodos is literally “the bosom,” 
hence synonymous with the plural év rots Kédzrovs adrod, ver. 23. 
“To be in Abraham’s bosom” is a designation, common elsewhere 
in Jewish theology, for the fellowship of dead believers with 
Abraham in Paradise. To the Israelite, Abraham seems the 
personal centre and meeting-point of Paradise. Hence his hope 
is to be gathered to Abraham, and to be permitted, in fellowship 
with him, to enjoy paradisaic bliss. The idea of table-fellowship” 
is not necessarily implied in the expression (cf. John i. 18), and 
must here be renounced, because occurring elsewhere only of the 
enjoyment in common of the blessings of the future kingdom of 
God. The function of the angels is to bring dying believers into 
Abraham’s bosom.. Hence also Lazarus, the truster in God, is 
translated thither by the ministry of angels, without anything 
being affirmed of him different from what holds good of every 
dying believer. 

After, in this way, everything has been said of the beggar that 
was necessary to prepare for what follows, the history of the rich 
man is continued, his death being first of all related: “the rich 
1 Meyer. ? Bengel et al. 
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man also died;” therefore he also—this again is implied in the 
amé0avev—descended into Hades. But before the condition in 
which he there found himself is further described, cat érady is 
added to the dwé@avev, And little as we missed any mention of 
the burial in the case of the beggar, where it would have been 
quite useless, it seems full of significance in the rich man’s case. 
But not because, as is usually understood, we are reminded of 
the last glimmer of earthly glory vouchsafed to the rich man in a 
brilliant funeral, in which case the brilliance of the funeral must 
have been emphasized by some more precise definition, as, for 
example, by a Aayuzrpos, as in ver. 19. On the contrary, the two 
words «al éradgn express with startling brevity the loss of all 
eatthly glory that befell the rich man on his death. Precisely 
in the fact of being buried, the loss of all earthly possession 
occurring at death presents itself to the gaze with terrible effect. 
When a man is buried, it is obvious to sense that nothing is left 
him of all this world’s goods but the grave, to the corruption of 
which the body is consigned. Accordingly, these words involve, 
of course, a preliminary, but not as yet complete antithesis to the 
carrying of the beggar into Abraham’s bosom, for they signalize 
the fact that, as death brought to the one the end of his earthly 
suffering, so it brought to the other the end of his earthly felicity. 
On the other hand, the notion is quite impracticable, which 
Meyer would find here, namely, that the rich man, instead of 
being borne away by the angels like the poor man, was buried, 
and first came down into Hades from the grave “as to his whole 
person,”—so impracticable that even the appeal to the alleged 
poetic character of the narrative cannot justify it, since even in a 
poetic narrative the incidents ought in some way to be capable of 
conception. : 
Upon the impressive conclusion which the earthly history of 
the rich man has thus found, follows now the resumption of his 
history in Hades. His coming thither was implied, as we saw, 
not indeed in the érady, but in the dwéOavev. Hence, assuming 
his having come down there, the narrative can immediately con- 
tinue, ver. 23: Kal év 76 dd érapas Tods dfOarpods adtod K.7.X. 
Hades, the word in the LXX. for DINW, is the general tarrying- 
place of departed souls.’ It is divided into two parts,—a place 
of felicity for the good, where they sojourn until the resurrection 
(called Paradise by Jesus, xxiii. 43; and also in the Rabbins, 
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B75); and a place of torment, represented as a burning in flames 
of fire, for the godless, called Gehenna (037 °3) in the Rabbins. 
It is to be observed, however, that. the latter designation only 
oceurs in the discourses of Jesus of the place of eternal damna- 
tion,’ to which, after the final judgment,” not merely the soul, but 
both body and soul, are consigned (Matt. x. 28). That the rich 
man found himself in the place of torment, accordingly follows: 
not from the words cai év 76 abn ..., but only from the words 
tmadpyev év Bacdvos. The sentence is to be construed: “And 
in Hades, when he lifted up his eyes, finding himself in torments, he 
saw,’ etc. The second present participial clause explains the first 
aorist clause, pointing out the torment in which he found himself 
as the occasion of the éraipew. Consequently the opening of his 
eyes is to be regarded as a looking up and looking out for 
help on the sufferer’s part. But when mention is made here of 
a lifting up of the eyes, and, further, of the tongue of the rich man, 
and the jinger of Lazarus, as well as of suffering pain in the 
jlame and being refreshed by water,—when, therefore, to sum up 
everything in a word, departed souls are spoken of as if they 
were in the state of bodily life, this mode of representation is not 
so much the product of poetic fancy as rather a simple necessity 
when once the narrative has to be continued in Hades and find 
its conclusion there, since without such fiction no sensations and 
outward phenomena of departed souls can either be conceived or 
expressed in language. On lifting up his eyes in search of help, 
“he saw Abraham afar off,’—namely, in the place of blessedness, 

far from the place of torment in which he found himself,—“ and 
Lazarus in his bosom.” In this sentence the retribution that 
befell the rich man beyond death for his conduct in life is 
definitely emphasized as such. For when it is said of him that 
he finds himself in torment, and beholds Lazarus in the enjoy- 
ment of paradisaic felicity, the condition in which he now finds 
himself, in contrast with Lazarus, appears as the retribution for 
his having previously allowed Lazarus to pine away in a similar 
condition in contrast with himself. 

When, then, in ver. 24 it is continued: cal aitos dwvijcas 
elmev, the significance of the adrds ought the less to be over- 
looked, the more superfluous at first sight this special resumption 
of the subject of the discourse appears to be. In giving to the 
sentence, ver. 24, its own special subject, the autos preserves 

1 Matt. xviii. 8, 9; Mark ix, 43 ff. 2 Matt, xiii, 40-42, 49, 50. 
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the independence of the preceding one, ver. 23, which should 
be marked by a period between the two sentences. Were it 
wanting, the sentence, ver. 23, would take the position of an 
introductory protasis to the conversation now opening between 
the rich man and Abraham, whereas at present the contents of 
ver. 23 have to be considered independently, and the conversa- 
tion following is simply added still further to work out and 
verify what is there said. In his present condition there awakens 
in the rich man the thought, to which before he gave no place 
in his selfish, harsh state of mind, how easily one living in 
abundance may help one pining in misery. The sight of 
Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom excites in him the hope of obtain- 
ing help from him—the happy one—in his pain. Hence: «al 
autos hwovycas cimev’ mdtee “ABpadw, édénoov pe Kal méprvov 
Adfapov, va x.t.r. The gaveivy is not a call meant to reach 
across the distance,’ as the free interchange of talk between the 
two sides proves, but simply an address to draw attention to 
himself. “ Father Abraham,” runs his cry. But it is importing 
too much into the address to Abraham as father to see In it an 
appeal of the rich man to his descent from Abraham,’ giving him 
a legal claim to the granting of his request.’ For this appella- 
tion regularly recurs even where it is impossible for it to have 
such a meaning according to the sense of the language (vv. 27, 30). 
It is therefore simply the address natural and seemly in the lips 
of a Jew speaking to Abraham. But he turns to Abraham with 
his request to send Lazarus, instead of appealing directly to 
Lazarus, because he feels that in the order of things lying before 
his eyes Lazarus could not come over to relieve him unless 
authorized by a command of Abraham. In this consciousness he 
cries pathetically : “ Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send 
Lazarus;” and in the same consciousness of the unusual and bold 
character of his prayer, he reduces his request itself to the most 
modest limits, asking but the least conceivable relief: “Send 
Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in water* and cool 
my tongue,” scil. by touching with the moistened finger —finally, 
in the same consciousness he feels constrained to assign a reason 
for the boldness even of this slight request in the torment of his 
condition: “for Iam in anguish in this flame.” It is therefore 
 Godet. ? Bengel : gloriatio carnis. 3 Stier, Godet. 
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erroneous to suppose that the request, “send Lazarus,” implies a 
disparaging of the person of Lazarus continued even in Hades; 
leading him to think Lazarus at his beck and call? or to suppose 
that he makes him his errand-boy,’ or even assigns as the reason of 
the request for a touch with the tip of his finger the remembrance 
of the sores of Lazarus !* His hoping for help from Lazarus arises 
from the sight of his happiness in Abraham’s bosom; and his 
asking Abraham to send him merely to give such slight relief, 
arises from the consciousness that he is asking something unusual 
and bold. “jfk 
With civev Sé ’ABpadu ver. 25 now introduces Abraham’s 
answer to the request. The answer is not one simply declining; 
but with a certain sympathy, as expressed in the address by 
“child,” he seeks to awaken in the suppliant himself the con- 
sciousness that the granting of his request would involve an 
injustice. For this reason he first of all calls on him to remember 
what he has already received in his life, and what, on the other 
hand, Lazarus received: pyjoOnte btu amédaBes Ta ayabd cov 
év Th fan cov, cal Adfapos opolws ta Kaxd. The opotws in the 
latter incomplete clause indicates that the clause must be com- 
pleted in entire analogy with the first, so that in its complete 
form it runs: cal Aafapos amédaBev ev tH SoH adtod Ta Kaka 
avrov. Some erroneously think it necessary to lay stress on the 
fact, that in the second clause only ta xaxd stands in contrast 
with ta dya0d cov without the corresponding pronoun avrod 
being added. Erroneously, because on account of the equally 
recurring article the avrod is just as naturally suggested to the 
reader as. the remaining completion of the clause; and this all 
_ the more that its omission is not only compensated by the opolws, 
but seems also to be occasioned by the expressive emphasis 
falling on the «axd, both as the final.word of the sentence, and 
implying contrast. Accordingly, the words: dméAaBes ta ayabd 
gov, can only be understood of the rich man in a sense in which 
améhaBev Ta Kaxa avtod can also be said of Lazarus. For this 
reason the idea of a selfish receiving,’ which the word nowhere 
signifies, cannot lie in the atéXaBes. Nor does the meaning: 
“to receive beforehand,” in itself lie in the word. But d7rodap- 
RBavew means simply “to receive,” only differing from NayPavew 
1 Bengel: adhue vilipendit Lazarum. 2 van Oosterzee. 3 Lange, 
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in this way, that it is specially chosen where the object of the 
receiving appears in some way as a due .So the compound is 
chosen here, because the amount of what is received is viewed as 
a complete due, beyond which nothing remains to be received. 
In this sense it is said, with the verb emphatically prefixed: 
“ Remember that thow (already) hast received” —ra aya0d cov év 
ch ton cov. After the emphatic dmédaBes the second (and as 
the contrast: cat Adfapos Ta xaxa, proves),'the chief emphasis of 
the sentence rests on dya0d, the cov, on the other hand, remain- 
ing unemphasized. It is not said “thy good things,” the things 
good in thy eyes,’ which, moreover, applied to the corresponding 
Ta kaka, would lead to an absurdity, but “thy good things,’ 2.2. 
thy good part, the good part of thy lot. Finally, the third 
emphasis in the sentence rests on €o7: “Remember that thou 
hast received thy good in thy life,’—and we can now complete the 
words: kal Adfapos ta xaxa, with the analogy required by 
6uoiws, without forcing on them any other meaning than what 
they have in the first clause: “and that Lazarus received the evil 
part of his lot in his life.” With the previous diversity of their 
lot in their earthly life, now brought to remembrance, is con- 
trasted, by viv d€ dbe,? the present diversity of their condition 
here in Hades y and this time Lazarus is put first in immediate 
sequence to what precedes: “ But now here he (after receiving his 
evil things in life) is comforted, and thow (after receiving thy good 
things in life) art in anguish.” ’OdvvicOat is to be left in this 
passage in the middle signification. which it has in ver. 24 and 
everywhere else, and not to be converted into the passive for the 
sake of parallelism with wapaxaneirac, 

Accordingly, the present diversity of their condition here in 
Hades corresponds thoroughly to the diversity of their lot in life, 
only reversed. Hence the rich man himself must confess that 
the granting of the request, in which he hopes for alleviation of 
his present pain from the present happiness of Lazarus, would be 
an injustice. But it is also now clear that the entire explana- 
tion of ver. 25, considered as a negative answer to the rich man’s 
request, would be deprived of all pertinent and convincing force 
if the latter, during his life, had laid himself out to relieve the 
beggar’s misery out of his own then abundance. For in this case 
the rich man would have implored nothing from Lazarus in his 
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present condition which he had not himself done to Lazarus in 
their formerly reversed circumstances. Accordingly, as a declin- 
ing of the request made in ver. 24, which the explanation of ver. 
25 professes simply to be, it is based on what is said in vv. 19-21, 
according to which the rich man, instead of sharing his abundance 
with the beggar, applied it simply to his own enjoyment. At 
that time, during life, when he received his good and Lazarus his 
evil things, he had let it remain so. And now in Hades, when 
Lazarus receives his good and he his evil things, it must justly 
remain so, This is the inference lying in the words according to 
the connection in which they stand. But no general law of 
divine justice is here laid down, according to which the circum- 
stances of men, in this life outwardly so different, must needs 
after death always find a corresponding adjustment. But it is 
simply brought home to the rich man, who, after using his earthly 
wealth selfishly, and closing his heart against the misery of 
Lazarus, now in his suffering desires to make use of the happi- 
ness of Lazarus, how unreasonable this demand is as far as he is 
concerned, since the actual distribution of good and evil between 
him and Lazarus, in the present case, is thoroughly equitable. 
Hence things must remain as they are in Hades, just as was the 
case conversely in life. 

However, Abraham is not content with proving the imprac- 
ticableness of the rich man’s request, but adds a second reason 
(ver. 26): “ And beside all this (explained in ver. 25), between us 
and you, there is a great gulf fixed.” For what purpose this gulf 
was fixed between the saved here and the lost there is stated in 
the telic sentence subjoined with dmws: “that they which would 
pass from hence to you may not be able, and that none may cross 
over from thence to us.” Oi éxetOev in the latter clause is not to 
be supplemented by @édovtes SuaBfvas from the first clause, 
because while the ya Svvwvtar there harmonizes with this, the 
py Siatrepdow here does not; but of éxe?Mev is a brachylogy for 
ot éxel (dvtes) éxetOev-— those found there from thence.” Even 
if the of before éxe?Oev ought to be omitted, according to some 
evidence, the meaning remains exactly the same, for even on this 
reading of éxe? dvres would have to be borrowed from éxeiOev as 
the self-understood subject of the clause. The subject of the 
second clause must not be identified with that of the first,’ as 
this would yield the inapposite notion that the fixing of the gulf 
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prevented the passing and re-passing of the saved only. It is to 
be observed that the impossibility of passing to and fro is not 
viewed merely as a consequence of the gulf existing indepen- 
dently between the place of happiness and misery, but the 
prevention is stated to be the premeditated end (é7rws) for which 
the gulf was established. Accordingly, it does not exhaust the 
truth to say, as is usually done after Bengel’s example, the 
argumentum ab impossibili (ver. 26) is added to the argumentum 
ab cequo (ver. 25), for what is insisted on by Abraham is not 


simply an accidental, so to speak, physical impossibility, but an 


order of things unconditionally forbidding the passing to and fro, 
and to secure this order a great gulf is fixed between here and 
there. After showing the rich man that compliance with his 
request would, in the state of the case between him and Lazarus, 
be opposed to justice (ver. 25), Abraham adds that it would run 
counter to the inviolable order of things in Hades, an order 
secured in its inviolability by the gulf. The right observation of 
the logical position belonging to the “ great gulf” in the strain of 
thought removes the appearance of strangeness to a certain 
degree, which some have found in this conception, because of its 
only occurring here, without analogy in the Rabbins, who speak 
only of a wall dividing the two portions of Hades. The chief 
point here was not to represent the two parts of Hades as 
spatially separated by a boundary of some kind,—which led 
most naturally to the conception of a wall,—but to characterize 
the boundary assumed to exist between the two parts on that 
side of its nature, on which it serves to exclude every attempt to 
pass from one side to the other; and for this purpose the con- 
ception of a great gulf, taken from earthly relations of space, 
offered itself as the most striking. 

By the answer of Abraham the impracticableness of the rich 
man’s request has been twice irrefutably proved. This the sup- 
pliant himself acknowledges in a certain sense, when, dropping 
the first prayer, he turns to a second and different one, in the 
words, ver. 27: €pwT@ ce odv, Tatep, va méurns adtiv eis Tov 
oikov Tod mwatpos jou, tc. “If, therefore (odv), as thou sayest, 
Lazarus cannot be sent to me, I pray thee that thou wouldest send 
him to my father’s house.” Of what persons in his father’s house 
he is thinking, is then explained in an independent parenthesis 
graphically thrust in: “ZI have jive brethren.” We observe here 
how thoroughly natural it is for the rich man, in naming to 
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Abraham those in whom he takes such interest, not merely to 
speak of brethren in general, but to mention his brethren defi- 
nitely by number. Therefore, a specification of number is so 
natural here in the mouth of the suppliant, that there is no need 
to seek special reasons for its occurrence. Only after the inter- 
polation of this parenthesis is it stated for what purpose Abraham 
is to send Lazarus to the brethren: dmws Svayaptipytar adrois. 
The purport of the testifying is not added expressly. For — 
we cannot take it, as in Acts ii. 40, and often outside the New 
Testament, as an urgent exhorting, and find the purport in the 
following clause: ta mx kat adrol €\Owow x.7.r., because the - 
~ clause does not speak of a doing or non-doing, to which one 
might be exhorted, but of the soir or non- aoe of a fate 
hich cannot be the object of an exhortation. If, accordingly, 
the purport must be supplied to Scawaptipyrae from the context, 
we must understand it, not as an urgent exhorting, but (as in 
Acts vill. 25, x. 42, e¢ al.) as an intensely solemn testifying, 
since it is only in this way that the object of the verb can 
- easily be deduced from the previous contents of the narrative. 
That the rich man finds himself in Hades in the place of tor- 
ment,—this is what Lazarus, coming thence, is solemnly to 
testify to his brethren, who are regarded as like him in disposi- 
tion. That it is this which the suppliant would have testified 
to his brethren, is confirmed by the final telic clause at once 
added by him: “Jest they also come into this place of torment,” 
which clause, however, does not depend grammatically on dSsapap- 
Tvpytat, as if it indicated the purpose of the testifying on the 
part of the testifier; but, depending also on méuvrys, it expresses 
the final aim of the mission implored. By the witness borne to 
his torment—so the rich man thinks he is justified in expecting 
—his like-minded brethren will be led to a change of disposi- 
tion, and will thus escape the like torment. 

According to the words, then, the line of thought that led the 
rich man to the prayer is this: that if Lazarus, according to 
Abraham’s statement, can no longer be useful to him, already 
found in the place of torment, yet he may perhaps be helpful to 
his still living brethren, that they also come not to this place. 
As the inner motive of the request, the words indicate, not a 
feeling of compassion, such as did not belong to him in life,’ but 
the natural love of kinship to his brethren. Nevertheless, the 
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conjecture may not be unwarranted, that behind the prayer for 
his brethren lurks also a self-justifying complaint, that the 
threatening punishment had not been testified to himself during 
life with sufficient force. For although the words of the request, 


taken by themselves, furnish no support for the opinion that they 


are put into the mouth of the.rich man in this sense also, yet 
the way in which Abraham now replies favours the opinion, 
Whereas to the first request for a mitigation of the rich man’s 
own suffering he gave a detailed reply, infeadenea by the friendly 
“child,” for this second request, which yet seems an outflow of 
fraternal love, he has only a brief, almost sharp refusal (ver. 29) : 
Aéyer 6€ "ABpadp, "Eyovow Mavo€éa kai tovs mpopytas’ axovod- 
Tocav avtov. Thus, to. the request of the rich man to send 
Lazarus as a witness to his brethren, Abraham opposes the 
witnesses they have already: Moses and the prophets. It is true, 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, comprised under this appel- 
lation, give no express information respecting the pain awaiting 
the godless in Hades. But they everywhere bear admonitory 
witness against the rich, who, without feeling for the poor and 
wretched, squander their wealth in luxurious enjoyment, and 
testify to them the judgment of God that will inevitably burst 
upon them. Hence, all further witness being refused, the simple 
demand must stand: dxovcdtwoay avtoar, i.e. let them hear and 
obey the witnesses they have. But this refusal provokes the rich 
man to reply once again, and this all the more that he sees 
himself not merely deprived of hope for his brethren, but also 
reminded of his own disobedience to the testimony of Scripture. 
Now, therefore, he casts a vivid “nay, father Abraham” back at 
Abraham (ver. 30). In what way the “nay” is to be supple- 
mented from the words against which it raises objection, is shown 
by the following antithesis: GAN’ édv tis dd vexpav mopevOA 
Mpos avTous, wetavorjcovew. Therefore: “ Nay, father Abraham, 
Moses and the prophets they will not obey ; but if one go to them 
Srom the dead, they will repent.’ He assumes that they will per- 
sist in their impenitent disobedience, despite Moses and the 
prophets, inferring the unreceptiveness of his brethren to the 
testimony of Scripture from his own unreceptiveness manifested 
during his life. On the other hand, he thinks he may promise 
success to the testimony of one coming to them from the dead, 
because of the effect on the senses of such a miraculous appear- 
ance of the dead. But this expectation, ascribing to the testimony 
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of one coming from the dead an effect in awakening to repent- 
ance which does not belong to the testimony of Scripture, is 
wrong, as Abraham is now obliged finally to tell him (ver. 31). 
Really the case stands thus: “Jf they—as thou assumest of them 
—obey not Moses and the prophets,’ od8 édv tis ex vexpov avacth 
metcOnoovrat. The ovdé here simply adds one negation to 
another = “ neither,” and is not ascensive =“ not even.” For the 
words: é€dv tis é« vex. av., simply resume the case put in the 
words of the rich man (ver. 30): éav tus é« vex. mop. pos 
avtovs, with a slight change of expression, and are not meant, 
as Stier understands, and others seem to take them, to put a 
second still more wonderful case than the one there, as if the 
sense were: “If they obey not Moses and the prophets, they will 
not be moved even in case a dead man (really) came to life 
again.” “Avicrdvat éx vexpdv merely denotes a rising from the 
dead quite generally. Whether it takes place on the entsance 
into eternal life, or merely as a continuation of the former earthly 
life, or even merely for the purpose of a visit to the still living, 
the context in each case must decide. A rising from the dead 
in the last sense is described in quite similar terms (1 Sam. 
Xxvill. 13), only still more strongly, by /I847}) ney. The expres- 
sion avot. éx vex. in the present passage, therefore, does not 
justify us in understanding something different from what the 
context supplies, the rising of one from the dead to bear witness 
to the still living. Just so the expression e@jcovtau is 
synonymous with the petavoncovew corresponding to it in ver. 
30. The passive meiOecPat means “to be moved, won,” either 
in reference ad intellectum: “to hold something true,’ or ad 
voluntatem: “to do something.’ Here the latter signification 
holds good. For the subject of wevcOjcovras, according to the 
hypothetical protasis, is those who oppose to the witness of 
Scripture not so much critical unbelief as practical disobedience. 
If they do this despite the witness of Scripture,—such is the 
meaning,—neither will they be moved by the witness of one rising 
from the dead, sci/. to the repentance expected by the rich man 
in this case. Therefore this final reply of Abraham consists 
‘simply in a decisive denial of the assertion advanced by the rich 
man (ver. 30), according to which, not the testimony of Scrip- 
ture, but that of one coming from the dead, will have the power 
to produce repentance. To this Abraham rejoins: The testi- 
mony of Scripture is so weighty and powerful, that they who 
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harden themselves in disobedience against it cannot be moved to 
repentance even by an extraordinary testimony acting more on 
the senses. 

Having arrived at the close of the narrative, let us now, in 
order to ascertain its moral, compare its contents with the pre- 
ceding discourse of Jesus (vv. 15-18), and its occasion (ver. 14). 
Before the Pharisees, who, touched by His words (vv. 1-13), 
in their avarice, tried to conceal their feeling by ridicule 
(ver. 14), Jesus had there held up this hypocritical concealing of 
their inner disposition (vy. 15-18), testifying to them that, 
despite their posing as righteous before men, God knows their 
hearts; nay, that despite their seeming holy legality, the law 
itself condemns them. When, then, in immediate sequence to 
this He tells of a rich man who made such a selfish use of his 
wealth as we have read in vv. 19—21, the inner connection of 
such a narrative with the preceding discourse is clearly this, that, 
after first rebuking the hypocritical concealment of the Pharisees, 
Jesus now in the narrative (ver. 19 ff.) drags to the light, and 
holds up before them, the concealed thing itself, namely, their 
love of money ; because of which the admonitions to the disciples 
(vv. 1-13) as to how wealth is to be regarded, and what use is 
to be made of it, became an offence to them. Zo disclose to them 
the selfish use which they make of wealth, in their love of money, 
and to show them the retribution which they have to expect for it 
beyond death, wnless they repent,—this is the purpose of the narra- 
tive. This purpose Jesus carries out in three sections: in the 
first (vv. 19-21), depicting the selfish use of wealth by the 
example of a rich man; in the second (vv. 22—26), pointing out 
by the same example the retribution falling on such a disposition 
and course of conduct in the next world; whereas in the third 
part (vv. 27-31) He exhorts those of the same disposition as 
the rich man still in the world to avoid the like fate “7, 
repentance. 

If we have rightly defined the purpose and plan ae our narra- 
tive, it follows that, just like the narratives of the Merciful 
Samaritan in chap. x. and the Rich Fool in chap. xii, it is not a 
symbolic, but a typical narrative, picturing its object not by 
means of symbol, but merely of concrete example. On the other 
hand, the notion that our narrative is not fictitious, but the 
account of a historically real event, is just as untenable as the 
like conjecture in the case of the story of the Merciful Samaritan. 
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That this notion is neither necessary nor adequate to explain 
the proper name occurring in the narrative, we have seen in 
examining this name. And that it is not needed to explain the 
specification of number occurring in ver. 28, the examination of 
the passage has shown. But apart from these merely apparent 
points of support, the notion has everything against it. Against 
it is, first, the consideration that the narrative joins on to a series 
of other imaginary narratives in one and the same connection, 
without being introduced differently from them. In the second 
place, the directly productive hand of the narrator betrays itself 
everywhere in its entire structure, following as that structure 
does a definite plan that governs all particulars, just as much as 
in all the other parables of Jesus. Again, the first part of the 
narrative, falling within the earthly life, contains nothing whose 
obvious aim is not the laying a basis for what follows. And 
finally, in the second part, extending into Hades, any historical 
character is out of the question altogether. 

In now proceeding to set forth in detail the didactic import of 
the narrative, we do not need, in order to do this, an interpreta- 
tion in the proper sense, zc. a translation of the figure into the 
thing symbolized, but, as in the previous typical parables, have 
merely to carry out the application which the example proposed 
has to the hearers of Jesus. In the rich man’s disposition and 
conduct, described vv. 19-21, Jesus characterizes the Pharisaic 
disposition and conduct in regard to earthly goods. Therefore, in 
the person of the rich man He does not represent Pharisaism as 
such in its distinguishing peculiarities, but a particular aspect of 
Pharisaic thought and action, with the qualification, however, 
that in the bearing of the rich man he brings out to view in 
undisguised distinctness what the Pharisees strive to hide by the 
veil of their seeming holiness before men.’ Really they think 
and act like the rich man. In their avarice they use their 
wealth to satisfy their passion for parade and enjoyment, ver. 19, 
whereas they close their hearts in inhuman coldness against the 
pitiable misery of the poor and sick lying before their eyes, 
without alleviating it from their abundance, vv. 20, 21. This 
explanation of the description in vv. 19-21 alone corresponds 
equally to the wording of the same and the connection in which 
the narrative stands. On the other hand, both wording and 
connection are contradicted by the explanation, which finds in 

1 Matt. vi. 2; Luke xx. 47. 
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vy. 19-21 merely a contrasting of great wealth on one side and 
ereat poverty on the other, and sees in the description of the 
rich man and the poor man a religious and moral basis for the 
retribution following, asserting that the narrative is meant in its 
first half (up to ver. 26) to condemn wealth in itself and extol 
poverty,’ or at least owes its present form to the (condemnatory) 
“ view of Luke respecting wealth.”” On this explanation of the 
narrative any connection with the preceding discourse of Jesus 
must be renounced altogether. It is also refuted by the wording 
of the narrative. For in his character as rich, the rich man is 
merely the subject of discourse. In the description given of 
him, on the other hand, the being rich is no longer treated of in 
itself, but simply and solely the wrong use made of his riches: 
positively, in boundless show and luxury; negatively, in unmerciful 
hardness against poverty. And as concerns the beggar, he comes 
into view, as the consideration of the course of the narrative has 
shown us, in the first instance merely as the object of the rich 
man’s unmerciful hardness; and accordingly, in the description 
given of him, merely the pitiful greatness of his suffering is 
treated of, where, however, on account of what follows, an intima- 
tion at least of his inner state of heart by the name Lazarus is 
not omitted. 

Vy. 22-26 then discuss the retribution which such disposition 
and conduct have to expect beyond death. After an admonitory 
allusion in ver. 22, by the xal éradn, to the inevitable end of all 
earthly show and indulgence, the description of the condition in 
which the rich man found himself in Hades, ver. 23, shows the 
retribution to consist in this, that they who, caring only for their 
own felicity, are indifferent to the misery of others, now on their 
part suffer pain and exclusion from the enjoyment of paradisaic 
felicity in Abraham’s bosom ; and, accordingly, there they are in 
a similar position, with regard to the saved in Abraham’s bosom, 
to that in which they allowed others to pine with regard to them- 
selves below. This retribution is pictured in the narrative with 
special force, by the beggar being translated into Hades before 
the rich man, and that as a Lazarus into Abraham’s bosom, so 
that the rich man finds the very same beggar, whom he in his 
happiness before left to the dogs, now sharing in felicity from 
which he in his suffering is excluded. Further, by this translation 
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of Lazarus into Hades, the basis is gained for the explanations in 
vv. 24-26. ‘To those overtaken by this retribution—this lies in 
ver. 24—the thought may then occur, against which below they 
obstinately closed their hearts, how easily the suffering of the 
unfortunate may be mitigated by the happy imparting of their 
abundance, but then too late! For such an equalizing mitigation 
of the misery of the one by the felicity of the other is there for- 
bidden them for a twofold reason. In the first place, as ver. 25 
explains, because it would involve an injustice. When the 
request of the rich man in reference to this point is rejected by a 
simple contrasting of the diverse lot of the rich man and Lazarus 
in life with their diverse lot in Hades, only reversed, it is thereby 
declared that they who, like the rich man, rest content with the 
contrast of happiness and misery in life to their own advantage 
‘Without attempt at mitigation, must in all fairness accept the 
reversal of this contrast to their disadvantage, without being per- 
mitted to hope for any equalizing mitigation. No other and 
farther-reaching application than this can be given to the address 
to the rich man in ver. 25, according to the fixed sense which the 
words have in the connection of the conversation. In particular, 
the assertion that the narrative condemns wealth in itself, after 
having been shown to contradict vv. 19-21, can no longer find 
support in these words of Abraham which rest essentially on what 
is said there. In the second place, any such equalizing mitiga- 
tion of the suffering of one class by the felicity of the other is 
forbidden, as is now added in ver. 26, by the inviolable order of 
things obtaining in Hades, in virtue of which the saved in their 
place and the lost in their place are severed from each other by 
an impassable barrier, the exclusion of the one from the blessed- 
ness of the other being thus unconditional and irremoveable. 

The narrative might end here, without seeming incomplete. 
But even in this case the result of the whole to the Pharisaic 
hearers resembling the rich man, whether expressed or unex- 
pressed, would be an impressive exhortation to a change of mind, 
“lest they also come to this place of torment.” But when we 
find this exhortation, resulting in any case from the parable, 
actually expressed within the narrative itself in a third supple-— 
mentary part, no one has the right to affirm that this part of the 
narrative is in essential contradiction with what precedes, and to 
base hereupon the assertion that the previous narrative no longer 
exists in its original shape, but must have undergone a remodelling 
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that changes the sense, or is at least a one-sided version,’ or to 
explain this last part itself as a mere spinning out of the parable 
for a purpose.” These assertions spring simply from the erroneous 
explanation and application of the narrative refuted above. On 
the other hand, on the right explanation and application, this last: 
section furnishes a thoroughly appropriate and effective conclusion 
of the whole; and this all the more that the exhortation to a 
change of mind in those of the rich man’s character is expressed 
in a form specially adapted to the Pharisaic hearers. For in — 
making Abraham answer the rich man’s prayer on behalf of his 
like-minded brethren for a miraculous testimony to the retribution 
awaiting them beyond death by a reference to Moses and the 
prophets as the witnesses whom they are to hear (vv. 27-29), 
Jesus appeals, against the Pharisees who despise His words 
(ver. 14) and usually demand confirming signs,* to the testimony 
of Scripture respecting the retribution threatened to them because 
like the rich man in character, and demands of them the 
obedience to Scripture which really they do not render, despite 
their apparent regard for it, as He has already convinced them 
(vv. 16-18). And He further justifies this appeal and strengthens 
this demand by the final decision of Abraham (ver. 31) in reply 
to the rich man (ver. 30), in which He tells them that all further _ 
testimony will be superfluous to them if they harden themselves 
in disobedience against the witness of Scripture, since even a 
testifying of future retribution by one coming from the dead 
would not move to a change of mind those who refuse the 
weighty and powerful testimony of Scripture. 

A remark or two is necessary on the details of this concluding 
section. As regards the number of the rich man’s brethren, we 
have seen, on ver. 28, that a specification of number was required 
in this place by the need of concrete, vivid narrative; and 
accordingly we may be content to regard the number as chosen 
at random,’ all the more so that all attempts to ascribe a special 
purpose to the number five as such, or to find a special meaning, 
prove impracticable. For we cannot suppose a personal allusion 
to five of the Pharisees present, whom the Lord had specially in 
view in His description,® or to the sons of Annas, who are said 
by Josephus to have been five in number, because such a personal 
attack in the disguised form of a play of numbers is out of 
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harmony with the accustomed dignity of the language of Jesus. 
To attempt to find a symbolic significance for the number, by 
extracting the symbolic number seven,! adding not only the rich 
man as the sixth brother, but also Lazarus (and why not 
Abraham ?), is altogether too far-fetched. The attempt, again, 
to find in the words: éav tis ex vexpdv avaoth (ver. 31), a 
premonitory allusion either to the raising of Lazarus of Bethany 
or to the resurrection of Jesus Himself? is opposed by the con- 
sideration that, according to the tenor of the conversation, the 
revivifying of a dead man in general is not spoken of, but merely 
the visit of a dead man to the living to testify to them the 
retribution awaiting them in Hades. And even if the dwordvas 
€x vexp@v might rightly be understood in a different sense from 
this, it must still be borne in mind that in the decision of 
Abraham on the subject the rising of one from the dead is by 
no means really purposed, but, on the contrary, is refused as 
ineffectual, and therefore superfluous. 

We cannot avoid saying another word in this place on the 
dogmatic use to which, in different ways, the part of the 
narrative extending into Hades has been put. In the first place, 
various inferences have been drawn from it respecting the states 
of departed souls in Hades. But certainly it does not lie in the 
purpose of the narrative to give information on this point. If it 
did, we must suppose that, in a discourse not even addressed to 
the disciples, but to the Pharisees, Jesus meant to lift the veil 
that rests elsewhere throughout Scripture on this mysterious 
region. As matter of fact, even the fundamental conception, 
within which the entire portion of the narrative relating to Hades 
moves, is by no means a new, but simply the current Jewish 
conception of the twofold division of Sheol into a place of felicity 
for the pious in Abraham’s bosom, and a place of fiery anguish 
for the godless. And even what is said (ver. 27) of the strict 
separation of the two places is not so much something new, as 
rather merely the emphatic mention of a circumstance, without 
which the entire conception would lack consistency, and again 
nullify itself. Accordingly, what is said of Hades may certainly 
be used dogmatically, in so far as the Jewish conception of the 
twofold partition of the kingdom of the dead is confirmed to us 
here by the mouth of Jesus, and seems consistently worked out 
in one relation. But everything else said by Jesus respecting 
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‘the departed, within the setting of this fundamental conception, 
is simply transferred with perfect naturalness from the analogy 
of earthly relations in order vividly to picture the subject in 
hand, and is therefore unsuited to decide such questions as 
whether the departed see and know each other, and whether they | 
have means of communication. 

It has been thought right to use the contents of our narrative, 
under another aspect, to decide the question whether the sentence 
passed on the godless beyond death includes eternal damnation, 
or whether a ee and therefore a deliverance of those under 
punishment, is to be deemed possible beyond death. Ver. 26 
has been quoted in favour of the former opinion,’ whereas what 
is said there refers in the first instance merely to the order of 
things in Hades, therefore before the future resurrection and final 
judgment, and does not necessarily extend farther. In favour of 
the latter, the observation of a feeling of pity in the rich man, 
formerly so unmerciful, has been alleged from vv. DM bey 
whereas, at the best, we have there merely an expression of the 
feeling of natural fraternal love, which is by no means incom- 
patible with the unmercifulness towards poverty described in 
vv. 20, 21. Thus nothing decisive can be gathered from the 
narrative either for the one or the other opinion, this controversial 
question lying outside its circle of thought. 


Comparing the contents of this narrative with the parable 
preceding it, xvi. 1 ff, we see at once that the theme here and 
there is essentially one and the same, only that the utterly 
different character of the persons to whom the teaching is 
addressed leads to a completely different mode of teaching. There 
it is the disciples, believing in Jesus as the Messiah, and expect- 
ing Him to set up the kingdom of God. Hence the teaching of 
the parable addressed to them is, in the tone of exhortation, to this 
effect, that perishable earthly good must henceforth be nothing 
more to them than a means of securing for themselves admission 
into the eternal habitations of that kingdom of God on which 
their hope is set. Here, on the other hand, it is the Pharisees, 
sunk in love of money, and hardening themselves against Jesus 
in hostile unbelief. Hence the teaching of the parable addressed 
to them is, in the tone of warning, to the effect that such a mode 
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of thought in regard to earthly goods as they really cherish, 
although artfully veiled, will exclude them unconditionally from 
the felicity for which they hope, namely, the joys of Paradise in 
Abraham’s bosom. And whereas there, in relation to the dis- 
ciples, who are receptive to the word and witness of His mouth, 
Jesus so draws out the doctrine lying in the parable as to pledge 
His own word for it with the ratifying, “ And I say unto you,” 
ver. 9, here, in relation to the Pharisees, who despise His word 
and accept only law and prophets as authorities, He makes the 
exhortation to repentance implied in the narrative find expression 
within the narrative itself by the mouth of Abraham in such 
a way that Moses and the prophets appear as witnesses to it, 
demanding from them the obedience of repentance. 


THE UNJUST JUDGE, 
(Luke xviii. 1-8.) 


The words introducing this parable, ver. 1: "EnXeyev 5é ral 
mapaBory avtots mpos To Seéy, join it on as a continuation to 
the chain of discourse begun in xvii. 20, a continuation as 
regards contents, but not necessarily immediate in time. It is 
said that He also spoke a parable to them (zc. the disciples, 
xvii. 22, 37) in reference to the subject indicated in the words: 
mpos TO Seiv x.7.4. But this can only mean either that besides 
parables with other contents He also spoke a parable with these 
contents, which is out of place here, because no other parables 
come before, or that besides a non-parabolic discourse He also 
spoke a parable, in which case we should expect the subject of 
this parable, which is indicated, to stand in intrinsic connection 
with the subject spoken of previously in a non-parabolic form. 
And this expectation is borne out by the facts of the case. We 
have for the present sufficient provisional security for this con- 
clusion in the circumstance that as the coming of the Son of 
man and what precedes it were treated of in the section xvii. 
22-37, so also the parable, xviii. 8, runs out into an utterance 
referring to the coming of the Son of man. Accordingly the 
first thing necessary to an understanding of the parable is a 
review of the preceding discourse. 

To the question of the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God 
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will come, Jesus had replied merely by pointing them to the fact 
that the kingdom of God is in their midst, xvii. 20, 21. But 
to the disciples He really discoursed of the future coming of God’s 
kingdom (de. of His, the Son of man’s, Parousia). There will 
come times, He foretells, when they will long with ardent 
expectation for “the days of the Son of man,” «ae. for the days 
of felicity that will dawn on them with His coming to save and 
deliver, and yet they shall not see them, ver. 22. The words 
“one of the days” express the intensity of longing, to which but 
a little of the thing longed for seems a comfort. It is the times 
of tribulation and persecution preceding the Lord’s coming * which 
will awaken in them a desire so ardent, yet so long unfulfilled. 
In these times of tribulation and unfulfilled longing, Jesus 
exhorts further, they are not to be misled by the latter into 
running after false Messiahs, such as will be pointed out to 
them now in this, now in that place (80d éxe?, iSod dSe), ver. 23. 
For not in this or that particular place will the Son of man 
appear, but like the flashing lightning His coming will shine 
from one part of heaven to the other, and therefore visibly and 
unmistakeably in every place, ver. 24. And how in the day of 
this lightning-like revelation of the Son of man judgment also 
will burst upon the godless with lightning-like suddenness amid 
their fancied security, finding and surprising them everywhere, 
as the eagle the carcase, and what course of conduct is therefore 
incumbent on the disciples of Jesus on that day of judgment,— 
this forms the subject of the further explanations up to the close 
of the chapter, ver. 37. 

When then, in xviii. 1 ff, the historian makes the ane 
follow as a continuation of oe line of discourse, and says at the 
outset that in it Jesus referred mpos 70 Seiv rdvtote mpocetyeo Baw 
avTovs Kal py éyxaxely, it is evident that these latter words 
cannot be meant by him in the sense of a general, abstract prin- 
ciple, which Jesus wished to advance in the parable,—a «mis- 
understanding that has led to the dropping out of the concrete 
avrovs after mpocevyeoOas (Rec.)—but that he means it as a 
definite piece of counsel which Jesus wished to give the disciples 
in the parable with regard to their conduct in the last times 
treated of from xvii 22 on. Certainly not on the day of 
the revelation of the Son of man itself, like the advice in 
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xvi. 31, but with regard to their conduct in the preceding times 
of unfulfilled longing, and therefore just like the admonition in 
Xvii. 23. Accordingly the supposition of parenthetic conversa- 
tions between chaps. xvii. and xviii! would be needless, even on 
the assumption of a chronological continuity between the two 
parts of the discourse. A parable with such contents as are here 
indicated at the outset, simply goes back beyond the parenthetic 
description of the mode in which the day of Christ’s coming will 
appear to the beginning of the discourse addressed to the disciples, 
to the days of unfulfilled longing there dwelt on, ver. 22. The 
way in which this is done is, that side by side with the warning 
in ver. 23 not to be misled in those days, appears an admonition 
rather to persevere unceasingly in prayer. For this is the mean- 
ing of the words: pds 10 Seiv mdvtote mpocebyec Oat adtods Kal 
pa) &yeaxelv. How the mavtote mpocetvyerOar is to be under- 
stood is stated by the epexegetical clause: kat pus) éyxaxely, namely, 
not as a continuous praying in the sense that the suppliant is 
never to intermit a moment, as if the uninterrupted inner direc- 
tion of the spirit to God, the breathing of the inner man, were 
_ here spoken of,? but as a continuous praying in the sense that the 
- suppliant “weary not” * in the exercise of prayer, and therefore 
as he has exercised it hitherto, continue to do so always, without 
letting himself be robbed of the joyousness and confidence of prayer. 
The expression contains nothing hyperbolical.* It is also clear from 
xvii. 22 what kind of prayer and what danger of wearying in prayer 
are thought of, namely, the prayer of longing for the coming of the 
Son of man, and the danger of growing weary in this prayer when, 
despite their ardent longing, nothing shall be seen of His coming. 
Thus, according to the evangelist’s prefatory statement, Jesus is 
said to have spoken the parable with reference to the necessity 
(pos 70 Sefv) of persevering unweariedly in prayer in these cir- 
cumstances. Let us consider the wording of the parable. 

“There was a judge in a certain city,” thus the narrative begins, 
ver. 2. According to Deut. xvi. 18, judges were to be placed in 
all the cities of Israel, and by the addition “in a certain city” 
the judge in the parable is described as such a local judge. There 
follows the description of his moral character in the words: tov 
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Ocov wn hoBovpevos, Kat dvOpwrov pn évtperrouevos. The daring 
unscrupulousness of his disposition both towards God and man 
is aptly characterized by these words, as is often done in similar 
terms in profane authors,’ here, however, with special reference 
to judicial capacity. What ought to restrain a judge from 
violating his official duty by injustice is the fear of God; and 
whoever lacks this should be kept at least from gross, open 
injustice by regard for men and their moral judgment From a 
judge who lacks both at once, like the one in the parable: “ who 
feared not Cod, and regarded not man,” no justice can be expected. 
Over against a judge of this character the narrative then places a 
person seeking justice from him, ver. 3: yxpa oé jy év TH Tone 
éxelvn Kal HpxeTo Tpos avToy Aéyouca «.7.r. It was a widow 
that came to him, therefore a defenceless woman, deprived of her 
natural protector; and a widow in that city, to whom therefore 
this judge was the magistrate to apply to. The imperfect jpyero 
is used, because not a single, but a repeated, continual coming is 
meant. And the prayer with which she comes to the judge again 
and again runs: éxdiknooy pe aro Tod avTidixov pov, °~EKdcKelv 
Twa means: “to do justice to one” (suffering injustice). This 
already implies the notion of delivering. Hence joined here 
with dd tod dvtiWlxov pov: “ Deliver me (suffering injustice) 
from my adversary (doing me injustice), by granting legal relief.” 
The defenceless woman is thus illegally oppressed by an adver- 
sary, and the aim of her coming and praying is that the judge 
may do her justice against this adversary, and deliver her. But 
pressing and reasonable as is her petition, it has no likelihood 
of gaining an answer. For so it is said, ver. 4: xal ov« 7O0edXev 
émlt xpovov, “and he would not for a while.’ How, then, is he 
to be made willing? The motive of justice does not exist for 
him, the utterly unprincipled judge; and he has just as little 
any other motive to render help, because the fate of the defence- 
less woman has no interest for his selfishness. Nevertheless, 
the phrase él ypévov (which, of course, means not “a long time,” ? 
but simply, according to the wording, “for a while”) already 
presages the impending change in the will of the judge, prepar- 
ing the way for the antithesis introduced by peta 6& tTadra, 
wv. 4,5: “but afterwards he said within himself, Though I fear not 
God nor regard man,’—Sud ye TO Tapéyew por KOTOY THY ynpaV 
Tarryy, ExdiKnow avTHp, ie. “ for this reason at least? because this 
1 Cf, Kuinoel here. ? Vulgate, Luther. 3 On da yz, cf. xi. 8, 
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widow troubleth me, I will do her justice.” The form of the 
soliloquy used makes the motives of the judge’s change of will 
stand out clearly and sharply, giving them a conscious character. 
And first, the absence of every moral motive is emphasized. 
Even now, so far is he from being influenced by any feeling of 
fear for God or regard for man, that in cynical fashion he ex- 
pressly rejects this possibility. In deciding to help the woman 
to her rights, he confesses te having but one motive, that this 
woman troubles him, sci/. with her coming and praying. And 
in what sense this motive alone has become decisive and conclu- 
sive to him is stated in the telic clause: ta pu) els Tédos épyo- 
pévn, trwmidty pe. It is implied in the very nature of the case 
that the longer the troubling lasts the greater it becomes, because 
a request persisted in despite the refusal of the one petitioned 
naturally grows more and more urgent; and this in a twofold 
degree when, as here, a woman has once resolved to pester and 
besiege one with a request. To put an end to this ever-growing 
persistency of the suppliant, and thus prevent the annoyance 
rising to an extreme point,—this according to the telic clause is 
the aim governing the decision, provided we rightly translate the 
words thus: “ lest at last she come and assault me.” The word 
tromiatew, from tmeémvov = “to beat one black and blue under 
the eyes,” cannot be diluted to the general meaning of “ harass, 
pester,’ as is done by most expositors, translating “lest coming 
without ceasing she harass me.”* The two passages quoted in 
favour of this weakened meaning do not prove the case. In the 
passage quoted from the New Testament (1 Cor. ix. 27: trwmiaSo 
pov 70 cpa”), although not the literal signification, in any case 
the element of bodily ill-treatment is to be retained; and in the 
passage brought from profane literature (Aristoph. Pax. 541) 
the woXeus brwmtacpévas are cities which, badly used in the war, 
and therefore actually attacked, bear the traces of the blows of 
misfortune. Therefore, underlying the metaphorical use of the 
word found here is the element of actual assault and infliction 
of blows. The two passages quoted show, indeed, that we need 
not adhere quite literally to the meaning: “to beat the visage 
black and blue,”? but they do not on this account justify us in 
reducing it to a mere “harassing,” in which case it would also be 
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impossible to see why so strange and special a word was chosen 
for so common a notion. It must rather be taken here also as 
an actual assault; and this all the more since we are not then 
compelled to translate the adverbial e’s réAos “incessantly” by a 
Hebraism only proveable in the Septuagint (ny3b), but can leave | 
the words the meaning usual elsewhere: “at last.”* Nor, if the 
cynical style of the entire soliloquy be kept in view, can it be 
said that the meaning now given: “lest she come at last and 
assault me,” is at all unsuitable and out of place in this connection. 
The woman is not set down as a fury by the narrator of the parable.” 
Only the judge gives an intentionally exaggerated plastic expres- 
sion to his fear of a still further aggravation of her persistency. 

With the announcing of this decision on the part of the judge 
the parabolic narrative has reached its end,and the Lord now 
passes on to tell the disciples what doctrine they are to draw from 
the parable, a transition marked in the text by the interpolated 
words “ And the Lord said.” He first directs their attention 
to the words of the judge at the end of the narrative, as the words 
giving the decisive solution of the conflict previously stated, 
ver. 6: Axovcate ti 6 Kpitis THs adixlas réyer. Respecting the 
gen. qualitatis ths abuxtas, cf. on xvi. 8. Here, as there, by the 
use of the gen. qual. instead of the simple adjective, injustice is 
described as permanently inhering in him, characterizing him. In 
this sense it is said: “ Hear what the judge of injustice says,” scil. . 
respecting his decision to deliver the widow from no other 
motive than because of her continuous, increasing pressure. With 
this judge of injustice Jesus then, by o 6€ @eds, contrasts the 
God of justice, in order to ask whether what even the former 
decides to do may not much more be expected from the latter, 
ver. 7: 0 5€ Oeds od px roujon® rhv éxSienow Tdv- éxrexTOv 
avTod Taév Bodytwv aitd* juépas Kal vuKTds KT. The ov 
of the negative question requiring an affirmative answer is inten- 
sified into ov pH (“not indeed?”), because, according to what 
precedes, the event in question must take place beyond doubt. 
It is self-evident that the fuller periphrastic form é«Sikcnoiy twos 
woveiy must have just the same meaning as éxdiKelv previously, 


1Cf, e.g. John xiii. 1. See passages from classical Greek in Grimm, Lexicon of 
Nig e 

? In opposition to van Oosterzee. 3 Instead of romoe, Rec. ~ 

* Instead of wpds airéy, Rec. 

° Cf. John xviii. 11, also Winer, Gram. p. 620, and on the subjunctive aorist 
joined with od uw, p. 635. 
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vv. 3, 5, therefore=“ to effect the deliverance of one suffering 
injustice.” But the article before éxSi«nous, recurring also in 
ver. 8, must not be overlooked, the less so that the periphrastic 
form is chosen for its sake. The article is used because a definite 
act of deliverance at Christ’s Parousia is thought of, not merely 
an éxdcxety generally, but the divine bringing about of this definite 
éxdixnots. Further, they who are promised deliverance on the 
part of God are designedly named after the relation in which 
they stand to Him as His “elect ones,” they who in a special 
sense are the object of His divine purpose and providence. 
Herewith a new element is made prominent, putting the bringing 
about of the éxdiknous if possible still further beyond doubt, de. 
provided these elect ones do as the participial clause says: Tay 
Bodvtav abT@ iuépas Kal vuxtds. Formally the participle cannot 
_be resolved conditionally because of the article, but must be 
resolved relatively, “such as (quippe qut) call day and night 
to Him ”—+thereby attesting their election. The meaning, how- 
ever, remains conditional, for as to the fact it is clear that this 
attesting of themselves in the state of election by crying day 
and night is viewed as the precondition of deliverance. The 
crying day and night, just like the praying always, ver. 1, is to 
be understood, not so much of a praying never interrupted day or 
night, as rather of the cry for deliverance raised ever anew with 
unwearied persistency day and night, the strong expression Body 
again corresponding to increased urgency in prayer, continued 
despite long delay in the answer. That delay will take place in 
regard to the éxd/cnous of the elect, forms accordingly the tacit 
presupposition of the words: trav BodvTwy ...vuKtds. This gives 
rise to the expectation, which is supported, moreover, by the 
emphatic. prediction at the beginning of the entire discourse 
(xvii. 22), and by the parabolic narrative (ver. 4), that the par- 
ticipial clause now to be added: «al pwaxpofupdv én’ adtois, will 
refer to this delay of God in delivering His elect, as to a circum- 
stance that cannot interfere with the already proved security of 
the final occurrence of the éxdéxcnous. But here a difficulty seems 
to present itself. Elsewhere waxpobupeiv émi tw signifies usually 
“to have patience with one, exercise forbearance to one,” as in 
delaying punishment.’ It is therefore generally used, not of the 
postponement of deliverance, but of the postponement of punish- 
ment, But this signification is by no means so necessarily 


1 Matt. xviii. 26, 29; Ecclus, xviii. 11, xxix, 8, xxxv. 18. 
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inherent in the word as to compel us to retain it here at any 
price, even by making éz’ adrois refer to the unmentioned per- 
secutors of the elect instead of to the elect themselves,’ a gram- 
matical impossibility, made no whit more acceptable by the 
hypothesis of a borrowing from Ecclus. xxxv. 18,? especially 
when we take into view the avray (ver. 8), referred offhand to 
the éxAextoi. The general root-meaning of waxpoOupeiv is deter- 
mined by that of @vyuds. In itself this is simply a vivid, strong 
emotion, hence, of course, with special frequency anger, but also 
not seldom sympathy.? MaxpoOveiy in this case is a long 
restraining of the emotion in question, a postponing its outbreak, 
hence with special frequency restraining anger or delaying pun- 
ishment, but if the context requires, just as well also the restrain- 
ing of sympathy or delaying help. So, not paxpoOupeiy indeed, 
but paxpoOuuia, is used in Jer. xv. 15, LXX. Thus, the general 
idea of delaying is not extracted here from the meaning: “to 
exercise forbearance ;”* but the original meaning of the word— 
the long restraining of an emotion—is applied, as often else- 
where to an unfriendly, so here with the same right to a friendly 
feeling. On this correct interpretation also the combination with 
é’ avTots assumes the easiest and most unforced form. We need 
not then render é7’ avrois by “on their account,” on the assump- 
tion that the unmentioned persecutors of the é«Aexrot must be 
supplied as the proper object of the waxpofupety ;° but as on one 
side dpyifec@au émi twt means, “to be angry at one,” ® and on 
the other, owdayyviterOau eri tu, “to have merey on one,”” so 
also paxpoOupety émi tu, “to defer anger at one, ze. to defer 
punishing him,” or also, if the context requires, “ to defer sympathy 
with one, ze. to defer delivering him.” Accordingly the entire 
sentence is to be translated: “ And should not God effect the deliver- 
ance of His elect, who cry day and night to Him, although® He long 
defer His sympathy with them?” The other reading: kat paxpo- 
Oupei,’ which, since «at here could then no longer be taken in the 
sense of “although” without great harshness,!? has led to the 
translation: “and does he tarry on their account,”?! must be 


1 Grimm, Lewicon of N. T, 
2 


moinoes xpiow, xa) 6 xdpios od wh Bpaddyn, obd8 pon waxpobuuncss tx” wdeois. 
* Cf. e.g. the phrase éuyedy dpivery in Homer for ‘ to excite sympathy,” Odyss. iv. 366, 
xiv. 361, xv. 486; IJ, iv. 208, et al, 
4 Olshausen et al. > De Wette, Godet. 8 Hig. Rev.) xil. 17. 
TH.g. vii. 18. * xai, like xaimep, in the limitive sense before the participle. 
® Tischendorf ¢é al. 1° In opposition to Stier. 11 Meyer, van Oosterzee. 
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renounced, if not on external, still on internal grounds. For this 
second question in the present tense,’ requiring now a negative 
answer, would unconditionally exclude all delay in the éxddenous 
by God of His people, and would thus not merely put itself in 
insoluble contradiction with xvii. 22, but also forthwith abolish 
the postulate of the crying day and night.2 The reading arose 
out of an assimilation to the preceding qouoe:; hence also the 
further change into paxpofvynoe: in a like direction. To the 
rhetorical question proposed on the basis of the parable Jesus 
then expressly appends the answer (ver. 8), confirming the infer- 
ence drawn in the question from the parable by positively pledging 
His own word (“I say to you”), and at the same adding that God 
will effect the deliverance within a short time. For nothing else can 
be the meaning of the év tdyeu here: “I say to you, He will effect 
their deliverance quickly,” 2.c. “ within a brief time.” The words 
can on no account mean the sudden occurrence of an event in 
opposition to one expected and prepared for, but only either the 
rapid course * or the speedy occurrence of an event.’ ‘The first 
signification is inapplicable in the present context. As certainly 
as the Boyes do not think how rapid or slow will be the process 
of the éxdixnors, but pray simply for its speedy occurrence, so 
certainly the év rayee, meant to certify the hearing of the prayer, 
cannot be intended to promise the rapid course, but only the 
speedy occurrence of the éxdéknows. This promise is not in con- 
flict with the postponement of the deliverance declared before, 
because that delay was already the postulate of the elect crying 
day and night, whereas this speedy entry of the deliverance is 
only promised them as the’ effect of their persevering prayer 
during the times of delay, and consequently merely as a final 
cutting short of those times of tribulation.© Hence also this 
promise has nothing at all to do with the question how soon, 
reckoned from the time of the speaker, the Parousia will occur.’ 
Upon what has now been said follows a final question, 


1 Only few codices read paxpotumroes 

2 Hence Hofmann, who adheres to this reading, attempts to take the clause; xa) 
paxpobyusi tx” airois, as an answer to the question. ‘He also exercises forbearance 
towards them” (the elect), meaning that the forbearance which he exercises is also 
forbearance towards them. But few will follow him in this view, especially when 
the following ay éuiv, which plainly introduces the answer, is taken into account. 

3 Repente, inopinato, Kuinoel et al. 4 So perhaps Rom. xvi. 20, 

5 So Rev. i. 1, xxii. 6. Both combined, Acts xii. 7, xxii. 18. 

6 Of, Matt, xxiv. 22 and parallels. 7 In opposition to Meyer. 
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proposed, however, not on the basis of the parabolic story, but 
merely in allusion to it, ver. 8b: “ But will the Son of man, 
where He shall have come, indeed" find the faith on the earth?” 
The article before “faith” intimates that this word is to be 
taken in the specific sense given in what goes before, not as faith 
in the Messiah generally,? but as the faith that does not let 
itself be deceived as to the certainty of the final redemption by 
the times of tribulation, and therefore perseveres unwearyingly 
in the prayer of faith for that redemption. In exhorting His 
disciples to such persevering prayer, the thought comes to the 
soul of Jesus, which in another place He expresses in definite 
prediction,*® that in the last times of tribulation many will be 
deceived. Hence the foreboding question. It is only of 
importance for the exposition of the parable in so far as it puts 
beyond doubt the pervading reference of the parable to the 
Parousia of Christ and the last times preceding it. 

After following to the end the parabolic narrative, along with 
the additional declarations of Jesus, it is not hard for us to define 
the general moral of the parable. According to the inference 
added by Jesus Himself, it consists in the exhortation to the 
disciples to constant prayer in the approaching days of tribulation 
and of delay in the coming of the Son of man, as the means by 
which they will infallibly bring in the longed-for deliverance at 
the end. It is evident how completely this harmonizes with 
the evangelist’s prefatory remark, that in addition to the pre- 
vious non-parabolic discourse to the disciples respecting the last 
times and things, Jesus also spoke a parable “ to the end that 
they ought always to pray, and not to faint,” ver. 1. 

Let us now see how this purpose is carried out in the parable. 
First of all a description was given of the critical position of an 
oppressed widow before an unjust judge, who refused her prayer 
for deliverance from her adversary. According to the context 
this can only be meant to describe the position in which the 
disciples of Jesus find themselves in the times preceding the 
advent of Christ. Like the widow in the parable, who as such 
is exposed without defence to her adversary’s ill-will, they will 
then be exposed without defence to the persecution of their 
adversaries oppressing them with unjust violence. And like as 
the widow in this position turns with her prayer for deliverance 


1 To be accentuated dpe. 2 Meyer. 
3 Matt. xxiv. 24 and parallels, 4. Cf. xvii. 22. 
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to the judge as the one whose duty it is to guard her rights, so 
will they then bring the like prayer to God, the guardian of their 
rights and judge of their foes. But they will experience the 
same fate with their request as the widow. As the latter ig at 
first refused the implored deliverance by the judge, so the 
salvation longed for and implored will not at once be granted 
them by God, but, contrary to hope and expectation, will be 
refused for a time. According to this view, therefore, the point of 
comparison between the position of the disciples and that of a 
widow consists simply in defencelessness against hostile oppression, 
not in the widowed condition itself, as though (as in several 
‘passages of the Old Testament inaptly quoted here*) the relation 
of the Church to God were here represented under the image of 
a wife forsaken of her wedded lord, whereas the disciples here 
stand to God in a quite different relation, namely, in that of 
complainants to a judge. In this case the introduction of the 
widow as an individual person contains no definite allusion to 
the single idea of the Church, just as little as the singular “ from 
my adversary” points to a single definite adversary, such as 
the prince of this world.? Thereby the position of the disciples, 
or as one may even say, of the body of disciples in those days 
of severe, long-continued persecution, is compared on one side (in 
relation to the persecuting foes) with that of a widow defence- 
less against her adversary, and on the other side (in relation 
to God) with that of a complainant, to whom the relief implored 

against unjust oppression is for a time refused by the judge. 
Certainly, similar as is the widow’s position to that of the 
disciples, which it serves figuratively to represent, there is an 
essential distinction in one point. The widow finds herself in 
presence of an unjust judge, who refuses legal relief, because there 
is no motive to give it in his audacious, unprincipled character, 
while the disciples are in presence of a God of justice, who, 
whatever motives in the hidden counsel of His wisdom cause the 
temporary refusal of help, really in virtue of His unchangeable 
justice can never permit the power of their enemies to prevail’ 
over them—the unjustly persecuted. But the reason of this 
distinction is not that the parable is imperfect and limping in 
this point. Rather the emphatic prefixing of the characteristic 
of the judge, as one utterly without principle before God and 
man, at the head of the entire narrative, shows that this. 
1 Hg. Stier et al. 2 Hg. Stier. . 
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distinction is introduced into the parable of set purpose as an 
essential point of contrast, and is consequently of importance 
as such for its moral. And, in fact, this contrasted distinction 
forms the starting-point from which the interpretation of the 
final part of the parable giving the solution of the widow's 
critical position must be carried out. For when the close of the 
narrative shows how the unjust judge, despite his want of 
principle, nay, expressly renouncing all motive implied in a 
remnant of conscientiousness, neverthicleas finds himself compelled 
to deliver the widow, simply because she threatens to make her 
coming and praying intolerable, it is clear that here the inter- 
pretation is not to be worked out in the way of simple comparison, 
but, as already more or less similarly,’ in the way of an inference 
a minori ad majus starting from that very distinction. Accordingly 
the interpretation is as follows. If the widow does not let 
herself be misled by the refusal of the wnjust judge, but, in 
presence of this man of injustice, whose moral character gives her 
not the least pledge of success, proceeds unweariedly with her 
prayer, relying on the power inherent in such prayer, how much 
less ought the disciples, when they find themselves in a similar 
position with respect to the God of justzce, to be led astray by the 
temporary delay of His help,—how much more is it then 
incumbent on them to persevere in their prayer for help, since 
they know that in imploring with their deliverance the triumph 
of justice over violence and wrong they are only praying in His 
mind! And if even the unjust judge, indifferent to him as are 
both the rights of the petition and the person of the petitioner, 
cannot at last resist the persistent prayer simply on account of 
the trouble it gives him, but decides to deliver the widow, how 
much less—such is the force of the inference added by Jesus 
Himself—will and can the God of justice resist the prayer of His 
people, and how much more will He grant the salvation sought— 
He who really needs no mechanical constraint to grant a prayer 
that seeks the intervention of justice against unjust persecution, 
and is presented to Him by His elect who are the object of His 
innermost love and care! What Jesus says at the close thus 
becomes a certainty raised above all doubt, namely, that although 
God delay long, He will yet shorten the days of tribulation for 
His elect that cry day and night to Him, and hasten the longed- 
for day cf their deliverance. 
1 xi. 5 ff., xv. 4 ff., 8 ff., xvi. 1 ff 
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_ We have thus seen the eschatological character of the parable, 
referring as it does everywhere definitely to the Coming of Christ 
and the times preceding it. And herein lies its essential 
distinction from the other parable of the Importunate Friend, 
apparently so like it, xi. 5 ff. The affinity in the teaching of 
the two is indeed unmistakeable, for both exhort to persevering 
prayer in the assurance that in this case the answer will infallibly 
come. Nevertheless the essential distinction remains, that the 
parable of the Importunate Friend commends persevering prayer 
generally as the right kind of prayer, whereas the present parable 
recommends it as the right course in a concrete necessity of the 
future, in the times of tribulation preceding the Parousia of 
Christ, the object of the prayer being here definite, namely, the 
final appearing of deliverance at the Parousia. On the other 
hand, it is certainly implied in the nature of the case that the 
exhortation in the latter parable, like the promise connected with 
it, although not proposed in the first instance as a permanent 
tule,! still finds a justifiable application to the disciples of Jesus, 
not merely in the final days of tribulation primarily considered 
here, but also in all similar times, because the presuppositions, 
on which the parable proceeds, are of a general nature and always 
seasonable, namely, the power inherent in persevering, earnest 
prayer on the one hand, and the divine justice and love 
irrevocably pledging its answer on the other. 


TuE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 
(Luke xviii. 9-14.) 


With chap. xviii. 8 the line of discourse begun in chap. xvil. 
20 has reached its end; and with chap. xviii. 9 a new example 
of the teaching of Jesus is added, without anything being affirmed 
or intimated respecting a connection of this section with the 
preceding eschatological teaching and the parable of the same 
import, xviii. 1 ff. For when it is said, ver. 9: “ And He 
spake also this parable to certain” ..., the hearers to whom the 
following discourse is addressed are neither the Pharisees, to 
whom chap. xvii. 20, 21 was spoken, nor the disciples, to whom 
chap. xvii. 22 up to xviii. 8 was spoken, but “certain” persons, 

1 In opposition to Diisterdieck on Rev. i. 1. 
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who are merely described by a type of thought peculiar to them, 
without reference to what precedes, and without defining their 
outward position. “And He said also” therefore simply attaches 
one utterance of Jesus to another in a general sense. In this 
way the question becomes superfluous, whether the following 
parable is or is not related in its contents to the preceding 
discourse. For, since no such reference is intimated by the 
historian himself, this question is only asked in the interest of 
‘the attempt to discover substantive points of view, under which 
Luke has combined the single examples of the teaching of Jesus,’ 
a point lying outside our province. By way of preparation for 
understanding the parable, we are remitted to the characterization 
of those to whom it was spoken, namely: mpds tTuvas tods Temros- 
Obras éf Eéavtois ote eioly Sixatos cat éEovOevodvtas Tods 
Nourrovs. It is self-evident that Néyerv mpds tive here as else- 
where means “ to speak to one,” there being no necessity to give 
up this obvious meaning and choose the far-fetched one, “in 
reference to one.”® They to whom the parable was spoken are 
accordingly more exactly defined as those “who trust im them- 
selves,” namely, in the particular respect “ that they are righteous,” 
4. in a state of blameless moral rectitude. Since, then, the special 
mention, that they put this confidence in themselves, is quite 
superfluous in the first clause, except to prepare for an antithesis, 
the second clause gives the antithesis: xal éfov@evodvtas tovds 
Aourovs. These people trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, but the others—not merely some others, but the totality 
of the others (rods Aowrods)—they despised, sci. as unrighteous. 
Hence they are not simply described as those who thought them- 
selves righteous, but as those who ascribed righteousness to 
themselves, whilst looking down on the mass of other men with 
scorn as unrighteous. The question has been asked, whether 
these people were Pharisees or disciples of Jesus. Against the 
former view it has been rightly observed,’ that Jesus would not 
have held up a Pharisee before Pharisees as a parabolic example. . 
The latter view is discountenanced by the characterization itself, 
which in such sharp outline certainly does not fit the declared 
disciples of Jesus. Against both views is the fact that, when the 
language of Jesus was specially addressed to one or the other 
class, Luke never elsewhere omits to mention it expressly. The 
persons to whom Jesus here speaks are consequently hearers of 
1 Cf. Introductory, p. 124, «* De Wette, Stier. 5 Schleiermacher, 
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Jesus, without being declared disciples, and on the other hand 
resemble the Pharisees in their style of thought, without being 
declared Pharisees. How they gave expression to their style of 
thought is not more precisely stated. Enough that in some way 
they made it known, and the answer of Jesus is given in the 
following parable, whose purpose is directed against the line of 
thought ascribed to them; and indeed not simply against self- 
righteousness, but more definitely against the self-exaltation by - 
reason of which any one fancies himself raised by the righteous- 
ness he thinks himself to possess above the rest of men in their 
unrighteousness. 

The parable begins, ver. 10: “Zwo men went up into the? 
temple” to pray.” The Jews of Jerusalem were accustomed to 
perform their prayers in the forecourt of the temple at the usual 
hours of prayer. For this end the two men go up there,—and 
at the same time, because, as is tacitly assumed, of the arrange- 
ment of fixed hours of prayer. But, although they go up into 
the same temple, for the same end and at the same time, they are 
quite different, “one a Pharisce and the other a publican.” They 
are separated from each other by the farthest conceivable distance 
existing in a moral and religious respect between the different 
classes of the Judaism of the day,—the one as a Pharisee, a man 
of strict and blameless legal observance ; the other as a publican, 
in public opinion not without actual contact with sinners living 
in open shame and vice, and even standing on a level with the 
heathen. 

The narrative then first dwells on the Pharisee, stating how he 
went through his prayer, ver. 11: ‘O Sapicaios orabels mpos 
éavTov TadTa Tpoondyeto K.7.X., 1.€. “ The Pharisee took his stand 
apart, and prayed thus.’ The conjunction of zpos éavréy with 
otabeis is. not merely necessary because of the isolation of 
oraGeis in the other case, but is also required by the connection 
with ver. 10. After the publican, as was unavoidable, has gone 
up with him by the same road, the Pharisee hastens, when he 
has reached the temple, to assume a distinctly separate position. 
And finally, the correctness of this conjunction is ratified by the 
manifest correlate paxpddev éoTws in the description of the 
publican’s prayer, ver. 13. It is said indeed that “he took his 


1 The temple of Jerusalem, situated on a hill. 
_ 20% iepdv, in distinction from 70 éyiov, the temple generally, inclusive of its fore- 
courts, halls, ete. : 
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stand apart” could only be expressed in Greek by otabeis Kal? 
éavrov (Acts xxviii. 16; Jas. ii. 17), but wrongly. In a verb 
of movement like “to take his stand, come there,” it was much 
more natural to say mpds éavtév. As amépyeoOas mpos éavToy 
means “to go where one is alone” (Luke xxiv. 12 ; John xx. 10), 
so otaGels mpds éavtdv here means: “he took his stand where he 
was alone.” ‘To whom the separation expressed in mpds éavTov 
refers is then stated in the context, in the other passages quoted 
above to the outer world generally (“to go home”), here to the 
other worshippers, and in particular to the publican. Whilst the 
conjunction with ora@eis is thus free from difficulty, the con- 
junction, on the other hand, with wpoontxero, generally preferred, 
must be held to be impossible. For even if mpos éavtov radta 
mpoonvyero could mean “with himself he prayed thus,” it is 
impossible to see what could be meant to be said characteristic of 
the Pharisee by the “with himself” so strangely put first. But 
mpocevyec Oat mpos éavtov would not mean “to pray with himself,” 
but “to pray ¢o himself”? Even in the combination with Aéyeuw 
(in the classics), pos éavrov means “to speak ¢o himself,” and in 
2 Mace. xi. 13,? avri8ddAXav mpos éavtdv does not mean offhand, 
“taking counsel with himself,’ but “to” or “towards himself,” ze. 
“taking counsel with himself.”* That in such combinations zpos 
éavtov is the same as to meaning as év éavT@, is immaterial to the 
present passage, because in the combination with mpocevdyeo Gan, 
by reason of the special meaning of the verb, this is by no 
means the case. Here the combination with mpos éavrdvy would 
only yield the notion of praying to oneself, a notion absurd in 
itself, and doubly so alongside the apostrophe 6 @eos.* 

To the attitude in prayer assumed by the Pharisee—apart from 
the rest of the worshippers—the words of prayer exactly corre- 
spond: ‘O Ocds, evyapioTd cou, Tt odK cit Borep of Aowmol TeV 
av0porav «7. He begins with “God, I thank Thee.” But we 
must not conclude from this language that the Pharisee is actuated 
by the lowly feeling that he owes what he is to God. That, on 
the contrary, the thanksgiving is merely the form of self-glorying 


1 Cf. 2.Cor. xiii. 7; Rom. xv. 30. 2 Quoted by Meyer. 

® The passage, Mark xiv. 4, quoted by Bleek, is quite dissimilar, for xa) Atyovres 
there is spurious, and spés taurods, as often, is equivalent to xpis &AAMAoUs. "Ayavax- 
rovvres apis tavrods thercfore means ‘‘expressing themselves indignantly to each 
other.” 

* Nor can the meaning be “‘ he prayed in reference to himself” (Hofmann), because 
in this way again nothing characteristic would be said. The publican does the same. 
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seemly in prayer to God, is shown by this, that im setting forth 
the object of his thanksgiving he says not a word of what God 
has done or given to him, and what he owes to God, but speaks 
only, on the one hand, of the sins and vices of others degrading 
them beneath him, and, on the other, of his own meritorious 
conduct raising him above them, ver. 12,—both, it is plain, 
equally little adapted to be the object of sincere thanks. In the 
form of thanksgiving he first of all boasts that he is not as the 
rest of men (of ovrot Tav avOpeétrwy, the remaining totality of 
men; cf. on ver. 9). It is a strong but characteristic expression 
of his disposition, that he thus contrasts the rest of men in a 
mass as corrupt with himself,—they stained with sin and vice,— 
he the spotless one. For by appositional predicates he describes 
them as Gpmaryes, aouxor, pwovyol. He emphasizes the offence 
against another’s property, whether by open violence (dpzrayes) 
or dishonest overreaching,’ and along with this the crime of 
adultery, as sins generally current among the corrupt mass of the 
rest of men,—the first two sins, because the sin against property 
seems the sin of sins to the money-loving Pharisee,? and also 
because the irritating spectacle of the publican especially sug- 
gested the mention of this species of sin, and then the sin of 
adultery as the sin associated above others with shame, without 
the mention of which the shamefulness of the behaviour “of the 
rest of men” would not be duly characterized. But as he lets 
us see even in this general enumeration that he is thinking of 
the publican, so afterwards he does not omit directly to mention 
him, adding to the general boast the personal comparison, “or 
even as this publican.” The 7 «ai here by an easy logical inexact- 
ness passes, not to another and different one, but simply from the 
general species (of Aowrol THv avOpwTrwy) to the special example, 
ovTos 6 TeA@vys. The pronoun ovtos is used scornfully =“ this 
one here.” On this publican, who is to him an extortioner and 
unjust in an eminent sense, the Pharisee looks down with special 
contempt. , 

To the guilt of other men degrading them beneath him, is now 
added his own meritorious conduct raising him above them and 
doubling the distance. He not merely stands clear of such 
transgressions of the law, of which others are guilty, but he even 
outdistances the law’s demands in his pious zeal. He thus 
heightens his boasting; and as he does so, the dependence of his 

1 43ix0, is to be taken here in this stricter sense. 1 Cipxyielas 

GOEBEL. s 
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language on 6 @eds, ebyapicrd cou even in a formal respect is 
lost, and therewith even the semblance of gratitude. He continues 
his boasting in an independent sentence, ver. 12: vnoreda dis ToD 
caBBdrov, arosexaTo Tava boa KTrdpat, ie. “I fast twice in the 
week, and give tithes of whatever (60a) I acquire”? The legally 
prescribed fasting once a year® he surpasses by fasting twice a 
week,* and the legally prescribed tribute of the tenth of the 
produce of the field and herd for the support of the Levites 5 he 
surpasses by tithing his entire income, from whatever source 
derived. Such is the force of the words: mdvta éca KxrTapat, 
which are not, with Meyer, Godet, e al., to be limited to the 
strict tithing of all, even the least produce of the field, down to 
the anise and cumin,® which the Pharisees exacted and rendered 
as a legal duty. 

The narrative then passes (ver. 13) from the prayer of the 
Pharisee to that of the publican: kal 6 Tedk@vns paxpolev Eotas 
ovx HOcrev «7%. The words paxpodev éotas again define, in 
correspondence with the orafels mpos éavtov in the account of 
the Pharisee, the attitude in prayer assumed by the publican. 
In consideration of this plain correlative relation, the same refer- 
ence must be left to the paxpobev éxtas as the otabels mpos 
éavrov had. If the latter words pictured the Pharisee standing 
apart from the crowd of worshippers in a place by himself, the 
former words picture a standing aloof from the other worshippers 
in the solitary background. There, it was a proud keeping apart 
and away, the Pharisee thinking himself too good; here, it is a 
timid remaining behind, the publican feeling himself too unworthy 
to unite with the rest of the worshippers. Thus standing afar: 
ovK HOErEV OSE TOs dPOarpors érrdpas eis TOV ovpavov. Instead 
of referring the climactic ovdé to the entire connected idea of 
lifting up the eyes or looking up to heaven, expositors strangely 
refer it merely to tovs dp0adpovs, thus getting the sense: “he 
would not lift up even the eyes” (to say nothing of the hands or 
arms).’ But, apart from the arbitrariness of such a supplement, 
it is impossible thus to separate the lifting up of the eyes and 

1 70 c@PBarov, here ‘‘the week,” cf. Mark xvi. 9; rod caPBdrov, genitive of time. 

* xray, not “possess,” which would be xéxrnues, but “acquire.” 

3 Ley. xvi. 29 ff. e¢ al. 

* According to Pharisaic custom, on the second and fifth day of the week ; cf, 
Riehm, Bibl. Handworterbuch, p. 425 f. 

> Lev. xxvii. 30, 32; Num. xviii. 21, 24. 6 Chap. xi. 42; Matt. xxiii. 23. 

7 Meyer, Nebe, van Oosterzee. 
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that of the hands, so naturally bound together in the attitude of 
prayer, as if the latter expressed a higher degree of confidence 
than the former. Really there is no need to supply the starting- 
point for the climax implied in ov6é, since it is given in paxpdbev 
éoT@s. The statement that he did not dare to unite with the 
other worshippers, is enhanced to the effect that he did not even 
dare to use the gesture otherwise natural to every worshipper to 
express the raising of the soul to God, “he would not even lift wp 
his eyes to heaven.” Why not is shown in the antithesis following : 
“but smote his breast.”1 Whereas the usual xérrecOar is the 
gesture of great sorrow in general,” téarewy To otHO0s here and in 
xxiii. 48 seems more strongly and definitely to be the gesture of 
sorrowful, penitent contrition. In such contrition, instead of 
lifting up his eyes to heaven like other worshippers, with bowed 
look and head he smites his breast (“ubi dolor ibi manus”), 
_ whilst saying (Aéyor): ‘O Oeds, iAdoOnri por TS dpwapTorg, i.e. 
“ God, be gracious to me the sinner.” In this brief but weighty 
prayer the emphasis falls on the two last words: T@ dwapTwr, 
and in keeping with this emphasis they are to be understood in 
the pregnant. sense. Not merely for himself as one sinner is like 
another does he pray, but for himself as ¢he sinner, distinguishing 
himself by the article as “sinner” from those who are not such, 
de. not in the sense and degree in which he is such. Only thus 
understood does this brief, pregnant confession of the suppliant 
correspond exactly to the special attitude he assumed in prayer,— 
in ashamed self-isolation from the other worshippers,—and to the 
special gesture with which he accompanies it, the smiting on the 
breast instead of the usual looking up to heaven. Only thus 
understood is the type of thought opposed to that of the Pharisee 
really expressed. For as, according to the Pharisee’s words, other 
men were all sinners to him and he only righteous, so conversely 
to the publican, according to his confession, all were (relatively) 
righteous, and he only the sinner. Hence follows the other 
distinction, that whereas the prayer of the Pharisee was simply 
a long self-glorying, but poorly veiled by the form of thanks 
without a word of petition,—with the brief, expressive confession 
of the publican is joined the just as brief prayer, groaned from 
the depths of a sorrow-riven heart, “ God, be gracious to me,” in 
which he implores from God, as a free gift of His mercy, the 


1 gic before +o or7bos (Rec.) is perhaps to be erased, with Tischendorf. 
2 Of. viii. 52, xxiii. 27; Matt. xi. 17, xxiv. 30; Rev. i. 7, xviii. 9. 
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experience of the favour of which he—the sinner—knows him- 
self to be destitute, and to which he has no claim. 

Herewith the narrative is at an end, so far as it relates outwardly 
cognizable events. For the going down to the house after the 
prayer is done is understood of itself, and does not need mention 
for its own sake. But the final decisive act here is a non- 
earthly, divine act, one removed from sight, such as can only 
occur in the typical parable, the narrative of which is itself 
directly religious For ver. 14 gives an asseveration of Jesus, 
having the previous narrative as its basis, respecting the success 
attending the publican’s prayer in regard to his relation to God, 
and respecting the position he thus gained before God in com- 
parison with the Pharisee. In the former respect the assevera- 
tion (Aéyo buiv, KaTEBn ovTos Sedcxatwpevos els TOV OlKOY avTOD) 
affirms that the publican went down to his house “ justified,” 
i.e. according to the obvious sense belonging to the word in this 
context, he went down with his prayer for grace to the sinner 
heard, and therefore made or declared just by pardoning grace. 
But, at the same time, the righteousness imparted to the 
publican is put into comparison with that of the Pharisee, wap’ 
éxeitvov at the close of the sentence being set over against 
KatéBn odTos Sedixatmpévos. So we must read with Lachmann, 
according to the best witnesses, instead of the unattested reading 
of the Recepta, # éxefvos, and the certainly well attested but 
meaningless 7) yap éxetvos, which may have arisen from the 
clerical error yap for wap being blended with the gloss 4 éxetvos. 
Those who maintain the genuineness of the last reading, in order 
to give the yap any meaning are driven to take the words: 4) yap 
éxeivos, with intolerable harshness, as an independent supplemen- 
tary sentence: “Or did then the other one go down justified?” 
the yap being added to strengthen the question.? On the con- 
trary, we adhere to the reading: zap’ éxelvov, the sentence 
running completely: “ This man went down to his house justified 
. beyond the other.’* But this cannot mean either that justification 
came to the publican in a higher and to the Pharisee in a lower 
degree, or that in the sense of an absolute preference justification 
was granted. to one and refused to the other.* Not the first, 
because justification on God’s part, in the sense in which it came 


+ Cf. Introduction, p. 6 f. 2 Winer, Gram. p. 302. 
* rapé with the accusative = supra, ultra, as in xiii, 2, 4; Heb. i. 9, et al. 
* Luther and most moderns, 
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to the publican, by its very idea cannot come to one in a higher 
and to another in a lower degree, but can only either take place 
or not take place. Nor, again, the second, because a granting or 
refusing of justification could only come into question in regard 
to the publican’s prayer, not in regard to the Pharisee’s, which 
so little sought a bestowal of righteousness that, on the contrary, 
it consisted merely in a boasting of the supposed possession 
already of a blameless righteousness. The comparison therefore 
cannot refer to the act of justification which does not come into 
question in the Pharisee’s case, but simply to the idea “just” lying 
in the word “justified.” The meaning of the comparison is, that 
the righteousness obtained by the publican through pardoning 
grace is better’ than that of which the Pharisee boasted on the 
ground of his works. In free translation, therefore: “ This man 
went down endowed with a righteousness better than that of the 
Pharisee.” Thus the judgment indirectly passed on the righteous- 
ness of the Pharisee is one not of absolute, but merely of relative 
condemnation. The inference at once suggested, that a righteous- 
ness which is exceeded by that of a forgiven publican and sinner 
is no righteousness at all, is left to the hearers themselves to 
draw. In order still further to confirm His asseveration, that 
the relation of mutual superiority and inferiority, which the two 
suppliants ascribe to themselves, was ‘reversed by God, Jesus 
then appeals to the general maxim elsewhere quoted by Him,’ 
which is also a law of the kingdom of God? “For every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled, but he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 

The comparison of this issue of the parable with the prefatory 
description of the type of thought of its hearers (ver. 9) at once 
reveals its purpose. J¢ is meant to show how perverse is the type 
of thought of those who claim to be righteous themselves, while 
despising the rest as unrighteous, since the precisely opposite line of 
thought, leading one to seek sin not in others, but in himself, 1s well- 
pleasing to God, and therefore the way to the true righteousness 
which God accepts. And this truth is pictured to view, as we 
have already found in a series of other parables, not by means of 
a figurative representation proper, but simply by describing a — 
particular example, so that here again what is needed in order to 
ascertain the purport of the parable is not an interpretation 
proper, but merely a correct generalizing application. 

1 Matt. v. 20, 2 Luke xiv. 11. 3 Matt. xxiii. 12. 
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Jesus pictures this truth to His hearers in the example of two 
men, proposing as the representative of the type of thought 
which He designs to oppose in His hearers, a Pharisee, a man of 
apparently exemplary righteousness, and as the representative of 
the opposite line of thought, a publican, according to the evil 
repute of his order a man of exemplary unrighteousness, the two 
therefore separated from each other in this respect by the widest 

‘eonceivable distance. The historical fact that the proud disposi- 

tion condemned was usual among the Pharisees, whilst many of 
the publicans came humbly and penitently to Jesus, merely 
supplied the outward occasion for the choice of these examples. 
The inner reason why Jesus chose just these examples is, that 
such a contrast was of necessity specially effective for the moral 
of the parable. For if the result in the present case was to 
show that the publican, as representing the second mode of. 
thought, was preferred by God above the Pharisee, as representing 
the first, then God’s approval of the second and disapproval of 
the first were certainly established for all cases. 

Jesus makes both men go up to the Temple to pray, and the 
point of His parable consists essentially in His making them 
speak im prayer before God. The question must be asked, for 
what end did Jesus give this special form to the description? It 
is obvious, first, that in this way He wishes to bring out into 
clear expression what is characteristic of the imner mode of 
thought of the two men. But for this purpose merely the form 
of soliloquy used in other parables would have sufficed! The 
intention of Jesus here consequently must have been something 
further. In making the two not merely speak to themselves, but 
speak am prayer to God, His intention is to show in what relation 
a man of the one and a man of the other disposition places him- 
self to God. He makes the rightness or wrongness of their type 
of thought to be tested by the attitude in which it places the 
to God. ; 

This first of all in the Pharisee’s case. In the separate 
position which he takes, and in the words with which he exalts 
himself as a model of righteousness above the mass of other men 
sunk in sin and vice, Jesus holds up to His hearers a true 
picture of their own mode of thought, ver. 9. When they see 
and hear this Pharisee pray,—the unmistakeable representative 
of their own type of thought,—they cannot help seeing in what 

Cf eg. xii. 17 ff., xvi. 3ff., xviii. 4f. 
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a perverse attitude to God they put themselves by such a course. 
For as the entire prayer of the Pharisee is summed up in 
enumerating the sins and vices of other men, and his own pious 
deeds, and boasting of the distance put between him and others 
by their guilt and his merit, so every one of like disposition 
stands before God as one who is self-sufficient in his fancied 
superior righteousness, and neither desires God nor needs Him, 
save as a spectator of his meritorious conduct, and a listener to 
his boasting. 

And when Jesus alongside the praying Pharisee also depicts 
the publican praying,—his standing-place the. solitary back- 
ground from timid shame, his bearing that of self-condemning 
contrition, his language the language of confession, calling himself 
the sinner in'a distinctive sense,—Jesus here paints before His 
hearers in sharp lines the image of the mode of thought precisely 
the opposite of theirs; the image of a man who, instead of 
trusting in himself that he is righteous, and despising the rest as 
sinners, ver. 9, knows and feels himself a sinner, whilst ascribing 
righteousness to all the rest. When they see and hear this 
publican pray,—the unmistakeable representative of the type of 
thought opposed to theirs,—they cannot help seeing how different 
such an one’s attitude to God is from theirs, and how much 
better. For as the publican pours out his whole heart before 
God in the supplication: “God, be gracious to me the sinner,” so 
every one who, like him, seeks sin in himself, and not in others, 
stands before God as one who knows himself lost without God, 
whose sole hope is God’s free grace, and whose sole prayer is 
a beseeching of that grace. That this latter attitude of heart to 
God, such as a disposition like that of the publican gives man, 
corresponds to the true relation of man to God, just as the 
attitude taken by the Pharisee in prayer to God is a perversion 
of that relation, is so plainly implied in the entire representation, 
without being positively expressed, that even the hearers of 
Jesus could not avoid receiving the impression. 

Accordingly the asseveration with which Jesus concludes the 
parable, ver. 14, is by no means unrelated to what has gone 
before, as if the narrative were merely an objective psychological 
description, to which the decisive judgment is now added in 
abrupt contrast. But this concluding asseveration respecting a 
divine act removed from sight merely deduces from the previous 
narrative the inference with which every one must agree who 
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has listened and understood rightly. As an inference, therefore, 
from the previous narrative, Jesus declares that the publican in 
the answer to the prayer, in which he committed himself entirely 
to divine grace, received a righteousness better than the righteous- 
ness in which the Pharisee presented himself before God as a 
worshipper unwarrantably condemning others’ sin and proudly 
boasting of his own merits, but neither desiring nor susceptible 
to divine grace. As certainly, therefore, as the publican’s type 
of thought makes him partaker of a righteousness better than 
that of the Pharisee, so certainly—thus is the meaning of the 
concluding asseveration to be generalized—will a similar mode 
of thought, because alone giving man the right, trustful attitude 
of heart to God, obtain the righteousness which is accepted by 
God as such, because the gift of divine grace; whereas a mode 
of thought like the Pharisee’s, whatever brilliant show of 
righteousness he may borrow from a spotless outward walk and 
the heaping up of good works, will pollute him in God’s sight 
with the guilt of uncharitable judgment and arrogant self- 
exaltation, so that his righteousness cannot stand beside the 
righteousness that is the gift of divine grace, 


1 Cf, x. 36, 37, 


PART IIL 
THE PARABLES OF THE LAST PERIOD. 


——<— 


GENERAL VIEW. 


THIRD series of parables meets us in the section of 

Matthew’s Gospel that embraces the period of the last 
journey of Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem, and the last days in 
Jerusalem. According to Matthew, Jesus spoke the first of these 
(xviii. 21—35)—that of the Unmerciful Servant—during His 
last sojourn in Capernaum, before leaving Galilee for ever, and 
entering on the last journey to Jerusalem. The second—that of 
the Labourers in the Vineyard—was delivered on the journey to 
Jerusalem through Persea (xx. 1-16). That of the Wicked 
_ Vinedressers (xxi, 33-44), with parallels in Mark and Luke, and 
that of the Royal Marriage-Feast (xxii. 1-14), belong to the 
teaching of Jesus in the temple at Jerusalem during the Passion 
week itself. And the two last—Zhe Ten Virgins and The 
Talents—hbelong to the eschatological discourse on the Mount of 
Olives after Jesus left the temple (xxv. 1-13, 14--30). 

Beside the parable last mentioned we shall finally place, for 
the reasons stated in the Introduction (p. 19), the exposition of 
the similar parable of Luke—Zhe Pounds—which, according to 
this evangelist, was spoken shortly. before the entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, and therefore also belongs, according to him, to the 
parables of the last journey. 


THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT, 
(Matt, xviii. 21-35.) 
During His last sojourn in Capernaum, before finally leaving 
Galilee for Jerusalem,’ Jesus had a conversation with the 


1 Cf. xvii. 24, xviii, 1, xix. 1. 
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disciples who constantly accompanied Him in His wanderings 
(xvii. 22), and therefore with the Twelve. In this conversation 
He gives them instruction in regard to His approaching depar- 
ture, then ever before His mind (xvii. 22, 23), as to the lowly, 
tender love they are to show to one another as His disciples. 
On occasion of the question proposed by them, who is great in 
the kingdom of heaven’ (xviii. 1), Jesus told them, first, that he 
is great in the kingdom of heaven who, like a child, renounces 
all claim to greatness above others, and humbly shows love to 
the little ones (vv. 2-5). Hence He further adjured them, with 
threatening solemnity, not to give offence to the little ones, 
vv. 6-9, and warned them not to despise these little ones, who 
are in high esteem before God, ver. 10,—so high, that each one 
of them is an object of God’s special care, the only purpose of 
which is to restore and save the erring.® Instead, then, of 
despising the little and weak, the disciples of Jesus are to 
imitate this divine care for the erring. In this sense the exhor- 
tation, vv. 15-17, joins on to what precedes. He that is in the 
position of one sinned against by a brother,‘ is to direct his 
whole effort towards restoring and regaining the erring one. 
For this end he-—the wronged one—must go to the wrong-doer 
himself, and offer him the hand of reconciliation, telling him his 
wrong alone. And if the erring one refuse to listen, he is to 
repeat the attempt in the presence of one or two witnesses, nay, 
even if the brother will not hear these, he is not to give him up, 
but to make a last attempt by invoking the aid of the Church. 
Only when the wrong-doer refuses to hear the Church summon- 
ing him to acknowledge his wrong and renounce his hostile 
disposition, may a disciple regard brotherly fellowship as at an 
end. 

We may leave the sayings of Jesus in vv. 18-20 out of sight, 
because the question of Peter, to which Jesus replies with the 
parable, goes back beyond them to vv. 15-17. In ver. 21 it is 
said: “Then came Peter (out of the circle of the remaining 
disciples, and to the Lord) and said: Kupue, twoodkis dpaptnoes 


1 Comparatively great, hence usiZay. 

? According to the context, those who had nothing to distinguish them above 
others but their perhaps weak faith in Jesus. 

3 See p, 196. 

* The reading of the Recepta: tv 0 duapricy cis ot 6 ddeAos cov, is to be adhered 
to (cf. Meyer), against Lachmann et al., who expunged és c#, according to some 
authorities, 
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eis eye 6 adeddos pov Kal adrjow ait@e; Ews éExtdus;” The 
construction: woodxis dpyaptnce ... Kal adjnow adTe, is a 
Hebraism for: Troodkus TO adekoO apapticavte adjoco. The 
future a¢jow here is used of what is to be taken as morally 
enjoined. Therefore: “ How often ought I to forgive my brother 
who sins against me? Until seven times?” Such a course 
towards the wrong-doer as Jesus has enjoined on His disciples 
(vv. 15-17), requiring the injured one spontaneously to seek to 
restore brotherly fellowship, and to go to the utmost limit of 
possibility in the attempt, necessarily has for its postulate that 
he on his part has not allowed brotherly feeling for the wrong- 
doer to be disturbed by the wrong suffered, and that as soon as 
the other acknowledges his sin, and desires forgiveness, he is 
willing from the heart to accord it. While considering the duty 
of forgiving a brother implicitly uttered in vv. 15-17, the 
question forces itself on Peter, how often the duty of forgiveness 
is to be exercised in regard to repeated offences. And indeed he 
puts the question more definitely, whether the obligation extends 
to seven times. The words éws émrdxs do not ask whether 
seven is enough, or whether it in turn is to be exceeded,’ but 
(which éws émrdxis can alone mean) whether the seven times 
must be observed, 7. whether he must forgive but once, or at 
most twice, or whether oftener, as far as seven times. The 
number seven is chosen as the limit of frequent repetition.” 
Jesus then said to him, ver. 22: “In no wise, say I, seven times,” 
a negative answer, to which, however, He does not oppose as 
an antithesis in the sense of the question: “Once or twice 
is enough,” but in surprising fashion gives an unlooked - for 
antithesis in the words: adAAa éws éEBSounkovtdkis émta, “e., 
adhering to the literal wording: “but wntil seventy times seven,” 
therefore not merely until seven times, but up to the limit of 
seven multiplied by seventy. As to meaning, then, this is 
equivalent to éSdouqKxovtdxis émraxis, only the second kus” is 
omitted as awkward, and thus the number seven multiplied by 
seventy stands alone with all the greater emphasis. There 
is consequently no reason, to say nothing of right, to change the 
seventy times seven, contrary to Greek idiom, into seven and 


1Zuther: ‘Is seven times enough ?” 
2 Hig. Gen. xxxiii. 3; Ps. cxix. 164; Prov. xxiv. 16; also Luke xvii. 4, 
-3 The second xs in distinction from the first, which multiplies the first number by 
the second, would point to each act of forgiveness being a repetition of the other. 
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seventy times which would be éSdouxjcovta émrdxis. Nor can 
the appeal to the similar passage, Gen. iv. 24, make any difference 
here. For that the latter passage is referred to here, is but a 
very uncertain conjecture, which would only gain probability in 
case of the agreement of the number in both passages. But 
when Jesus thus tells Peter to multiply the number seven, which 
seemed to him the limit of an often-repeated forgiveness, not 
merely with itself, but with its decuple, if he would reach the 
limit of the duty of forgiving, it is laid down that a disciple of 
Jesus must exercise this duty to a brother oftener than the latter 
will give him occasion for, or he himself can recount, and that 
consequently there is no limit in the number of a brother's 
offences beyond which forgiveness would not be a duty. 

With the words: dua todto apowwOn 7 Bacidela Tov ovpavav 
«.7..., Jesus then introduces the figurative history, ver. 23. But 
this can only mean: Because the case is as was just stated, that 
to a disciple of Jesus and member of the heavenly kingdom the’ 
duty of forgiving a brother is unlimited, “therefore the kingdom 
of heaven has become like,” etc. Jesus thus deduces the resem- 
blance of the kingdom of heaven to the incident to be related, 
not simply from the duty of placableness in general, but from 
the unlimited character this duty has for a disciple of Jesus. 
Accordingly, we expect to find that the narrative will exhibit in 
figure the unlimited nature of this obligation for one belonging 
to the kingdom of heaven. Respecting the preterite auo1dAn, see 
on chap. xiii, 24. See also there respecting the form usual in 
Matthew of introducing the figurative story by putting first the 
particular idea, to which the story is attached by a relative. So 
here: ou. % Bac. tr. odp. dvOpdm@ Bacire?. But the avOpar@ 
put first does not stand in contrast with the rav ovpaver, in 
order to distinguish, as would otherwise be natural to suppose, 
the Sacureds, used for comparison, as human and earthly from 
the heavenly king of the Baccdeia compared, but, as xili, 45,52, 
and xx. 1 prove, in order to set over against the heavenly king- 
dom the sphere of man’s natural life as a means of figurative 
representation. Therefore: “Zhe kingdom of heaven has become 
like a man (namely), a king,’—and now begins the narrative 
itself joined on by a relative—“ who wished to reckon with his 
slaves.” vvaipev Aoyov pera Twos, unusual elsewhere, here and 
xxv, 19 =“to make a reckoning with one.” The “slaves” here 

1 Hg. Bengel, Meyer, Lange, et al. 
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aré not slaves in opposition to the free, but simply slaves in 
relation to the king, therefore royal servants, officials of the royal 
house and court." And since they appear as those bound to give 
account to the king, they are to be regarded more definitely as 
managers of the royal treasure or property. The king has 
decided to hold a general reckoning with them, and to settle and 
call in the arrears of payments and contributions due. And 
forthwith we see him engaged in the execution of his purpose, 
when it is said further, ver. 24: dpfapévou 5& adtod cvvaipern, 
ae. “and when he had begun to reckon.” This does not mean that 
the following occurrence took place directly the reckoning began,’ 
but merely that, when the reckoning was going on, rpoonyOn? 
avT@ els dpeiheTys pupiov TardvTor, ic. “there was brought one, a 
debtor of ten thousand talents.” The els does not emphasize that 
one individual owed so much (Meyer), but merely distinguishes 
the one to be spoken of from the rest. The words: rpoonyOn .. . 
Operrétys, give the impression that he would fain have evaded 
the king’s notice, but that, when the general reckoning had dis- 
closed a debt of 10,000 talents due from him, he was brought 
forward as the one burdened with a debt of this magnitude. By 
TdXavTov, a designation of a sum of money taken from weight, 
we are not to understand the Jewish talent,* but the usual Attic 
talent, since only on this supposition does the comparison in value 
with the denarii afterwards, essential to the parable, come clearly 
out. An Attic talent = 60 (Attic) Mine, 1 Mina = 100 Drachme, 
a drachma being equivalent in trade to the Roman denarius ; 
therefore, 1 talent= 6000 denarii. Of such talents, each one 
being equal to 6000 denarii, the man owed no less than 10,000 
(altogether = 45 million marks, £2,250,000, others reckon some- 
what less). It must be observed not merely that a king’s (to 
some extent a kingdom’s) administration is in question, but also 
that the highest possible amount of debt, touching the limit of the 
conceivable, lies in the purpose of the narrative. Hence there is 
no ground for taking the considerably smaller Syrian talent 
(about = 1000 marks, £50) in order to reduce the amount. 
To the man who is brought before the king as owing so vast 


1Of, 1 Kings ix. 22, where the corresponding Jay is used both in the first and 


second sense side by side. 
2 Lange. 
3 So it must be read instéad of xpoonvivén, without difference of meaning. 
4 Reckoned by Winer (Handwérterbuch) at 2618 thalers (about £390). 
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a sum, the summons is naturally given to pay. And “since he,’ 
as was to be expected from the vastness of the sum, “had not to 
pay,’ the lord? commanded “him? to be sold, and his wife and 
children and all that he had.”* According to the Mosaic law, 
and also among other nations of antiquity, the debtor was 
responsible for his debt not merely with all his property, but also 
with his person, so that he might be sold to indemnify the 
creditor, and as he himself, so also his wife and children as the 
most precious part of his property.” The action of the king 
here’ therefore aimed not so much at punishing the debtor, to 
say nothing of his wife and children, as merely at pursuing the 
legal course usual in recovering money. Hence the conclusion 
of the command runs: Kat drodoPfvas, vc. “and payment to be 
made.” We need as little supply anything to this infinitive— 
such as “the debt” or “the proceeds”—as to the azrododvar at 
the beginning of the sentence. Here as there, the idea “to pay” 
stands absolutely. The command says that payment shall be 
neither respited nor reduced, but rendered in the way stated. 
The question, how far the proceeds of the sale will suffice to 
cover the debt, is left quite out of account. But the servant had 
scarcely heard this command of the king, by which he saw him- 
self handed over, with wife and children, to slavery, than he 
“therefore” (odv, in consequence thereof) “fell down and cast 
himself before him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all,” ver. 26. Here, as in chap. i. 11, iv. 9, the participle 
meooy is joined with the finite verb tpocextver—rirrev meaning 
to fall on one’s knees from an upright position, and wpockuveiy 
‘to throw oneself prostrate from a kneeling position. The two 
expressions do not, as in those passages, denote deferential wor- 
ship,* but imploring entreaty. The contents and form of the 
petition correspond exactly to the distressed circumstances 
of the petitioner. That he does not venture to ask for a 
sudden remission of his debt, but merely for patience, and that 
he supports this request with the promise to pay all, is only 


1 Zw with the infinitive = dvvewer; cf. Luke xii. 4. 

? abrod after xvpios is too weakly attested. 

® In the first place himself, «irév made emphatic in Greek by being put first. 

* txee is to be read, with Tischendorf, instead of «ix, the present for the imperfect 
in dependent sentences ; cf. Winer, Gram. p. 385. 

° Ex. xxii, 3; Lev. xxv. 39, 47; Amos ii. 6, viii. 6. 

6 2 Kings iv. 1 e¢ al. ’ Differently in ver. 34. 

® Therefore not, with Luther, ‘‘he worshipped him.” 
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natural in his circumstances, especially in view of the king’s last 
command: “Payment must be made.” Certainly he promises 
more than he can perform, considering the amount of the debt, 
but we must not on this account think him a deceiver. He is 
simply a man in distress, in his anxiety thoughtlessly giving the 
only promise that can rescue him from the difficulty of the 
moment, without soberly pondering the limits of the possible. 
And he does not ask in vain, as ver. 27 tells: “And the lord of 
that servant was moved with compassion, and released him,’ de. 
restored to him the freedom, of which he had deprived him by 
the command, ver. 25. So far, therefore, what the master does 
corresponds to the prayer of the servant: “Have patience with 
me,” in which the latter implored the non-execution of the 
command to sell. But the master in his compassion does much 
more to the servant than he asked. He extended his merciful 
relief, not merely to the momentary necessity, but also to the 
debt itself. Hence, the object being put first, the narrative 
continues: cal 70 daveoy adfcev ado, tc. “and (even) the debt 
he forgave him.” Advevov is properly “loan.” But every payment 
due, but not made and further delayed, is practically a loan, even 
without formal borrowing, which is not to be thought of here. 

In this way the lord had pity on that servant (rod SodAou 
éxetvov), as is circumstantially said instead of the simple avrod, 
not without intention. For this 7. 6. éxedvou at the close of the 
first section is now resumed with o SodAos éxeivos in ver. 28, 
where the second section of the narrative begins. Lachmann and 
Weiss would wrongly erase the pronoun éxeivos (after B) here as 
well as in ver. 27. It may seem superfluous, hence the omission 
is explicable, but only when the mutual correspondence of the 
pronoun in the two sentences, significant in this part of the 
narrative, is overlooked. We are to bear in mind that it was 
that servant, one and the same servant, that had received such 
treatment as was told in the first section, who now does as the 
second section is about to relate. Ver. 28 says: “ But that 
servant' went out and found one of his fellow-servants, who owed 
him a hundred denarii.” The number hundied is a number of 
multitude, and considered in itself it makes the amount of the 
debt not inconsiderable. Only by comparison is it trifling. For 
here denarii merely are in question, the minor coins of commerce ; 
there, we have to do with talents 6000 times greater. And even 
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the number of the denarii, although not inconsiderable in itself, 
how trifling against the 10,000 there! Yet we read: xal 
Kpatnoas aitcy érvuyey Aéyov K.7.X. The word mviyew, like 
amomviyew or ayxev, might indeed in itself stand figuratively 
for “torment, annoy.”? But from the circumstance that cpatjoas 
avtov precedes, which is only used of actual seizing, not figura- 
tively, and from the fact that the next words: Aéyav *Amodos 
K.T..., expressly distinguish the annoying language from the 
accompanying gesture, it is clear that here a real seizing by the 
throat is meant. According to Roman law, it was permitted the 
creditor, and not unusual, to seize the fraudulent debtor by the 
neck and drag him before the tribunal. Here the creditor does 
it with the words: "A7déos et Te ofe/dets. This reading, confirmed 
also by the Sinaiticus, decidedly deserves the preference above 6,re 
égeirers, the latter a natural but inconsiderate improvement. 
“ Pay, if thou owest anything,’ run the words. But this is by 
no means to be understood, in opposition to the context, as an 
expression of uncertainty, whether the one addressed is really in 
debt,” or as a courteous phrase of Hellenic urbanity ;* but, on the 
contrary, it is a sharp putting of the demand “ Pay,” as a demand 
following directly and inevitably, if anything is owing, from the 
simple fact, as we might say, “ Answer, if thou art asked,” and 
the like. Terrified, then, by the rough bearing of the creditor, 
the debtor does exactly the same before him that the former 
himself had done before the king, ver. 29 : récwy ody 0 ctvSovNos 
avTov (cis Tods odas adtod) mapexader adTov Aéyov, Maxpo- 
Oipnoov én’ éué, Kat (wdvta) dmodécw cot. Whether the 
words: eis tovs modas avtod,* should be erased or retained is 
doubtful, but immaterial to the sense. But the wdvra before 
atodéow is to be erased on weighty evidence, being evidently 
borrowed from ver. 26 and out of keeping with the insignificant 
sum, The sentence therefore runs: “ Then his fellow-servant fell 
down at his feet and besought him saying, Have patience with me 
and I will pay thee.” The words which he hears from the 
mouth of his kneeling fellow-servant are thus the same that he 
had addressed a short time before to the king in like way. Yet 
he remains unmoved, ver. 30: “ But he would not,” scil. exercise 
patience, to say nothing of his forgiving his fellow-servant his 
clebt, as had been done to himself, “but went and cast him into 


? Quast collo constricto (Kuinoel). ? Baumgarten-Crusius eé al. 
3 De Wette, Olshausen, 4 Cf. John xi, 32. 
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prison.” Nothing is said here of seliing the insolvent debtor, 
because no servant had such power against his fellow-servant. 
But he uses to the utmost the power which the law gives him 
over the person of his debtor, applying violence and throwing him 
into the debtor’s prison, and this, as is now added, “ till he should 
pay that which was due.” This sentence also, in stating the term 
up to which the debtor’s imprisonment is to last, according to the 
will of the creditor who cast him into prison, does not so much 
indicate the latter’s hope of repairing his loss by such means,— 
‘this might have been better effected some other way,—but rather 
the harsh inflexibility with which he determined to exact his 
rights from the debtor to the last farthing. However long it may 
last, he shall not be released “wnitil he has paid the debt.” 

The third section of the narrative tells of the retribution that 
overtook the servant for his unmerciful conduct, ver. 31: iSovres 
ody of avvdovrA0L avTodD Ta yevopmeva edvTHOncav adhddpa, Kat 
éNMovtes Suecdpnoav TE Kupio éavtadv Tavta Ta yevopeva, The 
verb Avzretoas must retain the signification “to be grieved,” and 
the too little attested signification “to be indignant” must not 
be fathered upon it.’ Still the object of the sorrow is not 
so much the debtor’s lamentable fate,? as rather the creditor’s 
lamentable conduct, as is clear from the fact that the persons 
grieved are described as the fellow-servants of the creditor, 
not of the debtor. Without doubt, avrod in ver. 31, like 
avrov in ver. 32, must be referred back to the subject of ver. 30. 
When his fellow-servants saw how he, himself just set free, 
dragged his debtor to prison, as his fellow-servants they were 
sorely grieved for him and his conduct. That only a being 
grieved is spoken of, not a being angry, corresponds with their 
position as fellow-servants ; anger with servants is reserved for 
the lord (see ver. 34). Seeking help in their grief, “they came 
and told their lord® exactly all that was done.” Aracadety, 
properly “to make plain,’ then also “to tell exactly,’ * here 
joined with the corresponding 7dvra ta yev.: They recounted at 
length the entire proceeding, with all its grievous circumstances. 
And not in vain did they turn in their trouble to their lord, who 


1 Kuinoel, Bengel. 2 Weiss, 

3 ¢, xup. tavray is to be read on decisive testimony instead of airay, As to their 
lord, they cherish the confidence that he will afford relief to the just sorrow and 
complaint of his people. 

4 Cf. 2 Mace. i. 18. 
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is also the unmerciful servant’s lord. For “then his lord called 
him unto him, and saith to him:” Aodre movnpé x.7.d., ver. 32. 
The blame expressed in the word “ wicked” cannot, of course, refer _ 
to the hypocritical guile and wickedness which the servant is 

supposed to have cherished in his heart even on his request in 
ver. 26,' since we have found nothing of all this, but merely to 
the conduct to his fellow-servant described in vv. 28-30. But 
we need not on this account narrow the general idea sovypds 
into that of hard-heartedness,? but the adjective wovnpos, just as 
in xxv. 26 and Luke xix. 22, is to be closely joined with the 
noun which it qualifies. He is called wicked in his position as 
servant, one who has proved himself a wicked servant. In what 
sense, the next words of rebuke show. The king first reminds 
him how he, the lord, acted to him in the like case: “ All? that 
debt of thine I forgave thee, because thou besoughtest me.” The 
last clause: “ because,” etc., especially recalls the similarity of 
the case, in which the king then stood to him, to that in which 
he himself afterwards stood to his fellow-servant. The king was 
addressed with imploring entreaty by him, as afterwards he 
himself by the fellow-servant, and on this entreaty of his the 
king showed such mercy. Hence the inference, addressed to 
him in convincing interrogative form, ver. 33: “ Shouldest not 
thow also have had mercy on thy jfellow-servant, even* as I had 
mercy on thee?” Wad he been not a wicked, but a righteous 
servant, he would have acted after the pattern of his lord ; in the 
spirit shown to himself, he must needs have exercised the same 
mercy to his fellow-servant that his lord had exercised to him. 
Close in the wake of the rebuking word follows the punishing 
act, ver. 34: Kal dpytoOels 0 Kvptos avTod Trapébwxev avTov Tots 
Bacaviotais ws ob amodd rav TO ddeidopevov. Of course, in 
kal opytoOels being put first the meaning is not, that he first 
became wroth after uttering the words, vv. 32, 33; but here 
first is there occasion to mention it, because now the pinche 
is to be spoken of, in which he gave expression to his righteous 
anger with the unmerciful servant. This is the distinction 
between the order issued by the king now and the one issued at 
the reckoning with the servant, ver. 25, and revoked, ver. 27. 
There, the kines only concern was for, the payment of the debt 
and the use of the requisite means. Here, the king having 
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become angry, the purpose of his order is the infliction of severe 
punishment. The question is therefore no longer the payment 
of the debt, but the requital of the unmerciful one for his 
unmercifulness. For, although it is said here, he delivered him 
to the tormentors “ wnéil he paid the whole debt,’ the reference 
is far less than in ver. 30 to a payment of the entire debt to be 
realized in this way; but the same term, and in this case 
certainly reaching in infinitum, which he himself with implacable 
harshness had assigned to the durance of his fellow-servant, is 
now assigned in strict retribution to his delivery into the hands 
of the tormentors. He, too, shall not be released until he has 
paid the entire debt, immeasurably vast as it is. The revocation 
of the previous remission is presupposed at once, no formal 
justification being necessary in the case of a king ruling 
with absolute power. The immeasurableness of the term also 
decides the acceptation of the chief clause: delivered him to 
the tormentors. For although Pacavorai signifies primarily 
“ tormentors,” the idea is inconceivable in the light of the 
figurative story, that the Bacavorai are to torment the 
delinquent with their instruments of torture, until he has paid 
the whole debt ; but the word “ delivered” simply implies, that 
they are to keep him in their custody until the term mentioned, 
certainly an endless one. Although, therefore, it cannot be said 
offhand that Bacavorai here signifies SecpopiAaxes’ merely, 
in the present connection the former by the nature of their 
ealling simply come into view as a special class of the latter, and 
the delivery of the unmerciful one into their hands can according 
to the context mean nothing but that he was given up to the 
roughest class of prison-attendants to be kept in hard, painful 
durance. Consequently, according to the strict law of just 
retribution, the king simply does to the servant as he himself had 
done to his fellow-servant, he casts him into prison until he has 
paid the debt; cf. ver. 30. Because he had not done to his 
fellow-servant as the lord had done to him, the lord now does to 
him as he himself had done to his fellow-servant, only that-—and 
herein lies the terror of the retribution— the immeasurably 
higher amount of his debt renders his durance specially painful, 
and, moreover, leaves him without any prospect of its termination. 

The narrative having come to an end, Jesus at once adds the 
interpreting word, ver. 35: oftws cal 6 matip pov 6 ovpdvos 
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mroumoer piv, cay py apie Exactos TO AOEAAGHP avTod amo TOV 
Kapdidv ipav (ta rapantopata avtdy). The words in brackets, 
are probably a spurious explanatory addition from chap. vi. 14, 15, 
so that, according to the original reading, dpvévae here, as in 
ver. 21 and often, stands absolutely and without object. “My 
heavenly Father,’ or “ My Father who is in heaven,” is a desig- 
nation of God especially common on the lips of Jesus in Matthew, 
and apparently convertible at will with the no less frequent “your 
heavenly Father” in addressing the disciples. But then we 
must neither seek in the phrase “ heavenly” a specially designed 
antithesis to the “ certain king,” ver. 23, nor in the “ my Father” 
for “your Father” a special intimation that God cannot be called 
the father of an implacable man.’ The passage of like meaning, 
Matt. vi. 15 (Mark xi. 26), where “your Father” is found, tells 
against the latter view. It can only be said, that here and 
wherever Jesus gives His disciples teaching or assurances re- 
specting God, calling Him “my Father,” the assurance acquires 
special emphasis, inasmuch as in reference to what He desires to 
affirm of God He does not fail to assert the unique relation of Son 
in which He stands to God, a relation including in it mutual 
knowledge.” ‘With such emphasis He gives the assurance: “ So,’ 
ie. mutatis mutandis, just as the king, ver. 34, did to the 
servant, “shall also my heavenly Father do to you, if ye do not,” 
etc. Wherein the analogy, intimated in “so,” between the 
conduct to be expected of God and the conduct of the king, 
described in ver. 34, consists, the interpretation will show in the 
right place. But so much is clear at once, that Jesus threatens 
His disciples with divine punishment, in the case put by 
Him, namely, “2 ye forgive not every man his brother from 
your hearts.” To adehpd avtod it is said, not 7S wAnciov 
avrov. Here therefore it is not, as in the discourse preceding 
the parable, primarily their conduct to other men generally that is 
spoken of, but the tender love which the disciples of Jesus, who 
as such are brethren,’ are to show one to another. Then “from 
your hearts” is specially added to “forgive.” But this does 
not mean a forgiving from heartfelt sympathy in opposition to 
one from stoical apathy,’ for the latter feels no injury and there- 
fore grants no forgiveness, but forgiving “from your hearts” has 
its simple contrast in the forgiveness not springing from the heart,’ 
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which indeed is accorded and promised, but not without inner 
reluctance, a bitter remnant of ill-will being left in the heart. 
Only on the supposition of such a remnant of bitterness being found 
in the heart, despite the forgiveness outwardly accorded, is such 
a counting of a brother’s already-forgiven sins possible as was 
implied in the question of Peter in ver. 21: “ How often shall 
I forgive ?” since the sins forgiven from the heart, and therefore 
entirely, no longer come into account, even as to their number. 
We thus find ourselves remitted by the interpreting word of 
Jesus to His answer to Peter’s question directly preceding the 
parable (ver. 22). From the comparison of the two declarations 
with each other, and with the intervening parable, the purpose 
of the latter is clear. Jesus there said to Peter, that the duty of 
forgiving a brother is not limited, as Peter thought, to a certain 
number of sins, but is unlimited and unconditional. When, 
further, He deduced from this the similarity of the kingdom 
of heaven to the narrative of a servant who, after special 
experience of his lord’s clemency, inexorably stands on his rights 
against a fellow-servant in debt to him, and thus inevitably 
incurs the heavy wrath and sentence of the king, concluding with 
the interpreting word: “So also shall my heavenly Father do to 
you, if ye forgive not every one his brother from your hearts,’— 
the unmistakeable purpose of the parable is to show that to a 
member of the kingdom of God, in virtue of the special position in 
which he stands in relation to God, the implacable refusal to forgive 
a brother in every case, and without regard to the number of 
offences to be forgiven, is a sin, by which he will infallibly forfeit 
his own state of grace, and incur the judgment of the wrath of 
God. It is also clear what function belongs in the carrying out 
of this purpose to each of the three parts of which the narrative 
is built up. The first part lays a basis for the sequel, sketching 
in the special position of the servant a picture of the position in 
which every member of God’s kingdom stands to God in refer- 
ence to his own debt. Next, the second part shows, by 
describing the hard-hearted conduct of the same servant to his 
fellow-servant, the contradiction in which a member of God’s 
kingdom puts himself with his own position by implacably refus- 
ing to forgive a brother; upon which the third part, with the account 
of the king’s sentence upon that servant, testifies the divine judg- 
ment that will be the infallible result of such non-forgiveness. 
Within this framework the interpretation of the particula 
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incidents is to be worked out. In reference to the first part, it 
is above all to be borne in mind that its purpose is merely to lay’ 
a basis for what follows. First of all, the point is to obtain in’ 
the sphere of earthly relations the necessary conditions under 
which the servant in the parable may serve as a warning to the 
disciples of the wrong and guilt of non- forgiveness. When, 
therefore, we are told first of a reckoning held by a king with 
his servants, then of one being produced who was burdened with, 
a debt unmeasurably great; further, of the issue of a royal com- 
mand for payment to be made by selling the debtor and his. 
whole property ; again, of the servant falling down on his face: 
with the prayer for patience; and finally, of his release with his. 
entire debt forgiven —these incidents are not meant, each one: 
separately and in the same order and dramatic combination, to 
represent a series of definite corresponding incidents im the 
sphere of God’s kingdom. For however readily the two inci- 
dents last mentioned (vv. 26, 27) suggest a reference to the 
sinner’s repentance and the act of absolution following it on 
God’s part, it is impossible in a similar way, as ought neces- 
sarily to be done, to interpret the preceding incidents—the 
king’s reckoning with the whole body of his servants, the pro- 
duction of one specially laden with debt, the command to sell 
him and make payment—of a corresponding series of incidents 
preceding the act of repentance and the act of absolution in the 
sphere of God's kingdom. Moreover, the wording of the ser- 
vant’s prayer (ver. 26), however appropriate in the mouth of a 
distressed debtor before his creditor, is thoroughly unsuited to 
express figuratively the true nature of the sinner’s repentance 
before God, and not seldom has led to a question so strangely 
confounding figure and thing as this, whether the penitence of 
the servant was sincere or merely hypocritical. Rather, the 
entire series of events in the first part of the parable is freely 
imagined and combined in the present manner for the purpose of 
putting the servant, who is to be a warning example to the 
disciples, in a position in relation to his lord which shall repre- 
sent in figure the position of the members of God’s kingdom in 
reference to their own indebtedness to their heavenly King. For 
this purpose he must appear, on the one hand, as laden’ with an 
enormous debt to his lord, which he is unable to pay, and which, 
if legal measures are taken against him, must bring him to ruin 
with all he has. He is represented in this light by the story of a 
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king reckoning with his servants, one of whom appears laden 
with an enormous debt, and of a decree being issued in accord- 
ance with the law of debt to sell the debtor, with wife and 
children, and all he had. But, on the other hand, he must 
appear as one conscious that his lord has remitted this whole 
vast debt from mere sympathy with his distress. Hence the 
further narrative of the praying and beseeching on the anxious 
debtor’s part in the words descriptive of his anxiety and dis- 
tress: “Have patience with me, I will pay thee all,” and of the 
lord’s compassion thus awakened moving him freely to release 
the debtor and remit the debt. Now the servant is seen to 
be in a position in relation to his lord in which the hearers of 
the parable must recognise the position in which they stand in 
reference to their own debt to God. And here, where at the 
close of the first part of the parable we are able to review its 
result, the interpretation must be put as follows: Like as the 
servant is laden with an enormous debt to his master, which he 
is unable to pay, and therefore must go to ruin with all he has, 
if the king insists on payment, so the members of God’s kingdom 
are consciously laden with an enormous debt of sin to God, which 
they will never be in a position to make good, so that they must 
be lost, with all they are and have, if God exacts satisfaction. 
But, like as the servant, despite the enormous size of the debt, 
not merely sees himself spared by his lord, from sympathy with 
his anxious entreaty, but also sees his entire debt remitted, so 
the members of God’s kingdom as such are certain that, merely 
on the prayer of their contrite spirit and broken heart, God, in 
pity, has not merely treated them with forbearance, but also 
forgiven their whole enormous debt of sin. The correlation of 
the two ideas of remitting a debt and forgiving a sin, which is 
the pivot of the entire parable, appears all the more distinctly in 
the Greek, as the two ideas are expressed by the same word— 
aduévat, cf. vv. 21, 25, and 35. 
Because of the similarity of the servant’s position to that 
of the disciples, as regards their indebtedness to their Lord, the 
description in the second part of the narrative of the unmerciful 
conduct of the former to his fellow-servant in debt to him 
becomes a warning against like unmerciful conduct on the part 
of the latter to a brother who has sinned against them. The 
warning lies first in the exposure of the glaring contradiction of 
such a course with their own state of grace. Like as the servant 
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was met by’a fellow-servant who owed him a hundred denarii (a 
great number of such coins indeed, but still merely denarii), while 
Glents had been forgiven to him, and only a hundred denari, 
while ten thousand talents had been forgiven to him; so every- 
thing with which one brother can fopameel medion however 
ates the latter may have sinned against him, is still infinitely 
little in comparison with his own Gone which God has forgiven. 
For how light the weight of such offences as one bagihes can 
commit against another in comparison with the infinite gravity 
belonging to every offence of man against God—of the creature 
against the Creator! And how small is an apparently vast 
number of offences, such as one brother can impute to another, 
compared with the incalculable number of offences which he 
himself has committed against God! The interpretation must 
proceed in this definite way, provided we are right in supposing 
that the contrast is twofold; first, between talents and denarii; 
and secondly, between the high number ten thousand and the, 
although not inconsiderable in itself, yet to the former one insig- 
nificantly small number one hundred. Therefore, as glaring as 
is the contradiction in which the servant puts himself with his 
own position by roughly demanding payment from his fellow- 
servant, and also by not remitting his debt when the latter les 
suppliant before him, as he himself was forgiven shortly before, 
but instead, exacting his right to the uttermost,—so glaring is 
the contradiction in which a disciple of Jesus puts himself with 
his own state of grace by insisting on satisfaction for the sins of 
a brother against him, and, instead of granting forgiveness in 
remembrance of the forgiveness he has himself received, making 
his brother suffer for his sin until he has made full satisfaction. 
It is evident how in this way the particular features of the 
figurative story have received their due within the limits of the 
interpretation. 
Finally, the inevitable consequence which such conduct, pre- 
cisely because standing in gross contradiction with a believer's 
own state of grace, must have on this state itself, transforming 
the divine grace into wrath and punishment for the unmerciful, 
is shown in the third part of the parable by the account of the 
punishment inflicted by the king on the servant. We were told 
first in this part that the fellow-servants, when they saw this, 
reported it to their lord. This might seem a feature of the narra- 
tive merely added by way of transition to what follows, incapable 
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of special interpretation, since God—the All-knowing One—does 
not need events to be reported to Him by others. But if the nar- 
rator nierely needed such a means of transition, the simple dcovcas 
ody 0 Kiptos TA yevoueva Kt. would have sufficed. When, on 
the other hand, it is expressly mentioned that the fellow-servants, 
seeing such conduct, were sorely grieved, and told everything that 
was done exactly to their lord, as the one from whom they confi- 
‘dently expected protection and redress, this element of the 
narrative is far too strange and emphatic for it not to demand a 
special interpretation. And this interpretation can only be the 
following: Similar conduct on the part of a disciple of Jesus 
must needs awaken great grief, such as the conduct of that 
servant awakened, in those who are fellow-disciples and fellow- 
members of God’s kingdom. And as his fellow-servants seek help 
from their lord with a common, earnest complaint’ against the 
conduct of that servant, so a complaint must rise with one accord 
before God from the disciples against such a disciple, with zealous 
earnestness they must beseech from their Lord divine redress for 
such a scandal. And all the more infallibly will that happen of 
which the close of the parable tells, As little as the servant would 
have justification or defence before the king, so little justification © 
or defence would an unforgiving disciple have before God, in answer 
to the question: “All that debt of thine I forgave thee, because 
thou besoughtest me,—shouldest not thou also have had pity on 
thy fellow-servant as I had pity on thee?” Therefore, like the 
man in the parable, he would be found a wicked servant before 
God, because he did not act to his brother in the spirit shown by 
his heavenly Lord and King to him, but sinned against the spirit 
of divine compassion by his want of mercy. For this reason, as 
certainly as the inevitable consequence there is that the king, 

who formerly showed himself so. gracious to the servant, now 
burns with anger against him, so inevitably will God’s pardoning 
grace be changed for the unforgiving into retributive wrath, 
And as there the angry king inflicts severe retribution on the 
servant, doing to him as he had done to his fellow-servant, and 
delivering him to prison until he has paid his whole debt, so 
will God in anger deal with the unforgiving sinner exactly as he 
himself dealt with his brother, and visit upon him his sins 
against God in their vast weight and number, delivering him to 
the pain of just punishment, and refusing to remove it, unless he 


1 The earnestness lies in Yacapnoay. .. waved. 
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render to the holy God the impossible thing which he thought 
himself justified in demanding from his brother,—full satisfac- 
tion for all his sins. “Delivered him to the tormentors” 
is now exhaustively interpreted in the sense of the parable. 
The meaning simply is, that strict retribution for his own 
sins against God, and delivery to pain, corresponding to their 
greatness and weight, await him who forgives not his brother, a 
statement which certainly indirectly suggests reference to the 
pain of Gehenna. But there is no direct allusion to Gehenna, 
neither in the mention of the “ tormentors,” as though picturing it 
without Biblical analogy as a place where the lost are tormented 
by evil angels,’ for no tormenting of the delinquent was referred 
to, but simply a delivery of him into their custody,—nor in the 
conception of imprisonment, so that the prison as such would be 
Gehenna, for the prison thought of in ver. 34 appears merely as 
the correlate to the prison mentioned in ver. 30. The former 
can as little require a definite interpretation as the latter. In 
the same way the interpretation has declared, and the examina- 
tion of the course of the narrative has proved, that the clause: 
“till he should pay all that was due,” contains no intimation of any 
ceasing of hell-punishment at some term of the future (purgatory) ; 
but, on the contrary, is meant to intimate the endless duration of 
the punishment, to which, by the law of retribution, he who 
cherishes resentment against his brother is exposed until full 
satisfaction is rendered. 


THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 
(Matt. xx. 1-16.) 


From chap. xix. 1 onwards we find Jesus no longer in Galilee, 
but journeying on the road through Persea to the borders. of 
Judea. It was on this journey * that, in reply to a young man, 
who asked what good thing he must do to have eternal life, and 
in particular what he still lacked after, as he supposed, keeping 
the commandments, Jesus said: “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell what thou hast and give to the poor; and come, follow me,” 
vv. 16-21. The first demand: “Sell what thou hast,’ stands, 
of course, in very close connection with the second: “Follow me.” 

1 Nebe and the ancients, 2 Cf. ver. 15 with ver. 16 ft. 
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The selling of what he has is required as a means to the end; 


in this way the young man will be able to begin to follow Jesus. 
But according to the context the entire demand is put forward as 
the condition of possessing the eternal life, which the young 
man wished to secure (cf. ver. 16). Nevertheless, before uttering 
the chief demand : “ Come, follow me,” on the fulfilment of which 
the possession of eternal life will depend, Jesus is careful to add 


_ to the first demand, referring to the sale of his property, the special 


promise: “and thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” Accordingly 
this treasure in heaven cannot be identical with eternal life itself, 
but must be a special compensation reserved for him in heaven 
in return for the surrender of his earthly treasures, a com- 
pensation to be given him in the future kingdom of God, when 
he enters upon eternal life, along with the latter. But when. 
the young man heard this demand, he went away sorrowful, for 

he had great possessions (cf. ver. 22). 

_ The question which Peter puts to the Lord in ver. 27, after 
the parenthetic remarks of Jesus, vv. 23-26, undoubtedly refers 
to this occurrence. The question runs: “Lo, we (jets in 
contrast with the young man) have left all and followed Thee; 
what then (Zpa) shall we have?” From the fact of Jesus 


_ promising the youth a special compensation for the sale of his 


possessions, Peter infers that for them—the Twelve—who have 
left every earthly possession to follow the Lord, and have thus 
really done what the youth refused to do, a special compensation 
is reserved in heaven, and asks in what this compensation 
consists. That we have rightly understood the meaning of the 
question is confirmed by the answer of Jesus, ver. 28: “ Verily 
I say unto you, That ye which have followed me (sez. giving up 
every possession), in the regeneration (of the world to be the 
scene of God’s eternal kingdom’) when the Son of man shall sit 
on the throne of His glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” The more precise examina- 
tion of the import of these words lies outside our province. We 
have only here to note, that according to this promise the special: 
sacrifices made by’the Twelve in leaving all to follow Jesus fully 
will, as matter of fact, be recompensed by a position of special 
influence in the Messianic kingdom of the future. The point in 
question is not participation in the kingdom of God in general, 
but a reward of special grace and honour reserved for them in 
1 Isa, Ixy. 17. 
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heaven, to be given to them when and if they enter upon the 
eternal life of God’s kingdom, along with that life. And when 
Jesus immediately proceeds, ver. 29: “And whosoever (amas 
éo7ts) has left houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother 
. . . for my name’s sake, shall receive a hundredfold, and shall 
inherit eternal life,” this is plainly nothing but a generalization 
of what has just been said to the Twelve. Not the Twelve alone 
will receive special compensation for their special sacrifices, but 
every one who has made special sacrifice in confessing Jesus, will, 
just like the Twelve, “receive a hundredfold, and inherit eternal 
life.” Thus two things are clear. First, that the promise: vroAAa- 
Traclova Anpryeras, cannot be understood in the present context 
of a reward in this life, but only of a recompense for self-denying 
confessors reserved to the future kingdom of God and bestowed 
on them there; that therefore the same utterance in the parallel 
passages in Mark’ and Luke” (where the special promise to the 
- Twelve is wanting, and a distinction is made in the now general 
and independent promise between a manifold recompense “in 
this time,” and the eternal life “in the world to come”) has 
by no means a contradictory although a different meaning from 
the one necessarily given by the passage in Matthew with its 
simpler wording and more complete context. Nor can the 
appeal to those parallel passages justify an attempt to refer the 
future Ajpyeras in the present passage to a quite different 
period from the immediately preceding xaOicec@e and the 
immediately following «Anpovownoe. But, on the other hand, it 
is just as clear that by the manifold gift, which self-denying 
confessors shall receive in the future kingdom of God, must be 
understood here also a special recompense not identical in itself 
with the possession of eternal life, a recompense to be given to 
every one for the special sacrifices he has‘made for Jesus’ sake just 
as much as to the Twelve ; that therefore the two clauses 7oAXaTH. 
Ajuraperar and €. aidy. kAnpovourjoes mean, not the same? although 
closely related things, and the «ai joining the two clauses is the 
usual “and,” not a Kal epexegeticum, which, moreover, would be 
exceedingly harsh here. The promise is to the effect, that in 
the future kingdom of God every one shall receive manifold ‘ 
recompense for his special sacrifices, and in addition shall inherit 
the supreme blessing of eternal life. 
After Jesus has given this reply to Peter’s question, with &é 
1x. 29, 30. ? xviii. 29, 30. 3 Meyer, Weiss, eé al. 
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He turns to a qualifying utterance intended to guard what was 
said against a natural misunderstanding, ver. 30: oddol 88 
écovTat TpaTou (dvTes) éoxaror, Kal CSea écovtat) éayatot 
(dvtes) mpato. The words in brackets show how the gnomo- 
logical brevity of the utterance is to be filled up in the two clauses. 
There i 1s no reason to depart from this obvious mode of supple- 
menting the sentence, which assigns the preceding words mpétoe 
and éoyarou in each clause to the subject, and the following 
words éoxyarou and mparov to the predicate, and to invert the 
relation. Since the future écovtas can only be referred to the 
same period as all the preceding futures in vv. 28 and 29, the 
sentence affirms that many who were first in the kingdom of God 
’ on earth shall be last in that kingdom hereafter, and the converse. 
Moreover, the twofold reference in which the wp@tou or éoyaror 
elvat is meant first in the present and then in the next life, 
results from the position of the saying in the context as a 
qualifying addition to the promise given in vv. 28 and 29. The 
inference which it seems so natural to the ambitious heart of 
man to draw from what had been said is this, that, if every one 
shall receive manifold recompense in the future world for special 
sacrifices for the sake of Jesus, they who take a pre-eminent 
position in this life by the greatness of their services may reckon 
on a special reward in the next life. But, denying this 
apparently logical conclusion, Jesus says it will by no means be 
the case, many who were first in amount, of service will be last 
as regards amount of reward, and conversely. That this 
meaning of the utterance naturally follows from the previous 
tenor of the discourse, can scarcely be denied. If, however, 
the meaning is otherwise understood, the force of “all” being 
arbitrarily assigned to “many,”* or the difference between first 
and last in this life being referred to the earlier and later 
period of entering the kingdom of God, without the inverting of 
the relation in the next life being also logically referred to a 
temporal relation of earlier and later, the reason is that it is 
thought necessary to determine the meaning of the saying 
prematurely by the following parable instead of by itself and the 
previous tenor of the discourse. But in so far as the saying is 
and is meant to be enigmatical, its elucidation must, no doubt, 
be drawn from the figurative story joined on to it by the 
explanatory “for,” xx. 1 ff, and running out into a similar saying 
2 Lisco. 2 So Meyer and many others. 
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xx. 16, which plainly resumes what is said here, and professes to 
be a solution of the apparent contradiction between the thesis of 
xix. 29 and the antithesis of xix. 30. In what sense, therefore, 
the “many,” to whom the prediction applies, are in this life 
first or last as to their services, and in what way the prediction, 
that they will be last or first as to reward, will be fulfilled in 
them, is not to be determined here. We expect to find these 
questions solved in the parable. At the same time it will also 
appear whether they are right who deny a strict connection 
between the parable and this utterance, ascribing the fault to 
redaction on the part of the eyangelist.’ 

The figurative story is introduced in the manner now become 
familiar to us, xx. 1: opola ydp éotw 7 Baciiela tev ovpavav 
avOper@” oixodeorétyn, batts eEjrOcv aya pol puc8dcacbat 
épyatas eis Tov aumeA@va adtod. “Awa = una cum,’ stands as a 
preposition before wpw/, as in Acts xxviii. 23 the preposition ad. 
Similarly in the classics: dua &@, dua TA Arlo, Gua TH Hepa. 
The meaning is that he went out directly at early morn, directly 
at sunrise, 7.2, since the Jews divided every natural day from 
sunrise to sunset into twelve hours,’ at the beginning of the first 
hour of day. The purpose to hire labourers includes that of 
sending them into the scene of labour. Hence pucOdcac@ar cis 
7. apm., which must not be translated “for,” but as in 
vv. 2, 4, 7, “into his vineyard.” That the householder, who 
thus “ went out directly at early morn to hire labourers into his 
vineyard” actually found such, is assumed when the narrative 
continues: “ And when he had agreed with the labourers” (the 
labourers met with at the going out mentioned) “for a denarius a 
day, he set them into his vineyard.” In the participial clause: 
cupdovncas S€ peta TOV épyatdv éx Snvapiov tiv huépay, the 
preposition é« indicates the starting-point from which the parties 
came to an agreement; and this starting-point is Snvdpiov TI 
HpEpay, SO that Tv Hpépav belongs as acc. temporis directly to 
dyvaptov, and is not to be ees back as acc. of more precise 
definition independently to cuppwvijcas, since it belongs not so 
much to the mode as rather to the contents or starting-point of 
the agreement. .A denarius was the usual amount of a day’s 
pay,’ and also the day’s wage of the Roman soldier.® 

1 Neander, Bleek, Weiss. 2 Cf. on xviii. 23. 


3 Of. xiii. 29. 4 Winer, Handwérterbuch, “Tag.” 
5 Tob. v. 15 in the Greek text. ® Tac. Ann. i, 17; Plin. xxxiii. 3: 
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But the householder is not content with this first going out at 
early morn, but goes out again and again the whole day till 
towards evening for the same end,—an unusual proceeding, 
which shows that his chief thought was not simply the amount 
of work to be done, but the putting of as great a number as 
possible of the unemployed to labour in his service, and the 
doing of everything in his power to prevent any one remaining 
idle, whilst he has work enough for all. 

Of the second going out it is said, ver. 3: “ And having gone 
out about the third hour” (i.e. about the third completed hour, or at 
the beginning of the fourth), “he saw others standing in the market- 
place idle.” “Others” is expressly said, therefore not such as 
were met with the first time and had then refused to obey his 
eall, but such as for any reason whatever had not come in his 
way the first time. And he lights upon them also “ standing 
idle,’ not because they were deliberately addicted to idle loitering, 
which would little suit the “in the market-place,” but they stand 
in the market idle, because hitherto they had waited in vain for 
any one to hire them. The householder at once hires these also, 
vv. 4, 5a: “ And also to them he said, Go ye also into the vineyard, 
and whatsoever is right I will give you. And they went their way.” 
The ruling thought is, that despite the advanced hour he hired 
these also, like those met with at daybreak. For this reason the 
double “also” has nothing strange, and, whether we read xaxetvots 
or Kai éxeivots, we ought not to make a mere “and” of the first 
cai,’ in which case, instead of the pronoun «caxelvois being chosen 
and prefixed to the verb, «at eirev avtois would simply have 
been said as in ver. 6. The first “also” in the clause kdxeivous 
eimev is not unimportant, precisely because it places the house- 
holder’s entire address, inclusive of the promise of reward, on an 
equal footing with the first transaction with the labourers hired in 
the early morning. The promise of reward also: “and whatsoever 
is right I will give you,’ resembles in substance the one made to 
the labourers in the morning, inasmuch as the later labourers are 
definitely promised an amount fully corresponding to the laws 
of justice for their piece of a day’s work, just as the former were 
promised a full day’s pay for a full day’s work. In comparison 
with this resemblance the difference is immaterial, that here the 
amount is not definitely settled in pence and farthings, but 
instead of this the mere offer “ whatever is just I will give you ” 

1 Weiss. 
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is made on one side and accepted on the other. The only reason 
is, that in this unusual case the basis of an ordinary sum is 
wanting to fix the amount of wage, and thus a general agreement 
on the basis of right and justice naturally suggests itself. On 
the other hand, there is nothing in the narrative to intimate that 
those hired later were different from and better than those hired 
earlier, because they had confidence in the spontaneous goodness 
of the hirer, which the others lacked. A notion of this kind can 
only be found by previously importing it for the sake of a 
preconceived interpretation. In the narrative these labourers 
are just as much hired labourers as those hired in the morning, 
and just like them expect their hire not from the spontaneous 
goodness, but from the justice (“ whatsoever is just”) of the hirer. 

The same occurrence is repeated about the sixth and the 
ninth hour, ver. 5b: “ Having gone out again about the siath 
and the ninth hour, he did likewise.” Because the occurrence 
about the sixth and the ninth hour is exactly the same as that 
related of the third hour, it is passed by briefly with “did 
likewise.” At both these hours he goes out again, finds other 
labourers who had not come in his way before, and sends them 
into the vineyard with the like promise to give them whatever 
is Just. 

And about the eleventh hour, told of in ver. 6, exactly the 
same is the case. But the advanced period of the day, only a 
single hour before sunset, makes the repetition of the occurrence 
here specially noteworthy, and leads to a detailed account : “And 
about the eleventh,’ having gone out, he found others standing.” * 
Even now he finds labourers standing unemployed. And it is 
well worthy of notice that the narrative expressly shows, by a 
conversation in the form of question and answer, in what the 
reason of this standing unemployed is to be sought. The house- 
holder asks: “Why stand ye here all the day idle?” and the 
labourers reply, ver. 7: “Because no man hath hired us.’ If this 
answer were meant as a false subterfuge, as has been arbitrarily 
supposed,’ it must in some way have been marked as such, and 
must at least have called forth a reply from the householder. 
In its simple terms and independent position it can only be 
meant to evince that, in the case also of those hired about the 
eleventh hour, the reason of their long idleness is not to be 

1 pay is to be deleted, with Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
* épyots again is to be deleted, Lachmann and Tischendorf, 5 Stier, Nebe, 
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sought in a special inclination to indolence, but simply in the 
circumstance that no one had hired them. And it must be of 
value to the understanding of the whole to keep this in view, 
because a possible misunderstanding on this side is excluded by 
the insertion of a special conversation. With the words : “Go ye 
also into the vineyard,’ these also are set to work. Whether the 
clause: kal 6 éay 7} Sixavov Aj WeoGe, here is genuine, or is trans- 
ferred, with a slight change, from ver. 4,1 may appear doubtful as 
regards external testimony. Inasmuch as, even in case of its 
spuriousness, it would be understood, both from the nature of the 
case and the previous course of the narrative, that work is not 
required even of these late-hired ones without proportionate pay- 
ment, the clause may be dispensed with. Whoever thinks it 
right to infer, from the general offer (ver. 4), a spontaneous trust 
on the part of the later-hired ones in the householder’s goodness, 
may also in this passage infer, from the absence of such an offer, 
that these hired labourers did not think of reward at all, and 
engaged themselves from pure delight in work. 

With ver. 8 begins the second part of the narrative, giving an 
account of the payment of the wages at evening, when the day’s 
work was done: “And when even was cone,’—when, with sunset, 
the day was ended and its work over,—“ the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and pay them their hire, 
beginning from the last wnto the first.” The “ last,’ of course, are 
those hired at the eleventh hour; the “ first,” those hired at early 
morn. Nevertheless, according to the context, the ideas “the last” 
and “ the first,” occurring here for the first time in the narrative, 
by no means express a bare temporal relation, but a relation of 
rank within the setting of the temporal relation. The earlier or 
later period of hiring in the first part of the narrative was not of 
importance for its own sake, but only in so far as on it depended 
a more or less amount of service, since, according to the period of 
hiring, a maximum of work (a full day’s work) fell to one class, 
and a minimum (a single hour’s work) to others. What, there- 
fore, makes the one class “ first ” and the others “ last,’ is not a 
coming before or after each other in time,—at last all laboured 
together, —hbut the great or little quantum of service, measured 
by. the early or late ae of their being hired. The overseer is 
entrusted by the householder with the payment of the different 
classes of labourers. As it does not appear, from the tenor of 

1 Lachmann, Tischendorf. 
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the narrative, why this middle person—the overseer—is intro- 
duced, and no further mention is made of him, we may expect 
the interpretation to supply the clue. On the other hand, the 
‘purpose of the formal arrangement by which the payment pro- 
ceeds from the last to the first is clear from the tenor of the 
narrative itself. No real preference or disparagement of one or 
the other class is implied in this arrangement, for whether one 
labourer at evening receives his pay a moment earlier than 
another is immaterial in itself. The significance of the arrange- 
ment rather is, that it prepares the way for the issue of the 
narrative. Its meaning is, that the payment of the last is to 
take place publicly in presence of all,’ and so, further, the pay- 
ment of the labourers of lesser service always in presence of 
those of greater service, because the householder’s wish is not 
merely that every labourer may receive the pay due to him, but — 
also that the natural discontent of the first with the pay seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the amount of their service may find 
expression in words, and so occasion may be given him to vindicate 
the justice of his conduct. Accordingly, we read in ver. 9 the 
unexpected news of the payment of the last: “And when those 
(scil. hired) about the eleventh hour came,” ae. came forward to 
receive their hire, “they received every man a denarius,”” therefore 
the pay of a full day’s work, although they had laboured but one 
hour. In accordance with the arrangement of ver. 8, the pay- 
ment of those hired about the ninth, sixth, and third hours must 
have taken place in order. But their payment and the amount 
of their pay are passed by in silence. This gap may be filled up 
by supposing that they all received a denarius; but it should not 
be forgotten that nothing is expressly said on the point, as must 
necessarily have been done if it were of importance to the narra- 
tive to assume that all without exception received exactly the 
same pay. Since the narrative passes at once from the payment 
of the last to that of the first, it merely emphasizes the point 
that, in the latter as in the former case, something unexpected 
happened, only in the reverse direction. And we are told first of 
all the nature of the expectation of the first labourers, ver. 10: 
wat €dOdvres of mpdtor evouscav, Ste wdelov Anprpovtar. We 
must not read aAelova, which seems to have arisen from trans- 

Cf. the xdAacov cobs ipydéras placed first, according to which all the labourers are 


supposed to be gathered to receive their pay. 
* devez Snvépiov, cf, Winer, Gram. pp. 312, 497. 
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ferring the A of Ajprbovras as A, but mrefov on good evidence, 
since the former reading (Rec.), as an antithesis, would require 
the one denarius to be emphasized, which is not done anywhere. 
Therefore: “And when the first came, they supposed that they would 
receive more,” cherishing the natural expectation, that for their so 
much greater service they would receive a greater reward than 
had been just given to the last. But then the second unexpected 
thing happened: «al édaBov 7d ava Snvdpwov kab adrol} ie. “and 
they also received every man the sum of a denarius.” The article 
To before dvd Syv. points back to the amount of pay already 
_ known from the payment of the last, thus emphasizing the fact 

that the first received the same as the last, and nothing else. 
Consequently two unexpected things happened in paying the 
wages. First, the last saw themselves placed, contrary to 
Se pedtation, in the matter of reward in the same position as the 
first, who had done a full day’s work; and again, the first saw 
themselves placed, contrary to expectation, in the matter of 
reward in no different position from the last, who had worked 
but one hour. 

On the part of the first, who are apparently placed at a dis- 
advantage, protest is not wanting, especially when the householder 
had himself provoked protest by the order of payment fixed, 
ver. 11: “And when they received wt, they murmured against the 
householder, saying: ovtot of Exyatos play dpay éroincay, Kal 
ious Huiv adtods érroincas Tois Bactdcacw TO Bdpos THs Huépas 
«al tov kavowva.” The first clause may be rendered either: 
«These last have spent one hour,’ namely, in the vineyard, which 
definition of place may easily be supplied from what. precedes ;° 
or: “These last have wrought one hour.”* The former, however, 
is to be preferred, the signification of srovety ypdvov =“ to spend 
a time,” being current in the classics and also in the New Testa- 
-ment,’ whereas the intransitive use =“ to work, make,” is only 
conceivable by a Hebraism,° and is not supported beyond doubt 
by the single passage of the Septuagint, Ruth 11.19. Moreover, 
a sharper and more complete contrast to the following clause 
‘follows on the retention of the former signification. For whereas 
the translation : “they have wrought (but) one hour,” placing the 


1 So we must read, with Tischendorf, instead of: xa} 2a, xa} abral ave dnv,, Rec. 
2 Meyer. 3 In opposition to Weiss. 4 De Wette, Weiss, 

5 Cf Acts xv. 33, xvili. 23, xx. 8;.2 Cor. xi. 25; Jas, iv. 13. 

6 After the analogy of ney. 
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emphasis wholly and exclusively on “ one hour,” leads us to expect 
the long duration of their own toil to be emphasized in contrast, 
the murmurers in the second clause really lay less stress on the 
duration of their toil than upon the hardship they submitted to. 
“And thow hast made them equal to us, who have borne the burden 
of the day and the heat.’ To the easy spending of one hour in 
the vineyard, as they describe the minimum of exertion expended 
by the last, with fresh powers, in the cool of the evening, they 
oppose the fatigue submitted to by them in bearing the burden of 
toil and noontide heat. Appealing to this contrast, they remind 
the householder of the fact in a tone of reproach: “Thou hast 
made them equal to us.” As to the expression of such a feeling, 
we ought so little to attach importance to the protest, that, on 
the contrary, it would have been matter of wonder, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, if these hired labourers had regarded the 
householder’s strange proceeding in the right light and accepted 
it without reply, apart from explanation. But assuming that 
they needed such explanation, the householder intended from the 
outset to give it, and for this end directed the labourers to be 
paid in reverse order. And thus the protest on the part of the 
first is at once followed by the reply on the householder’s part, 
ver. 13: “But he answered one of them, and said: éraipe, ovK 
abiKO oe’ ody) Snvapiov cuvedevncds wot;” He turns to one of 
them, his answer to him applying, of course, to all. In the tone 
not of sharp fault-finding, but of friendly remonstrance, he reminds 
him that he cannot complain of the reward given him, as if he 
had been unjustly treated: “Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst 
thou not agree with me for a denarius?”* He himself had agreed 
with the householder for “a denarius a day,’ ver. 2, and a 
denarius he has received for the day’s work, ver. 10. Con- 
sequently there can be no question of an injustice done him. 
Hence the summons of the householder, ver. 14: dpov 16 cov cat . 
irrarye, tc. “take what is thine,”—what is thine and has been given 
thee legally,—* and go thy way,” i.e. to thy house. As little as 
the first imperative dpov assumes that the person addressed has 
hitherto left the denarius lying in scorn? (which is excluded by 
the €daBov in ver. 10), so little does the second imperative 
dmaye imply that the householder dismisses these first ones as 
incorrigible people with whom he will have nothing more to do 


1 The simple gen. pretit, different from ver. 2. 
2 De Valenti, 3 Stier, Nebe. 
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It follows from the natural course of the narrative that the 
labourers go home at evening after receiving their pay. How, 
then, can the summons to do so denote an angry dismissal ? 
Rather as the dpov in this context can only signify that he is to 
accept what is his without further objection, so the jaye means 
that he is to go home with what is his as one who has received 
what is legally due to him, and therefore has no reason for longer 
tarrying. That, after receiving the pay due to himself, he has no 
justification for finding fault with what others have received, is 
stated in what follows, ver. 140: @é\w d€ toite Td éoydTw 
Sodvat @s Kab coi, ve. “But it is my will to give to this last’ even 
as to thee.” @é€dw stands first with emphasis. As the reason 
why he gave just as much to this last one as to him, he simply 
says that it is his will so to do. And that this reason is sufficient, 
and admits no objection, is confirmed by the question following 
immediately, ver. 15: ovn? éeariv por 6 Oérw Torjoar ev Tots 
émois; ae. “Is it not permitted me to do what I will in matters of 
my own property?” He is justified in regarding it as conceded 
by every one—even by the person addressed—that he may act 
according to his will in matters of his own property, and con- 
sequently, as proved, that the latter has just as little right to 
complain respecting the pay received by the last as respecting 
the pay received by himself. If, nevertheless, he persisted in his 
discontent, even after the absence of any justification for it has 
been made clear to him, it must be supposed that his murmuring 
springs not so much from a wrong view of the circumstances of 
the case, as from malicious envy. Whether this supposition is 
correct is the import of the last question: 7) 0 d¢0aduds cov 
Tovnpos éotw, STL éyw@ ayaos eips; te. “Or is thine eye bad, 
because I am good?” which, as to meaning, is: Or is the reason 
of thy murmuring not so much, as was supposed before, the 
belief that I had not acted justly, as the wickedness of thy eye, to 
which I had acted too kindly? ’Ogp@arpes covnpds here, as in 
xv. 19, Mark vii..22, and oftener in the Old Testament (}'¥ 1), 
is an evil-glancing eye,>—more precisely, an eye leering enviously 
at others. To be obliged to assume such zovnpia of the eye 
in the person addressed would be all the more painful to the 
householder, that this wickedness found its occasion in his, the 
1 Allusion to one of the last, corresponding to the address to one of the first. 


2 7 before odx, rendering the connection easy, is to be expunged on good evidence, 
3 Ditlerent from vi. 23, where it is an evil eye. 
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householder’s goodness. This is specially intimated by the con- ' 
trast: 6 660. cov movnpds... ey ayabos. Instead of 4 at ther 
beginning, the just as well-attested interrogative particle e¢ may 


also be read:! “Perhaps thine eye,” ete.?? The outward con- 
nection of the second with the first question by means of “ or” 
would be wanting, while the inner connection remains exactly 


the same. That such a doubtful question is quite out of place in. 


the present context ° is so far from being correct, that rather the 


opposite is true. The householder by no means directly accuses | 


the labourer of an envious disposition, but by asking whether he 
is to think so of him would fain shame him, assuming that the 
labourer will be unwilling to have this believed of him, and from 
fear of such a result will dismiss the last relic of discontent from 
his heart. Thus the question forms an apt conclusion to the 


whole narrative, evincing as it does that the unexpected course | 


followed in the payment of the labourers, which plainly formed 
the centre of the narrative, despite the strange, unusual look it 


wears, so little implies injustice, that when candidly considered tt 


could only give offence to one of evil disposition. 

To the narrative now brought to an end Jesus adds the 
interpreting utterance, ver. 16: obras éoovtas of oxato. TpaToL 
kal ot mpétoe éoxyarot. The clause following in the Recepta: 
Todo yap elot KdgTOoL, odriyou Sé éxdexTot, still retained by 


Lachmann and de Wette on the ground of preponderant external - 
testimony, now that the counter-testimony of B L Z, e al. is. 


strengthened by the Sinaiticus, must be expunged, with Tischen- 
dorf and Weiss. When the evidence is doubtful, it is decisive 


against the genuineness that this sentence is found on unanimous” 
evidence in exactly the same terms at the close of another. 


parable—the Marriage of the King’s Son (xxii. 14). The similar 


ending of its last word to that of the preceding sentence. 


(éoxaTOI and éxrexTOI) is not sufficient* to make it credible. 
that the sentence originally stood at the close of both parables, but. 


that in the present passage the entire sentence afterwards dropped. 


out by mere oversight. On the other hand, its transference here 


from xxii. 14 as an elucidatory sentence is easily explained by. 


1 Tischendorf. 


* On ¢, as an interrogative particle, before direct questions in the N. T., see 


Winer, Gram. p. 639. 


° So Meyer, who would make i 6 394, ov z..a. a limping conditional sentence. 
* In opposition to Meyer. 
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the ancient misunderstanding of the present parable, making its 
purpose to be, like that of the Marriage, to announce the oad 
rejection of a certain class belonging to the earthly kingdom of 
God. Those who wish to retain the sentence; without thus 
misunderstanding the parable, are compelled to refer the contrast. 
of the “elect” and “ called,” instead of to the real partakers in® 
God’s kingdom in contrast with the merely called, rather to the 
superiority of some partakers above others, either a superiority 
in disposition,’ or an extraordinary degree of reward,’ but both in 
opposition to the else unanimous usage of the New Testament. 
The interpreting utterance is therefore limited to the first 
sentence: “So the last shall be first, and the first last.” The 
meaning of this utterance, almost identical with xix. 30, and 
resuming on the basis of the parable the prediction left unex- 
plained there, is now to be determined entirely by the preceding 
narrative, to which it is expressly joined by “so.” In fact, a 
review of the course of the narrative lying transparent before us 
leaves no doubt how the sentence annexed to it in ver. 16 
is to-be understood. First, it is clear that the categories “ the 
first ” and “the last” in ver. 16 must correspond exactly to the » 
categories “the first” and “ the last” in the narrative. If, then, 
“the first” in the narrative were the labourers standing above 
all the rest as respects the magnitude and weight of the day’s. 
work allotted to them, because hired in the early morn for a full 
day’s labour, and “the last” in the narrative the labourers , 
‘ standing below all the rest in the same respect, because hired in 
the late evening only for one hour,’ “the first” in ver. 16 can 
only be the members of God’s kingdom standing above the rest 
as respects the magnitude and weight of the day’s work assigned. 
them in the labour of God’s kingdom, because charged by the 
peculiarity of their calling with Ae most extensive functions, 
and “the last” those atone below the rest in the same 
respect, because placed by the peculiarity of their calling in the 
most limited circle of influence. Moreover, the asennad respect- 
ing the last or first in God’s kingdom, “shall be first” and 
«“ shall be last,” by the relation in which they stand to the fore- 
going narrative, admit but one exposition. For, if the pivot. ot. 
the whole narrative lay in the doubly unexpected incident. 
related in vv. 9, 10, first, that the last, despite their so much. 
smaller service, are treated as respects amount of reward as. if 
1 Olshausen. 2 Meyer. ; 3 Cf. on ver. 8 and ver. 12. 
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they belonged to the category of the first, ver. 9; and, secondly, 
that the first, despite their so much greater service, are treated as 
respects reward no better than the last, whilst all that follows is 
nothing but a justification of these two occurrences from the 
mouth of the householder,—it is clear that the assertion made 
first (corresponding to the order of payment in the narrative) 
respecting the last in God’s kingdom, ver. 16: “shall be first,” 
must be understood in all respects after the analogy of ver. 9 in 
the narrative, and the corresponding assertion respecting the first : 
“ shall be last,” just as precisely after the analogy of ver. 10 in 
the narrative. Moreover, if the subject treated of in the pre- 
liminary section (xix. 27-30) is everywhere the reward of grace 
in the future kingdom of God, then certainly the distribution of 
reward spoken of in vv. 9 and 10 of the parable must be ~ 
referred to the dispensing of reward in God’s future kingdom. 
The meaning, therefore, of the interpreting utterance, ver. 16, is 
as follows :—First, those labourers in God’s kingdom to whom, 
by the peculiarity of their calling only a relatively insignificant 
work was assigned on earth, will in God’s future kingdom be 
treated in the matter of reward as if the greatest work had been 
assigned them ; secondly, they who were above all the rest in 
respect of the magnitude and weight of the work assigned them 
on earth by divine calling, will not on that account merely be 
treated differently in the matter of reward from those standing 
farthest below them in this respect. This by no means implies 
that despite: great diversity in service all labourers in God’s 
kingdom will, as respects reward, be placed on a level in the 
next world. On the contrary, the presupposition in the utterance’ 
of Jesus is, that in God’s kingdom of the future there is a mani- 
foldly diverse reward for service of diverse worth in this life. 
But, this presupposition being understood, it is affirmed that the 
standard for determining the difference in the reward will not be 
the difference among the labourers of God’s kingdom first striking — 
the eye in this life, namely, the difference in the magnitude and 
weight of the different functions, to which individuals are 
assigned in this life by a different divine calling, and the conse- 
quent difference in the outward amount of service. Of those who 
in this respect were the last or first, it is said that in the matter 
of future reward neither the one will be injured nor the other 
privileged by their position in this life. The future reward of 
grace, instead of being adjudged to each according to the difference 
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in the outward amount of service, obvious to human eyes and 
open to human calculation, will rather, as may here be supple- 
mentarily added, be adjudged according to the difference in the 
inner worth of the service known only to God, te. according to 
the different degree of self-sacrificing fidelity with which every 
one has laboured in the function assigned to him, whether small 
or great, and has borne corresponding fruit within the sphere of 
influence, great or small, allotted to him. We may especially 
compare the parable of the Talents, where, as in the present 
parable, the servants of different service received the same praise 
and reward, because the diversity of their service corresponded 
only to the diversity of their gifts and the functions determined 
thereby,' with the parable of the Pounds, where the servants 
actually received different rewards even in the same relation for 
different service, because here with equal endowments and 
functions a different degree of fidelity and zeal showed itself in 
the different service.” 

But if the case is as chap. xx. 16 affirms, then the enigma of 
the almost identical utterance preceding the parable: “ But many 
shall be last that are first, and first that are last,” is solved. Apart 
from the unimportant point that in chap. xx. 16, in conformity 
withthe figurative story, the assertion respecting the last comes 
first, the two sayings are only different in this respect, that there 
it is said “many first” or “last,” whereas here it is merely 
said “the last” or “ first.” But this difference in the wording 
arises simply from the fact that the categories first and last, 
which are there conceived quite generally, merely in reference to 
the different amount of services, have here through the cor- 
responding categories in the figurative story acquired a strictly 
definite sense. There it was foretold generally that in many 
cases they who were first in this life as to their services will be 
last there as to their reward, and conversely. But this general 
prediction has received in the parable its elucidation and its more 
exact definition on the basis of the parable to this effect, that 
the prediction holds good of the first or last, whose pre-eminent 
or secondary services are the effect of a different divine calling, 
and that it will be fulfilled by the last in this sense not being 
put below the first, and the first in this sense not being preferred 
above the last. 

And in this way also the general moral of the parable is made 

1 Matt. xxv. 15 and 20-23, 2 Luke xix. 13 and 16-19. 
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plain. It can be nothing else than this, to elucidate the first 


utterance preceding the parable in the sense of the second” 


utterance with which it concludes. The moral of the parable, 
consequently, is to show that in the dispensing of reward in the 
future kingdom of God a quite different rank and dignity will 
often emerge from what the visible difference of service in this 


life leads to expect, because notwithstanding the mantfoldly diverse » 


greatness’ of the functions allotted to individuals in labour in God's 


kingdom, the last in this respect will not be placed below the first i : 


the assignment of reward hereafter, and the first in this respect will - 


not be preferred above the last. The parable exhibits this truth | 
thus. In its first part it represents in figure the manifold and» 


great diversity of the day’s work assigned to individuals by the . 


special circumstances of their calling in this life, whereas the . 
second part ‘not merely represents the fact of the future, that 


they who were last or first in this respect shall not on this. 
account be treated differently in the matter of reward from the. 


first or last, but at the same time proves this fact to be in 


harmony with the postulate of the divine justice. 

The way is now indicated and also smoothed for rightly . 
interpreting the figurative history in detail. For from this. 
starting-point the much-debated difficulties of interpretation all 
find their solution. An owner of a vineyard, who in search of 
labourers summons the idlers in the market-place to work in his 
. vineyard,—this is the general framework embracing the figurative : 
occurrences of the first part of the narrative. To this corresponds . 
in the sphere of the kingdom of heaven the divine call to labour’ 
in God’s kingdom, issued to men busy about, nothing, or next to 
nothing, and standing idle in the market-place of worldly life. 
The call meant is the call to enter upon labour in God’s kingdom 
going forth to men. in the preaching of Jesus respecting the 
kingdom of God, the same call that came to the rich youth from 
the lips of Jesus in the “ Come, follow me” (xix. 21), and.to’ 
which the Twelve had given willing heed in beginning to follow 
Jesus (xix. 27), without, however, the conveyance of the divine ' 
call through the person and words of Jesus being included in the» 
compass of the figurative representation. In substance, there- 
fore, it is the same call to: the kingdom of God. that was spoken. 
of in the parable of the Great Banquet (Luke xiv. 16 ff.), save ; 
that. here it is represented on a quite different side from there. 
Whereas there it was set forth as an invitation to partake in a 
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banquet all ready, here it appears as a summons to undertake. 
the labour of a vineyard. The vineyard-labour is the tertiwm 
comparationis on which everything depends in comparing the 
kingdom of God to a vineyard. The figure of a vineyard already: 
used of the Old-Testament theocracy of Israel,1 and also employed 
in other parables of Jesus to represent the kingdom of God, is here 
used to compare the labour in God’s service and for God’s cause. 
to the labour in a vineyard with which a householder entrusts 
labourers. Only so far, therefore, in the sense of the parable is 
the comparison with the vineyard to be more precisely worked 
out, that as vineyard-labour is exceedingly heavy and irksome, 
so labour in God’s kingdom imposes great sacrifice, denial, and 
hardship on him who enters upon it. So far we are definitely 
led in the comparison both by the introductory discourse of 
Jesus respecting the sacrifices, which following Him in this 
life entails, and by the further course of the narrative itself, 
where the hardship connected with the labour is emphasized, 
ver. 12. Accordingly, in respect to the labour we are not 
merely to think of official work outside for the extension and 
organization of God’s kingdom on earth; but the idea of labour 
in the sense of the parable comprises every kind of exertion, 
hardship, and self-denying surrender of one’s own in time, 
strength, and possession, which the divine call into God’s 
kingdom imposes on man for the sake of God and His cause. 

The first part of the parable, therefore, treats in the most 
general sense of the divine call to men to work in God’s king- 
dom. And it shows, first of all, the special manner in which 
God proceeds in this call. The presupposition of the house- | 
holder’s entire conduct was, that his chief thought in procuring — 
labourers was not so much the overtaking of as great an amount 
of work as possible, as rather the persons of the labourers them-_ 
selves, that they might not stand idle, but find employment. So 
also God’s calling men to labour in His kingdom aims not so 
much at what they are to do for God, as if He needed their — 
labour for His own sake, as rather at the persons of the called . 
themselves, that they may not miss the design of their existence 
by idle inactivity, but may fulfil their destiny by labour in His 
service. For this reason, as the householder goes forth anew 
unweariedly to secure fresh labourers, so the divine call never. 


1Tsa, v. 1-7, xxvii. 2; Jer. xii. 10; Joel i. 7. 
2 xxi, 28 and 33 ff. ; Luke xiii. 6 ff. 
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ceases to follow men, seeking as its aim to attract as many idlers 
as possible, and if possible, all, for their own sake, to labour in 
the kingdom of God. And as the householder engages every 
labourer he finds, without distinction, no matter at what hour he 
finds him, or what the amount of service he is able to render, so 
the divine call goes forth to all without distinction, irrespective 
of whether in the circumstances in which the call finds them 
they are able to render more or less service. In this way, among 
those who at the divine call enter upon labour in God’s kingdom, 
there arises the same great distinction which exists among the 
labourers of the vineyard. Like those hired in the early mom, 
who saw before them work lasting the whole twelve hours, and 
had to bear all the burden and heat of the day, so some among 
the labourers in God’s kingdom are appointed to labour of the 
greatest possible extent, and imposing the greatest possible hard- 
ship; whereas others, like those hired at eventide, for the 
comparatively slight work of one hour, are set to work of very 
limited extent and apparently little hardship. And this distinc- 
tion between the first and the last has its ground merely in the 
different calling, not in special merit in the first or special fault 
in the last, as if the latter had obeyed the call to labour less 
willingly than the former. That this is the case is intimated in 
the narrative by “ he saw others, found others,” vv. 3 and 6, and is 
also guarded against all misunderstanding by the special conver- 
sation between the householder and the last (vv. 6, 7). 

In this way the inquiry as to the meaning of the hours when 
the householder goes forth, and the particular classes of labourers 
begin work, is already answered. As certainly as the earlier or 
later hour of hiring in the narrative has no importance for its 
own sake, but merely as the initial term conditioning the amount 
of work, so certainly is this earlier or later merely the temporal 
form in which are represented in pictorial figure the unwearied 
and manifold character of the divine call on the one hand, and 
the consequent great diversity of service to which individuals are 
called on the other. As matter of fact, every attempt to transfer 
this temporal succession of the hours of the day into the inter- 
pretation proves unworkable. Those who see prefigured in them 
the different periods in the history of redemption and the Church, 
whether from the beginning of the Old-Testament period, or 
from that of the New-Testament period,’ give a temporal inter-- 


1 So many older expositors. 2 Meyer, Lange. 
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pretation merely to the initial term of labour in the different 
classes of labourers, not also, which ought of necessity to be done, 
to the final term, and to the period of labour lying between both, 
and determined by them in its duration. Thus, in order to be 
able to expound the temporal form of the narrative on one 
side, they leave out of account the thing itself on which every- 
thing in the narrative turns, namely, the relation of rank among 
the labourers depending, not upon an earlier or later of time, but 
upon a more or less of service. Against Meyer, who takes refuge 
here in the supposition of the entry of the Parousia in the lifetime 
of the present generation, what is said on Luke xvi. 9 should be 
consulted, As to the other theory of older expositors, which 
refers the different hours in the narrative to the different periods 
in the life of the individual, from early youth to late age, it is 
not really true to the temporal form of the narrative, which it 
seeks likewise to explain. In this way, indeed, the several hours 
as the initial term of labour are placed in a relation to the twelfth 
hour, as the final term, corresponding to the narrative, but only 
by the unity of the day of labour with its termination—the 
latter in the: narrative the same for all—being resolved into a 
countless multiplicity of life-days. . However natural, therefore, 
‘In applying the thought of the parable may be an allusion to the 


empirical fact that some, called in early youth, devote the whole © 


of a long life to the labour of God’s kingdom, whilst others, 
called first in the late eventide of life, are able to do scarcely 
anything, still such an allusion is only justified as a free adapta- 
tion of the far more comprehensive thought of the parable, and 
ought not to claim to be an interpretation in the proper sense of 
the periods into which the day of toil is divided. 

It remains still to interpret the last essential trait in the first 
part of the narrative—the promise of reward made when the 
labourers are hired, which leads, then, to the question of the 
significance of the denarius, generally esteemed the most difficult. 
But here, too, the way to the correct interpretation is indicated 
to us by the previous investigation. As the householder does 
not send those hired in the early morn into the vineyard without 
assuring to them the full day’s pay agreed upon? for the full 
' day’s work, nor the other labourers, without promising them full 
compensation for the amount of work assigned to them ; so, too, 
God calls no one into His kingdom without the promise, that in 


1 guuQuvious 0: wire Tov épy., Ver. 2, 
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the future kingdom of God he shall receive full recompense ‘for 
every sacrifice and hardship suffered in this life for God’s sake. 
Therefore, to_those called to the greatest conceivable labour, a 
reward is promised ensuring to t i t full recom- 
pense for the service they have to render; and further, to every 
‘one a degree of reward abundantly compensating him for the 
amount of labour demanded of him. This interpretation exactly 
corresponds to the figurative story itself, to the Lord’s introduc- 
tory discourse, and in particular to the utterance, chap. xix. 29: «at 
mas boris adjwev .. . Evexev Tod dvdouaros mov, ToANaTAAclova 
Ajpryerat. The reward in the parable, and especially the denarius, 
is therefore not a recompense accruing to the labourer in God’s 
kingdom in this life,' an interpretation utterly obliterating and 
confusing the relation of the promise of reward, by which the 
labourers are procured and for which the labour is done, to the 
distribution of reward after and for the finished work. Nor can 
the denarius be merely eternal life in God’s future kingdom 
generally, since this is the same for all true labourers, and is 
promised alike at the outset to them all without distinction ; 
whereas the denarius represents a particular degree of a reward, 
which in itself may be of higher or lower value, and which pre- 
cisely at this amount is only promised to the first in distinction 
from the rest. Since, then, on the one hand we can only think 
of a reward belonging to the future kingdom of God, and on the 
other of a reward which is not from the first the same for all 
having part in that kingdom, but may be adjudged to individuals 
in different degrees, fhe reward in the narrative can only mean 


the special ‘reward of g of grace promised to every individual alone- 


side_and with the possession of eternal life in the fi future kingdom 


of God as a recompense. for all sacrifices and hardships endured in 


this life life for God’s sake.” And the denarius especially is the full 
measure of the reward of grace, corresponding to the greatest and 
severest conceivable day’s work on the part of a labourer in God’s 
kingdom, just as the denarius is the ordinary full day’s pay for a 
full day’s work on a man’s part. It is also now made clear why, 
in the case of the first labourers, express mention is made (cupdor. 
6. wer. T. épy.) of the self-evident circumstance, that the amount 
of the pay is settled between the hirer and hired, not by a one- 








1 Stier, Nebe. 


: “Cf. the ‘treasure in heaven” promised to the rich youth by Jesus, and the 
sitting on twelve thrones promised to the apostles, chap. xxvii. 21, 28. 
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sided arrangement, but by mutual agreement. The reason is, 
that it was important for the thought of the parable, by express 
acknowledgment on the part of the labourers, to certify beyond 
question the amount promised to the first as the pay of a com- 
plete day’s labour,—not that the first labourers in God’s kingdom 
are meant to be pictured as specially mercenary, an explanation 
lacking any kind of support from the narrative, which speaks 
everywhere of hired labourers only. If, therefore, in the sphere 
of God’s kingdom there can be no question, as in the figurative 
story, of a legal claim on the basis of mutual agreement between 
God and man respecting service and counter-service, but only of 
a reward promised and reserved for man by God’s free grace, and 
only becoming an object of claim to man in so far as he trusts 
unconditionally in that promise, this is just the all-pervading, 
because necessary and self-evident, distinction between the thing 
symbolized and the relation used figuratively to set it forth. 
From the earthly present, belonging to labour in God’s king- 
dom, the second part of the narrative passes to that period in the 
future when, labour being over, the reward of grace promised to 
all will ye given to each one. For when the end part begins 
with the account of the householder charging his steward at even 
. to call the labourers and pay them heir ie this is a definite 
allusion to the time when the Messiah, after the completion of 
the earthly period of labour, shall, in God’s name and at God’s 
command, assemble around Him the members of the kingdom, 
and give each one his special reward in the future kingdom of 
God. As concerns, first, the ening,) from the fact that «the 
several hours in the narrative will not bear a temporal interpre- 
tation, it does not follow that the evening is merely “the form 
for God’s pronouncing judgment on the labour,’* and cannot 
denote the time for receiving the reward after labour is done. 
Were it really so, there would be good reason to attempt a 
temporal interpretation of the hours, or to despair of solving the 
difficulty there, rather than give up the signification of the . 
evening which plainly forces itself on every unprejudiced hearer 
and reader in view of the position of the evening as a boundary- 
line between the two parts of the narrative. But the inference 
just referred to is by no means necessary. Rather the whole of 
the day in the narrative, as the time of labour, forms of itself a 
contrast to the evening as the time for receiving aud enjoying 
1 Nebe. 
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the reward. This contrast is independent of the contrast of the 
several hours with each other, and consequently remains, even if 
we are compelled to think that the distinction of the hours, by 
which the diverse length of labour is determined, cannot represent 
a different time, but merely the different amount of the labour 
falling to individuals in the great work-day of God’s kingdom. 
Again, as concerns the steward (ézitporos) in the parable, the 
course of the narrative itself has thrown no light on the intro- 
duction of this person. Unless, therefore, his introduction in 
this passage is to be explained as mere by-play, we must here 
recognise an express allusion to the person of the Messiah, as He 
who, in God’s name, will give every one his reward,—a far-fetched 
allusion indeed, if the evening has really no signification, but 
very natural if the evening coincides in the interpretation with 
the setting up of the future kingdom of the Messiah. If, then, 
we add the interpreting utterance of Jesus Himself (ver. 16), 
referring back directly to vv. 9 and 10, the central teaching of 
the parable, founding on the presuppositions given in what pre- 
cedes, fits into the course of the interpretation thus: When one 
day the Messiah, after the present dispensation has ¢ come to an 
end, shall do as the steward in the parable did in the evening 

when in the name, and at the command of God, He shall acne 
‘the members of the kingdom round Him, and give every one his 
special reward, then (like the last labourers in the parable, who 
received the full day’s pay) they to whom the least amount of 
labour was assigned in God’s earthly kingdom shall not on this 
account lose any of the reward of grace; but, despite the seeming 
insignificance of their services, shall receive a reward as rich and 
great as if the greatest amount of labour had been assigned them 
in this life. And, on the other hand (like the first labourers in 
the parable, who also received the same pay), they to whom the 
greatest amount of labour was really assigned in this life shall 
not on this account be privileged in the matter of reward, but 
will find themselves on an equality with those whose services on 

earth stood at the farthest distance below theirs. 

So far the interpretation has given no explanation of the 
circumstance that the householder causes the distribution of the 
pay to proceed from the last to the first. As little as on the 
ground of the narrative a real preference of one class and dis- 
paragement of another can be found in the mere succession of 
the order of payment, so little ought the interpretation to use 
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this arrangement of the householder to show that one class of © 
labourers in God’s kingdom will be privileged and another suffer 
loss at the future dispensing of reward. The real value of this 
trait for the import of the parable corresponds exactly to the 
significance it had within the figurative story—it serves to pre- 
pare for and introduce the discussion concluding the whole. To 
the purpose of the householder—by the peculiar order of suc- 
cession to bring sharply out what was strange and unusual in 
the amount of the pay, in order next to vindicate the justice of 
his course against the natural objection of the first—corresponds 
the purpose of Jesus Himself, as the author of the parable, to 
direct the attention of His hearers——the Twelve,—who might 
justly class themselves with the first, to what was unusual in the 
amount of the reward. By what is told of the reward of the 
last, ver. 9, the same expectation is awakened in them that is 
mentioned in ver. 10, namely, that they would receive more. 
Then by what is told in ver. 100 they see that they are mis- 
taken in the impression that in the future rewards of God’s 
kingdom an injustice would be done to the first by a like course. 
From this point of view it is unmistakeably clear what signifi- 
cance the conversation at the close of the parable between the 
first labourers and the householder has for the import of the 
parable. The meaning cannot be, that at the future dispensing 
of rewards in the Messiah’s kingdom a transaction corresponding 
to this conversation will really take place between the members 
of the kingdom belonging to the category of the first on one side, 
and God on the other. As little as in the parable of the Rich 
Man the lengthy conversation at the close between Abraham and 
the rich man* can mean, that a like conversation will really 
take place in Hades between Abraham on one side, and the dead 
represented by the rich man on the other; or in the parable of 
the Lost Son the closing conversation between the father and the 
elder brother? can mean, that a like transaction will take place 
between the Pharisaically righteous, after the pattern of the elder 
brother, on one side, and God on the other; so little does the 
conversation at the close of the present parable mean, that at the 
future dispensing of the rewards of grace a transaction of this 
kind will take place between God and the first. Rather, as the 
conversations in those two parables are merely intended to point 
out to the hearers the justice of the divine dealings with men in 
1 Luke xvi, 24 ff. ? Luke xy. 29 ff. 
GOEBEL. x 
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the pictorial form of a fictitious discussion incorporated with the 
narrative itself and clad in its figurative form, just so is it with 
the concluding conversation here. After Jesus has in the narra- 
tive first depicted the strange divine proceeding in reference to 
the amount of the reward, in the discussion appended He gives a 
justification of the proceeding that strikingly refutes the suspicions 
awakened. As concerns the protest of the first, vv. 11 and 12, 
it is not the figurative representation of a protest that will be 
raised by the first labourers of God’s kingdom at the time of 
the future reward,—a point overlooked by all expositors, who 
insist against the correct reference of the reward in the parable 
to the reward of grace in the future world, that such a protest on 
the part of the beatified is inconceivable——but, in making the 
_apparently injured labourers bring forward the objection naturally 
called forth by the preceding distribution of pay, Jesus merely 
brings out in expression, in the figurative form supplied by the 
narrative, the suspicion awakened by the divine proceeding. To 
this suspicion He Himself purposely directed the attention of 
His hearers by the mode of the foregoing description, and He 
now hears it issue from their lips. As the first labourers appeal 
to the great distinction existing between the last and themselves 
as respects labour,—there, the mere spending of one hour; here, 
bearing the burden and heat of the day,—and think +hep are 
justified in concluding from this that an injustice would be done 
them by placing the last on a level with them as respects 
reward; so it seems to follow, from the great distinction existing 
between the different labourers in God’s kingdom, the greatest — 
conceivable amount of labour being assigned to the one, and a 
quite trifling amount to the other, that an injustice will be done 
the first if the last were made equal to them in the matter of 
reward, But it is not so, the divine proceeding set forth in 
vv. 8-28 is thoroughly consistent with the divine justice. This 
it is that Jesus states to His hearers in the answer with which — 
He makes the householder reply to the protest of the first; and 
solely in this statement to the hearers of the parable consists the 
significance of the answer. The expositors who, persistently 
mistaking the purpose of the final conversation, which has in 
view simply the instruction of the hearers, find in the answer of 
the householder an announcement to men of mercenary disposi- 
tion of their final condemnation and exclusion from the kingdom 
of God, have against them also, apart from the groundlessness of 
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the notion of a mercenary disposition distinguishing the first from 
the last labourers, the entire wording of the householder’s reply. 
That reply, while repelling the objection brought forward as 
unfounded, by no means rejects the persons as of evil disposition, 
but only at the close presses on their conscience the question, 
whether, perhaps, the objection springs, not so much from 
deficiency in understanding as from an (€nvious>(not mercenary) 
disposition. And to this reply of the householder corresponds 
exactly what Jesus wishes by it to suggest to the hearers of the 
parable, from the meaning of which the objection (ver. 12) arose. 
He shows them first, that in such an apportionment of the future 
reward as was promised, vv. 9 and 10, as little injustice is done 
to the first labourers in God’s kingdom as to the first labourers 
in the parable. Not to the latter, because they had received 
without curtailment the day’s pay for which they had been hired 
with their own consent, ver. 13; not to the former, because the 
amount of the reward, giving them full compensation for all the 
toil and labour of their earthly work, is in no wise diminished 
to them; but the promise of such recompense, with which so to 
speak they were hired for labour in God’s kingdom, and in 
prospect of which they toiled, shall be fulfilled to them in every 
case without curtailment. But if no injustice is done them, there 
is no sort of justification for objecting to what others receive. So 
Jesus shows His hearers in the second place. In the summons 
to the first, put into the householder’s mouth, to be content with 
the pay due to them by law, ver. 14a, lies the summons of the 
Lord to His hearers, belonging to the category of the first, to be 
content with the righteous. divine order set forth in the parable, © 
whatever others may receive. For—thus speak the householder’s 
further words, with which he appeals to his free right of dis- 
posal in matters of his own property, vv. 146 and 15—even if 
the will of God be so, to give to the last a like reward as the 
. first, every one must acquiesce in the divine will, provided God, 
the Lord of all things, possesses the same right as a human 
householder to deal with His own in sovereign freedom, and_to 
dispose of it according to His own will. If we only bear in 
mind these two truths, ae that at the dispensing of the future 
reward of grace no one will really lose anything of what is 
assured to him by God’s promise as a recompense for his labour 
in this life; and, secondly, that if by God's will others are 
rewarded far beyond what seems due to them, according to their 
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position in this life, still no protest against this free gracious will 

a is admissible—we shall willingly acquiesce in the law of reward 
in God’s kingdom set forth in the parable, even though we belong 
to the class of the first. An unwillingness to acquiesce would, 
after all that has been said, only be conceivable if our discontent 
were directed, not so much against the divine justice from lack of 
knowledge, as rather against thegoodness of God>from defect of 
disposition, looking at that goodness with envious eyes, because 
grudging it to a brother. This it is that Jesus suggests to His 
disciples in the householder’s concluding question: “Is thine 
eye evil, because I am good?” ver. 150. Whoever among 
them, after the objection against the supposed injustice has been 
so strikingly refuted, should not feel content with the divine 
proceeding set forth, would betray an envious disposition against 
the manifestation of divine goodness to a brother, a disposition 
that ought never to appear among the members of God’s king- 
dom. His business would then be, above all, to correct himself 
in this point, and to take the path of repentance. 


THE WICKED VINEDRESSERS. 
(Matt. xxi. 83-44.) 


In ver. 23 of the twenty-first chapter of Matthew we find Jesus 
in the temple at Jerusalem, teaching the people gathered round 
Him there. As the more precise statement of Mark’ shows, two 
days had passed since His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. On 
the previous day—the first after the entry—-when Jesus purified 
the temple, and healed the blind and lame brought to Him there, 
the members of the Great Council present had taken offence at 
His prophetic bearing and action, and especially at the “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David” of the children, who children-like imitated 
the cry of the people the day before (xxi. 12-17). And when 
Jesus on the following day teaches and continues His prophetic 
work in the temple, according to ver. 23, the members of the 
Sanhedrim* come to Him with the question: “By what authority 

‘Cf. Mark xi. 11, 15, 19, 27, according to which a night intervenes between 
ver. 11 and ver. 12 of Matt. xxi. 
? “The high priests and elders of the people,” namely, in official deputation. 
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doest thou these things,’ and who gave thee this authority?” 
To this question Jesus replies with the counter-question, whether 
the baptism of John -was from heaven or of men, vv. 24, 25. 
For by their answer to this counter-question, by their believing 
acknowledgment or unbelieving rejection of the divine mission of 
His forerunner, they must needs show whether they are or are 
not receptive to the testimony respecting His own divine mission. 
And since the Sanhedrists, as they say to themselves, cannot 
acknowledge the divine mission of the Baptist without: contra- 
dicting their virtually unbelieving attitude to his person, and on 
the other hand dare not deny it for fear of the people, ver. 26, 
and prefer in this dilemma answering the Lord’s preliminary 
question with a “We know not,” He also declines to answer 
their question as to His own authority, ver. 27. And now, 
after silencing those who wished to find fault with Him, Jesus 
proceeds to find fault with them in such a way as to compel them 
to pronounce judgment on themselves. He does this first by 
means of the short parable, prefixed to the greater one, of the two 
unlike sons of a father. To the summons of the father to go to 
work in the vineyard, so Jesus tells them, the one son answered: 
“T will not,” but afterwards changed his mind, and went ; whereas 
the other answered with an eager “I, I, Lord” (éya xvpue), but 
really went not, vv. 28-30. To the question of Jesus: “ Which 
of these two did the will of his father?” the Sanhedrists are 
‘compelled to reply : “ The first.” But thus they have pronounced 
judgment on themselves. They have thus themselves said what 
Jesus now ratifies with “Verily I say unto you,” that the publicans 
and harlots, because really obedient, go before them into the vine- 
yard of God’s kingdom, whilst they, because really disobedient, 
remain outside, ver. 31. For they hitherto had said “I, I,” and 
put on an appearance of zeal in obeying God’s commands, 
whilst the publicans and harlots had openly disclaimed 
obedience to God’s law. But when with the appearance of 
John the time came really to render obedience and to meet 
the approaching kingdom of God in the way of righteousness 
‘pointed out by the Baptist (A0. “Iw. év 686 Sixavocdvys), 
they then hardened themselves in unbelief against his divine 
mission, and actually refused obedience, nor were they moved to 
repentance by the example of the publicans and harlots, who 


1 gate, the plural, combines the present teaching with the purification and 
healings of yesterday. 
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believed in the Baptist, and believing obeyed his call to repent- 
ance, ver. 32. 

With the words: “Hear another parable,” Jesus at once adds 
a second parable, ver. 33 ff, found also in Mark (xii. 1 ff) and © 
in Luke (xx. 9 ff.); in the two latter evangelists, however, in 
immediate connection with the dialogue between Jesus and the 
Sanhedrists having reference to the authority of Jesus and the 
origin of John’s baptism, without the short parable of the dis- 
similar sons intervening. Still it is observable that Luke also 
separates the parable of the Vinedressers from the dialogue by 
the remark peculiar to him: “And He began to speak wnto the 
people (wrpos Tov Nady) this parable,” ver. 9. Here it is assumed 
that the Sanhedrists also were present and were even primarily 
addressed, as, on the other hand, in Matthew the presence of a 
number of people also is assumed, in teaching whom Jesus was 
interrupted by the deputation of the Great Council, and who 
certainly had not become fewer during the transaction with the. 
latter.’ Still Luke’s introductory remark gives us the important 
intimation, that in beginning to relate this parable Jesus 
exchanged the tone of the special dialogue with the Sanhedrists 
for that of a public address to the entire company of assembled 
people. In expounding the text of the narrative we follow 
primarily the account of Matthew, while constantly comparing 
the other two evangelists. 

The narrative begins: “ There was a man, a householder, who 
planted a vineyard, and set a hedge about it” (for protection against 
the beasts of the field), “and dug a winepress in it, and built a 
tower” (arvépyov, a watch-house, with tower for a look-out, perhaps 
also for the vinedressers to live in), thus carefully furnishing it 
with every requisite. This description of the householder’s 
thoughtfulness in providing hedge, winepress, and tower, closely 
resembling Isa. v. 2,4 is wanting in Luke. Mark, on the other 
hand, has it in the same form, save that instead of Anvés, which 
is the entire winepress-apparatus, he says toAnviov (Sept.: mpo- 
Ajveov), in more exact keeping with the @pu€er, i.e. specially the 
winepress-trough dug in the ground, into which the expressed 
juice runs from above. The relative sentence then proceeds: Kat 
€€éSoro” avrov yewpyois, Kab amediunoer, ic. “and handed it over 

1 Cf. ver. 19, 2 Cf. vv. 23, 26, 46. 3 Cf. on xviii. 23. 


“Sept., only the order is there somewhat different: gpaypts, xdpyos, mT pornvioy, 
® Tischendorf reads #édero; cf. Buttmann, NV. 7. Gr. p. 41. 
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to vinedressers, and took a journey.” To the dmednunoey Luke 
adds xpévous ixavovs, which, however, does not mean “a sufficient 
time” in reference to the period necessary after establishing the 
vineyard for bearing fruit,’ for the absence of the householder 
extends beyond the time of fruit-bearing; but, according to the 
more general meaning of the word, “a considerable timée.”? The 
choice of the verb éxdiSaps, ic. “to give something out of one’s 
power, out of one’s hand,” along with the contemporaneous 
departure of the householder, shows us the independent position 
assigned to the vinedressers as regards the vineyard. They are 
not sent into the vineyard as mere hired labourers to do this or 
that work, but the vineyard with all belonging to it is given up 
to them to cultivate and manage independently, of course with 
the obligation to deliver to the owner in due time the fruits 
belonging to him. Everything in the narrative turns on this 
position of the vinedressers, in virtue of which they acquire 
independent possession of the vineyard with all its appliances, 
and are responsible to the master for its produce. On the other 
hand, it is idle to ask in what way they are to be paid by the 
master, whether in money or in a portion of the fruits, or in what 
other way, since this side of the relation between the householder 
and the vinedressers remains quite out of sight. 

-From the time of the handing over of the vineyard, ver. 34 
passes at once to the time of the vine harvest, when the fruits 
should be delivered: 87e 5é Hyyicev 6 Kaipds TOV KapTOv, amréo- 
tethev TOs Sovdous avTOD Tpds Tods yewpryods AaBely Tods Kapmrods 
avtov. Instead of the protasis: “and when the season of the fructs 
drew near,’ Mark (ver. 2) merely adds 76 xatp@, Luke (ver. 10) 
merely Katp@, to the verb dzréoresAcy, i.e. “at the right season,” 
here the season of the vine harvest. In the apodosis the second 
avrod can only refer to the same as the first, namely, to the 
householder as the subject of the sentence, not back to the vine- 
yard, which is not even mentioned in the protasis, therefore: 
“he sent his servants to the vinedressers to receive the fruits belong- 
ing to him.” Instead of rods «. adtod, Mark has: do tay Kaprdv 
rod dwm., and Luke similarly: a6 tod Kaprod rob dpm. To 
explain the preposition dzo used here we do not need the artificial 
supposition of a contract, according to which the vinedressers had. 
merely to deliver a portion of the fruits as rent, the rest remain- 
ing theirs ;? but, since the fruit of a vineyard is neither exhausted. 
 -1Stier. 2 Cf. Luke viii. 27, xxiii. 8; Acts viii. 11, xiv. 3. % Meyer, Weiss. 
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in one year, nor the fruit of the same year comes to maturity at 
one time, dd Tdv x. or ToD x. means simply: They are to receive 
the fruit of the vineyard due at the time. 

But the servants sent in this way for the fruits found an ill 
reception at the hands of the vinedressers. Of this ver. 35 (in 
Matthew) says further: “And the vinedressers took his servants, and 
beat one, and killed another, and stoned another.” Thus, so far 
from giving them the fruits they came to demand in their master’s 
name, they replied to their demand with hostile violence, which 
rose from beating to killing, and from killing to brutal stoning. 
It is here made plain, what ver. 34 did not put beyond doubt, 
that deor. Tods Sovr. adt. there did not mean so much the 
sending of a body of servants who came to the vinedressers 
together, as rather the sending of a series of servants coming one 
after another to the vinedressers with the same orders. For it is 
impossible to conceive that a body of servants who came together 
were subjected by the vinedressers individually to different 
treatment, but only that in face of the servants coming one after 
another, and naturally becoming more and more urgent in their 
demands, their hostility grew in passionateness and stirred them 
to greater violence, such as is exhibited in the three cases cited 
by way of example (not as if these were the only ones). 

What will the householder do now, the mission of his servants 
having had no other effect than to reveal the hostility of the 
vinedressers, hostility rising in aggravation, and not shrinking 
from the worst outrages on the person of the servants? This is 
the question suggested at this point of the narrative to the 
hearers, who expect the householder to inflict punishment on the 
vinedressers. But, instead of doing this, with wonderful for- 
bearance he makes- another attempt to recall the malcontents to 
their duty by kindness, ver. 36: “Again he sent other servants.” 
And to give greater emphasis to his demand on this second 
mission, he sends this time wdelovas tv tpw@twv. These words 
are usually referred without more ado to a greater number of 
servants, but without explaining how this is to be viewed. That 
he this time sent a more numerous body of servants together than 
the first time cannot be the meaning, because in ver. 34 not a 
body, but a series of servants was spoken of. But even if a body 
of servants were understood there and here, one does not see 
how the householder could promise himself greater success from 
sending a more numerous body, since, according to the context, 
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there is no thought of wresting the fruits from the vinedressers 
by superior force, but only of demanding them through messengers. 
All that is left, if melovas is to be understood of a “greater 
number,’ is to suppose the sending of a second series of servants 
longer than the first. But this is absurd. For if the result of 
the first sending was no other than this, the longer the series of 
servants the greater the defiance and the worse the violence of 
the vinedressers, how could the householder expect to make an 
impression by sending a second and longer series? The case is 
quite different as soon as the words: m)eiovas Tdv mpoTwr, are 
understood, not so much of the greater number, as of the higher 
rank of those sent. That wAce/v expresses in New-Testament. 
language not merely the greater number, but just as much also 
the higher worth, grade, or rank (just so in Homer), is proved by 
comparing passages like vi. 25, xii. 41 f.; Mark xii. 33; Luke xi. 
31 f,, xi 23; Heb. iii. 3, xi 4. The translation then is: “He 
sent other servants higher than the first.” In this way, and in 
this way only, could the householder really hope to receive the 
fruits of the vineyard from the vinedressers, in the expectation 
that they would not dare to show hostility to these messengers 
as to the first. It is at once apparent how this second mission 
in ver. 36 forms a fitting transition from the first to the third 
and last one in ver. 37. The gradation ascends from lower to 
higher servants, and then from the latter to the son of the house. 
Finally, the following statement: “ And they did unto them in 
like manner,” now receives its true significance. For it is no 
longer a mere quantitative, but a qualitative aggravation of the 
crime of the vinedressers, that they attack these higher messengers 
-with like violence as the first. They thus do what the householder 
himself had been unwilling to give them credit for. 

In the two other evangelists the entire account of the sending 
of the servants differs in not unimportant respects. Whereas 
the second mission of higher servants mentioned by Matthew is 
altogether wanting in them, the first mission in Matthew (ver. 34), 
summed up in. the generalizing: dméor. tods SovAouvs avrod, is 
divided in Mark and Luke into a thrice sending, a single servant 


each time. So Mark: «al améot. SodAov... Kal madw aréor, 
édXov Sodd\ov ... Kab AAXov azréot., vv. 2, 4, 5, and Luke: «al 
-Gtréat. SodAov.. . . Kab TpocéOero Erepov Tréurpat . . . Kab TpoaéBeTo 


tptrov méuyras, vv. 10, 11, 12. Thus the aggravation in the 
outrageous conduct of the vinedressers, which Matthew only 
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exhibits in three servants singled out by way of example from 
the entire series, takes place in Mark and Luke in relation 
to three particular servants distinguished throughout. Mark 
advances from mere dismissal with blows, which he has at the 
first stage in common with Matthew,’ not at. once like Matthew 
to killing, but first merely to ill-treatment joined with special 
insult,? and first reaches simple killing (dméxreway, ver. 5) at the 
third stage; whereas Luke, in essential agreement with Mark in 
the first two stages,’ after the ill-treatment joined with special 
insult, advances merely to wounding even at the third stage 
(tpavpaticavtes é&€Badov, ver. 12). In the last - mentioned 
evangelist the entire account of the sending of the servants 
finishes here, so that only three servants sent one after another 
are spoken of, the generalizing being left to the interpretation. 
Mark, on the other hand, in adding to the account of the third 
servant,* ver. 5, the words: kal aroANods dAXous ods pev SépovTes 
ods 5¢ daroxrévvortes, “and many others (they ill-treated like- 
wise), beating some, killing others,” generalizes within the figura- 
tive story itself By this generalizing clause what was said 
before of three individual servants acquires the character of three 
examples merely, taken out of a multitude of like occurrences, to 
give a vivid picture of the growing criminality of the vinedressers. 
Thus the entire account in Mark finally yields exactly the same 
meaning in this respect as that of Matthew respecting the first 
sending. 

We return to the passage in Matthew, where the failure of the 
second mission was spoken of. What will the householder do 
after the vinedressers have done like violence to the higher 
servants of the second mission? This question, forcing itself on 
the hearer before, recurs here with heightened intensity, so that 
one scarcely expects to hear of anything but the punishment of 
the vinedressers. But so far does the householder’s forbearance 
go, that even now he ventures on a third attempt, but of such. a 
kind that by its very nature it must be the last. The messenger 
whom he now sends is of such dignity that the sending of a 
greater one after him is inconceivable, ver. 37: “But afterward 

1 Depa nal daéorcinay xevov, Ver, 8. 

® According to the correct reading, ver. 4: ixe@uralwouy xa) Ariunoay, %.e. since 
‘Parcs in this connection can only be a secondary form of z:@uarifa, ‘they beat 
him on the head, and used him shamefully.” 


3 Delpuvres arior, xevov, Ver. 103 delpuvres nad drymdoavrss how, zev., ver. 11. 
* ndnsivoy doxtureway, ® So according to the correct reading. 
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he sent unto them his son, saying” (with himself), “ They will reverence 
_ my son.” . He hopes that reverence for him as the householder’s 
own son will prevent their refusing the fruits to him, and still 
more laying hands on him. Mark specially emphasizes the 
personal sacrifice made by the householder in sending his son, 
putting first Lets independent statement, ver. 6: é@ru &va elyev 
vioy ayarnrov,' i.e, either: “he yet had one only (whom he ao 
send), a beloved son,”® or: “he yet had an only son, a beloved one.” 

The latter usual Lissauieins is to be preferred, because the pre- 
fixing and isolation of the éva are explained by the importance 
this idea of quality has for the following statement, without our 
needing actually to separate it from the viov. And now Mark 
relates the mission itself: “he sent him last wnto them, saying,” 
ete. Thus him, his only son, to whom his heart’s love clings, he 
tears so to speak from his heart, and sends into the danger only 
too probable despite the hope of the success of his mission. 
Finally Luke, instead of the fact of his being sent, relates merely 
the soliloquy, in which the householder takes counsel with himself 
and decides to send his son, ver. 13: “And the lord of the vine- 
yard said, What shall Ido? TI will send my son, my beloved one ; 
at may be they will reverence him when they see him” (tows trodrov 
idovTes). 

But instead of the impression hoped for, even the sending of 
the son had no better success than that of the servants, ver. 38: 
“ But the vinedressers, when they saw the son, said among them- 
selves, This is the heir, come, let us kill him and possess (oydpev) 
his inheritance!” The reading of the Rec. catdoyopev, “let us 
take into possession,” is a probable simplifying of the oydper, 
which means in this connection: “ After the heir is removed out 
of the way, let us further possess his inheritance unhindered.” 
Thus they do not speak of obtaining something not already in 
their possession, but, after getting rid of the heir and his threaten- 
ing claims, they hope to possess as undisputed owners, and so far 
for the first time. really, the vineyard, which they had already 
unjustly seized, but the possession of which is now seriously 
threatened by the appearance of the heir. The same meaning is 
to be accepted when in Mark (ver. 7), after dmoxreivwpev adrov, 
it is said: «al Huov éorar % KAnpovoula, and in Luke, ver. 14: 


1 So according to Tischendorf. 2 So Weiss. 
3 by aveeis, here not ‘‘ with themselves,” but ‘‘among themselves.” Cf. in Mark 


xpis taurods, ver. 7, and in Luke: apis &Aanaous, ver. 14, 
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va ‘av yévntac % KX., referring to the hope of the undisputed, 
and so far then for the first time real, possession of the vineyard 
in the future. Instead, therefore, of reverencing the son of their 
lord in this last messenger, his character as the rightful heir of 
the property usurped by them the more excites their hostile 
passion; and for this reason, instead of giving him the fruits of 
the vineyard which they refused to the servants, they enter into 
a formal murderous plot against him, with the premeditated 
purpose by killing the heir to secure the unopposed possession of 
his inheritance. The assumption in this scheme, of course, is, 
that the absent householder, who has been unseen so long, and 
who let the whole series of his servants be abused and murdered 
with impunity, will also leave this last deed unpunished, and 
will not show himself. The way in which a long absent master, 
who apparently leaves everything unpunished, is entirely ignored, 
is really so much in keeping with the character of dishonest, 
refractory servants, that even such a course supplies no ground 
for the assertion made by Weiss, that in the circumstances of the 
parable the vinedressers could not have hit wpon the thought of 
getting possession of the vineyard by murdering the heir. The 
actual execution of the plot is then told in ver. 39: “And they 
took him, and cast him forth out of the vineyard, and killed him.” 
The mention of the casting forth must not be taken here as a 
mere graphic description of the act of killing, the casting forth 
having no independent significance. One might perhaps say so, 
if it were merely said: cal éxBadovtes adtov améxtewav. But the 
formal way in which the é£é@anov, introduced by AaBovrTes, and 
intensified by é€@ tod dprreda@vos, appears independently before 
and alongside the dzré«rewav, emphasizes it as a special aggra- 
vating element in the conduct of the vinedressers, that they, the 
usurpers, cast him, the heir, out of the vineyard, which was his 
rightful property, so that he had to endure at their hands both the 
violence of ejection from his property, and the atrocity of murder. 
The same is to be understood in Luke, as the phrase: é&@ Tod 
aprr., there also proves, ver. 15. Nor is it otherwise in Mark, 
where azéxtewav avrov comes first, and then follows: «at 
e£éBarov avtov &&@ tod dur, ver. 8. These words can indeed 
only be understood of the casting forth of the man previously 
killed. For that a Hysteronproteron occurs here,” and améxtewap 
exBrAnGevra is to be understood,® is merely a violent inference 
1 Meyer. 2 De Wette. 3 Stier, 
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from the parallel passages, whereas no ground for or intimation 
of such a thing is found in the passage itself. But it is not on 
this account the casting forth of the corpse which the words 
emphasize as a special aggravating element, in which case a 
corresponding object would not be wanting to the é&@adov; but 
by the action of casting out itself alongside, and this time after 
the killing, the usurpers would notify that the heir has lost his 
Bvaritanes, and that henceforth they alone are masters in the 
vineyard. 

-And here, where the conflict between the Heasehalies and the 
vinedressers has reached its climax, Jesus himself proposes the 
question, to which the narrative has again and again led the 
hearers, and which it has now raised to the highest pitch of 
intensity, ver. 40: drav ody EXOn 6 KUpos Tod duTEdAavOS, TL 
Towmoe ToIs yewpyots éxeivors; When the householder comes 
{contrary to the expectation of the vinedressers, who altogether 
ignored him), what will he do to the vinedressers, who had even 
killed his son? This question Jesus expressly proposes to the 
deputies of the Great Council, that they may answer it for them- 
selves, and by the only possible answer pronounce judgment on 
themselves. And this answer they hasten to give, for the very 
purpose of appearing like persons unconcerned, although, con- 
sidering the transparent connection of the parable with Isa. v. 
1-6, its polemical reference to themselves could not altogether 
escape them, ver. 41: xaxods Kaxds atrodécet adtovs, Kab Tov 
apmerava éxdwcetat addros yewpyois, oltwes atrodwcovew adT@ 
Tovs Kaptrovs év Tois Katpots avtav. Two things, they say, are 
certain. “As wicked people he will wickedly destroy them,” or as 
Meyer translates: “As wretched people he will wretchedly 
destroy them.” Thus, no mere chastisement, but a sentence of 
destruction will the householder inflict on these vinedressers, 
after they have replied to the extremest proof of forbearance with 
the extremest outrage. And for the special xaxia of their 
conduct he will inflict a sentence of special xaxia, of a specially 
bad, terrible kind. And as concerns the vineyard, which they 
have had in possession, what the second sentence says is certain: 
“And he will hand over the vineyard to other vinedressers, who” 
will deliver to him the fruits in their® seasons,’ at the yearly 

1 txdeceras, corresponding to the izera, ver. 33. 


2 tees, quippe qui, #.e. here, they of whom it is to be expected, that they, 
3 The seasons of the fruits; cf. ver. 34: 6 xaipis va xuprav, 
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recurring seasons of fruit-ripening. For the householder’s 
position is not such that those vinedressers are indispensable to 
him to the obtaining of fruit from his vineyard, but conversely 
such that their supersession by other vinedressers has become 
necessary for this end. 

In the other two evangelists, also, the parable concludes here 
in a manner not quite the same, but still similar. There also. on 
the basis of the parable, Jesus at this point proposes the question: 
“ What then will the Lord of the vineyard do?”—upon which in 
reply to this question the prediction follows: “He will come and 
destroy the vinedressers, and give the vineyard to others.” On the 
other hand, the more precise characterization of the “ other vine- 
dressers,” as those who will render the fruits, is wanting in the 
answer here. The question and answer also differ from the form 
of the text in Matthew, in so far as there the householder’s 
coming is adopted into the question itself (6tav ody On... th 
mowmoet), whereas here it is simply asked ti’ soujoet, and the 
coming then forms the first part of the answer: éAevceTas Kat 
amonéoet. But the strangest difference is this, that the question 
proposed in Matthew to the Sanhedrists, and answered by them, 
is here only put rhetorically, the answer also being given by 
Jesus Himself. But even this is merely a formal difference, 
inasmuch as on one side the rhetorical question (m Mark and © 
Luke) is still an appeal to the assent of the hearers to the 
statement, introduced by the question; and, on the other, the 
acceptance of the answer of the Sanhedrists by the Lord (m 
Matthew) is equivalent in substance to a statement of His own 
of the same purport. When, finally, Luke tells of a deprecatory 
exclamation uttered by the hearers of the parable after the con- 
cluding prediction of the Lord, ver. 16: “And when they heard 
it, they suid, Far be wt” (wm yévotro), these words cannot be con- 
ceived as spoken by the same persons who, according to Matthew, 
put on an appearance of unconcern, and themselves uttered the 
prediction. Which of these two accounts corresponds more 
exactly to the actual occurrence, or whether (for which Luke, 
ver. 9: mpos tov dadv, might be quoted) the speakers in Luke 
are different persons, ze. not the deputies of the Great Council, 
but some of the people, must remain uncertain, there being no 
sufficient means for deciding the question. In any case, the 
_ common element in the two accounts is, that the listeners gave 
+ Cf. Mark xii, 9, and almost in quite similar terms Luke xx. 15, 16. 
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some audible expression to their reluctance to apply the parable 
to themselves. For the specious simplicity with which the 
Sanhedrists in Matthew take it upon them to utter the prediction 
naturally resulting from the narrative is just as characteristic 
an expression of such reluctance as the special deprecation “Far 
_be it” in Luke. 

Jesus, then, on His part replies again with the citation of a 
passage of Scripture appended to the parable in all three evan- 
gelists. Only in Matthew, however, does it lead on to an utter- 
ance interpreting the foregoing parable, whereas in Mark and 
Luke no further reference to the parabolic narrative is found. 
Here, therefore, the parallels fail us. To the Sanhedrists, who 
bear themselves as if they had nothing in common with the 
vinedressers of the parable, Jesus replies with the question, 
ver. 42: “Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the 
builders rejected, the same was made the head of the corner? (eis 
Kepamyy yovias) This’ was from Jehovah, and is marvellous 
in owr eyes.” The passage is cited literally from the Septuagint. 
Even the arn, which does not stand Hebraistically for todo, 
but is referred in the Septuagint to xed. yov., from an erroneous 
conception of the nxt used neutrally in the Hebrew, is taken from 
there. The pith of the statement in the Psalms plainly is, that 
the same stone, which the busders rejected as useless for the 
building (therefore not a despicable stone in general, which is an 
indefinite, inappropriate idea), has been made the corner-stone 
‘(of the theocracy). And the enigma contained in this statement, 
since the question at once arises, by whom the stone rejected by 
the builders has been made the corner-stone, is then solved by 
the sentence: NNt nn Fin! NN, etc. But if so, then the builders 
cannot be explained as secondary persons without definite 
reference, and can just as little be referred to the heathen, since 
they cannot possibly be called “the builders” in the theocratic 
sense; but the builders can only be Israel as the people of the 
theocracy, called to be the builders of the theocracy, or the 
leaders of Israel, having this office in an eminent sense. Con- 
sequently, the stone itself cannot be the people of Israel, so that, 
as often explained, the original meaning of the saying would 
merely be, that from being a people rejected by the heathen, or a 
despicable people generally, Israel was raised by God into being 
the depository of the theocracy. But, as the builders are the 


J aden, scils 1 xe0. yore 2'Ps, eXvill, 22,28, 
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people and its leaders, so the stone is an individual historic 
person, an elect one of Jehovah, who, despite the contradiction — 
and resistance he encountered among the people of the theocracy 
or from its leaders, has, nevertheless, by Jehovah’s wonderful 
guidance, come to a position in which the theocratic common- 
wealth rests essentially on his shoulders. Only this explanation 
yields a clear meaning in exact correspondence with the words, a 
meaning also which, since the person spoken of need not of 
necessity be an Israelitish king, leaves sufficiently wide scope to 
the difficult question of the time of composition and historical - 
circumstances of the Psalm. Just as clear also is the meaning 
in which Jesus cites the passage. What is said in the Psalm of 
the builders who rejected the stone made by Jehovah the corner- 
stone, this Jesus sees now coming into antitypical realization in 
the hostile plots of the leaders of Israel against the person of 
Him who, as the Messiah of God, is the true corner-stone, the 
new founder of God’s kingdom upon earth. When Jesus, there- 
fore, in direct allusion to the parable with the question: “Did 
ye never read in the Scriptures?” etc. points the Sanhedrists to 
this passage, the meaning of the question is this: Are they,— 
students of Scripture,—just as if they had never read this well- 
known passage in a Psalm acknowledged as Messianic among 
them, blind to the obvious fact, that by their hostile plots against 
Him, the Anointed of God, they themselves are about to initiate 
the final fulfilment of that Scripture saying, seeing that they, the 
called builders of the theocracy, reject the stone that is to be 
made the corner-stone, or mutatis mutandis, seeing that they, the 
vinedressers of the theocratic vineyard, lay hands on Him who is 
the heir of the vineyard ? 

We now see clearly the reference of the 8a todto, with which 
Jesus continues, ver. 43: “ Therefore,’—namely, because you, just 
as if you had never read this Scripture saying, are about to do to 
me as the builders to the corner-stone, or the vinedressers to the 
heir—‘ therefore say I to youw:” Ott apOnoetas ad’ tyav 7 
Bacirela tod Ocod cal S0Oncerar eOver TrovotvTt Tos Kapmovs 
avtTns. From the fact of “a nation bringing,” etc., being opposed 
to the “from you” here, it is evident that the address directed 
primarily to the Sanhedrists includes also the Jewish nation 
legally under their direction, and actually following their 
example, a circumstance which would present no difficulty even 
if we did not know that before the Lord there was a multitude 
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of people surrounding the deputies of the Great Council, and 
that He had already given the whole parable the character of a 
public address designed for all present (Luke xx. 9). The 
meaning therefore is: Ye heads and representatives of the 
Jewish nation, the kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and 
given ever rovobytex.t.d. The singular “ nation” is only explained 
when the emphasis is laid, not on this noun, but entirely on the 
participial clause more precisely defining it. The reason of the 
singular being used cannot be, that here the whole of heathen- 
dom is combined as a single nation in contrast with Israel} 
whereas the plural form “ nations” elsewhere expresses the con- 
trast with Israel—or that here all future participants in God’s 
_ Kingdom in a spiritual sense are viewed as one nation,’ since the 
future community of the kingdom of God is not in question, but 
a nation already existing outside God’s kingdom, to which here- 
after the kingdom of God will be given. The contrast then is not 
between the Israel “after the flesh” and that “ after the spirit,” 
but simply between the Israelitish and another nation. The state- 
ment made is quite general, to the effect that they to whom the 
kingdom of God will be handed over will be a@ nation bringing 
forth its® fruits, It is thus self-evident that after the rejection 
of the unfruitful nation of Israel such a nation must be sought in 
_ the sphere of the heathen world, and in so far they are right who 
explain “nation” of the heathen. But the characterizing clause : 
ToLovvTe TOS KapTrovs avThs, upon which the entire emphasis lies, 
corresponds too plainly to the relative clause in ver. 41: oftwes 
aTod@covew avT@ Tovs Kaptrovs (scil. Tov dp), to allow it to 
_ be understood otherwise than in agreement with the latter. The 
participle zrovodvts, which simply characterizes, and is therefore 
in the present tense, must be resolved as a future in correspond- 
ence with the dmodécovow. And the fruits of God’s kingdom 
can here mean nothing else than the fruits of the vineyard in the 
parable. The reference cannot be to the fruits requisite for 
entering God’s kingdom,* or worthy of it,’ but only to those 
aimed at in the planting of God’s kingdom. Whilst in this way 
the figurative idea of the fruits is preserved, the only difference 
is that the delivering of the fruits, which is the primary question 
in the narrative, is transformed in the interpreting utterance into 
the bringing forth or obtaining of the fruits, from which it is 
1 Weiss e¢ al. 2"Icpunr xare aveven, Meyer, 
3 The fruits of the kingdom of God. 4 Meyer. 5 Bleek. 
GOEBEL, Ne 
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evident that in the sense of the author the delivery or non- 
delivery of the fruits spoken of in the parable coincides in 
reference to the thing symbolized with the bringing forth or non- 
bringing forth of the fruits themselves. Thus, the entire utter- 
ance alludes directly to the prediction uttered perforce by the 
Sanhedrists at the close of the narrative, Jesus telling them that 
they have now for the second time (ver. 31) pronounced judgment 
on themselves. What you yourselves foretold of the vinedressers 
—go He announces to them—will happen to you. The kingdom 
of God will be taken from you as the vinedressers hitherto, and 
handed over, as you have said, to other vinedressers, who will 
render the fruits, therefore to. a people that will bring forth the 
fruits of God’s kingdom. 

So far the Lord has only confirmed the removal of the vine- 
dressers from their position in the vineyard, not the ensuing 
sentence of destruction which the Sanhedrists also rightly fore- 
told. Jesus now confirms their own prediction on this point in 
the utterance’ alluding in its figurative form to the passage in 
the Psalms quoted (Ps. cxviii. 22, 23), and coupling the latter 
with other passages like Isa. viii, 14, 15; Dan. i. 34, 35: 
“And he that falls on” this stone® shall be dashed to pieces* (on 
it); but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will scatter him as dust,’° 
ver. 44. Therefore a hostile collision with this stone—either by 
stumbling against and falling on it as it lies in the way, or by 
putting oneself in the way of its descent and the stone thus 
falling on him—must in every case prove fatal to him who 
engages in such a, conflict. Or apart from figure: Hostility to 
the Messiah, who is the corner-stone of God’s kingdom, brings . 
certain destruction. He that runs hostilely against Him, because 
anxious to have Him out of the way, will be dashed to pieces on 
Him, as on a stone lying in the way which one stumbles and 
falls against; and him that places himself hostilely in His way 
to delay His victorious Messianic march, He will scatter as dust, 
like a stone rolling down from a height, and crushing everything 
in its way. This is the only natural sense of the twofold utter- 
ance, compared with which the exposition, that would find in the 
two quite parallel future clauses the distinction between a pre- 


1 Its genuineness in Matthew is certified by the weight of the external testimonies, 
2 Not ‘‘over;” cf. the 2g’ ov in the second clause. 

®* The one made the corner-stone by Jehovah, according to ver. 42. 

4 curbaacbnoeras, ° Aixprost, properly ‘‘ to winnow.” 
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liminary and the final judgment, seems an artificial importation. 
But the very obvious application of the general figurative 
utterance to themselves, the builders rejecting the stone, is left 
to the hearers. | 

Consequently the words of Jesus subjoined to the parable 
refer exclusively, partly by way of confirmation, partly also by 
way of interpretation, to the prediction of ver. 41 that formed 
‘the conclusion of the parabolic story in reply to the question of 
ver. 40. But everything in the parable was arranged from the 
first with a view to this question (what the householder will do 
to the vinedressers), and the prediction replying to it. Even in 
the account of the first revolt of the vinedressers against the 
messengers the question forced itself on the hearers. And when 
in the further course of the narrative it found its preliminary 
answer in the account of the forbearance of the householder, who, 
instead of proceeding to the well-merited punishment, made new 
attempts to recall the rebels to their duty by kindness, it must 
have recurred with heightened intensity at every stage, until, 
where the last and greatest attempt is made by the householder 
sending his son, and the last and greatest outrage is committed 
by the vinedressers killing the son, it was expressly proposed, 
and now, as the Sanhedrists themselves were forced to confess, 
could find but one answer, the one given in the concluding 
prediction of ver. 41. Accordingly, the single purpose of the 
whole narrative is to foreannounce to the hearers the same fact 
of the future that is figuratively expressed in this prediction, 
and is then repeated in vv. 43, 44, without figure, or under 
another figure, and to foreannounce it as the only possible 
conclusion of the history of Israel figuratively set forth in the 
narrative. What Jesus says in the parable fits into the 
preceding context of His discourse thus: After reducing to 
silence the deputies of the Great Council, who came to ask Him 
as to His authority, by proposing the question as to the mission 
of the Baptist, which they could not answer because of their 
unbelief in the Baptist, He proceeded to find fault with them. 
He does this first in reference to their unbelief in the Baptist. 
The parable of the two unlike sons and its application, convicted 
them of making in John’s days an outward show of zeal in 
fulfilling the divine will, while really resisting that will in 
unbelief. And when He then passes from the tone of the 
special dialogue to that of a public address to them as the 
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representatives of Israel, and tells the parable of the Wicked 
Vinedressers with the final question, in which it terminates, and 
the prediction that is its only possible conclusion according to 
their own confession, His intention is to show, what must needs 
be the inevitable issue of their present confirmed obduracy wm 
unbelief and enmity against the person of the Messiah after a 
history in the past marked by constantly repeated rebellion against 
earlier divine messengers. The issue can only be that the long- 
merited divine judgment will actually burst wpon them, and the 
kingdom of God will pass from them to other nations. In this 
behalf He first characterizes in the course of the narrative the 
crime which they are about to perpetrate, in its connection with 
what they and their fathers did to earlier messengers of God, as 
a work of such obduracy in hatred to God as to cut off the last 
hope of repentance, in order on this basis to announce to them 
what, as they themselves concede, must follow hereupon, namely, 
the judgment of God bringing rejection and destruction upon 
them. 

In proceeding to interpret the course of the narrative in 
detail, there meets us again the image of the vineyard for the 
kingdom of God, here in definite allusion to the Old Testament 
passage, Isa. v. 1 ff., as is clearly shown by the enumeration of 
the several appliances reminding of that passage, with the 
difference, however, that there the theocracy is depicted merely in 
its then concrete historical form, in which it was one with the 
theocratically constituted nation, and so the vineyard is Israel 
itself, whereas here a distinction is drawn between the theocracy 
as a divine institution and those to whom it is entrusted, so that 
they are its temporary incumbents. Thus the vineyard is simply 
the theocracy as an institution, not the theocratic nation itself. 
As, then, a householder planted a vineyard and furnished it with 
everything necessary to its bearing produce, with hedge, wine- 
press, and tower, so God founded a divine state upon earth, and 
endowed it with all the particular institutions adapted to subserve 
the realization of the end of such a theocratic institution. Thus, 
hedge, winepress, and tower, as the things necessary to the 
perfect equipment of a vineyard, represent pictorially the 
particular theocratic institutions of the Old Covenant, which make 
the entire system of the theocracy correspond in every respect to 
its end. But it is arbitrary to explain hedge, winepress, and 

1 Cf, the interpretation of the parable of the Fig-Tree, p. 165. 
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tower independently, ey. the hedge=the law or circumcision, 
the winepress = the altar or the teaching office, the tower = the 
temple or royalty." And as the householder entrusted the 
vineyard, to which he had done all he could, to vinedressers, the 
latter as the authorized managers of his vineyard being responsible 
to him for its produce, so God entrusted the institution of the 
‘theocracy to the Israelites, so that as its divinely chosen 
incumbents and administrators they are responsible to God for 
‘realizing its design in historical life. The usual but erroneous 
reference of the vinedressers merely to the heads and leaders of 
the Jewish nation in distinction from the nation itself is based 
on the circumstance, that according to Matthew and Mark the 
parable seems addressed exclusively to the deputies of the Great 
Council. But we know already from ver. 43 compared with 
Luke xx. 9 that the latter are addressed by the Lord in a public 
discourse designed also for the multitude present, and addressed 
as the representatives standing before Him of the entire Jewish 
nation. Moreover, if the vinedressers were exclusively the | 
leaders of the nation, the vineyard itself must necessarily be the 
nation under their guidance,’ in plain opposition to ver. 43, 
where the vineyard is referred by Jesus Himself to the kingdom 
of God passing from one nation to another, and in opposition to 
the application elsewhere of the image of the vineyard on the lips 
of Jesus, which is always the kingdom of God in itself, and nowhere 
the theocratic nation of the Old Covenant.2 Nor would it be at 
all possible to refer merely to the leaders of the nation addressed. 
We should have to obtain the counterpart of the vinedressers by 
~ combining the then leaders with all former leaders of the nation 
in every past century into the unity of a moral person, which is 
impracticable, because there is no such continuity between the 
present members of the Sanhedrim and all former spiritual or 
secular leaders of Israel as would allow whatever was done by 
the latter to be represented as done by the former. Only Israel 
in its national unity, with its national guilt growing from one 
epoch to another, furnishes a suitable counterpart to the vine- 
dressers of the parable adding guilt to guilt. When it is said 
further that the householder took a journey, and that a consider- 
able time (Luke), this also is a feature influencing the sequel, and 


1 So older expositors. Recently also Lange, 
2 So Godet, Klostermann logically. 
3 Cf. vy. 28-81, xx. 1 ff. ; Luke xiii. 6. 
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requiring at all events a definite interpretation. This can only 
be meant to symbolize that after God on the institution of Israel 
had made known His presence to the people of the theocracy by 
extraordinary revelations of power (the miracles of the exodus, 
the law-giving, and the bringing into Canaan), He withdrew 
into expectant passivity, leaving room for the spontaneous moral 
development of the nation on the soil of the theocracy and under 
the influence of its institutions. This period of the divine 
passivity, whose long duration is specially marked in Luke, 
reaches not merely to the sending of the first prophets, nor 
describes merely the period of the Old Covenant,’ but must just 
as certainly embrace also the period of Christ’s appearance in 
Israel as the period of the householder’s absence in the parable 
includes the period of the sending of the son. This period is 
brought to an end, not by a revelation of grace, but by a 
revelation of divine power, which forms such a crisis in the 
national history of Israel, that it answers as a counterpart to the 
deeds of divine power constituting the beginning of its history. 
Within this period God has done as the householder did 
within the period of his absence. As the latter, when the time 
of fruit came, sent his servants one after another to require the 
fruit from the vinedressers, so at the times when it might justly 
have been expected that, by faithfully using the theocratic 
institutions committed to. it, Israel would have succeeded in 
bringing its life into harmony with these institutions and the 
divine will expressed in them, God sent His servants, the 
prophets, to them one after another to demand from them the 
fruit of penitence and righteousness, ver. 34. But it then fared 
with the prophets of God at the hands of the children of Israel as 
with the servants of the householder at the hands of the vine- 
dressers. Not only did they harden themselves in impenitence 
against their prophetic monitions and demands, and refuse the 
fruits of righteousness demanded, but rose in hostility against.the 
troublesome monitors, and attacked them, ill-treating them, even 
killing and barbarously murdering them, ver. 35. The figurative 
story made no allusion to the question, whether the vinedressers 
refused the fruit because they had not obtained it, or because 
they wished to keep it for themselves. As much was said as 
served for a point of comparison, namely, that instead of 
rendering to the servants of their lord what the latter had a 
1 Stier. ? Keil. 
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right to demand, they attacked them. It is a separate matter, 
merely involved in the nature of the relation symbolized, that 
here disobedience to the prophetic monitions and demands is 
synonymous with the absence of the fruits themselves. For. the 
bodily ill-treatment of the prophets, the example of Jeremiah may 
be compared,’ and of Micah ;? for the killing, the murder of, the 
prophets in the time of Elijah, and of Urijah by Jehoiakim ;* 
and for the stoning, the example of Zechariah.’ Certainly these 
definitely attested examples of killing are but few, but at the 
same time the killing of the prophets collectively is mentioned 
in the Old Testament as a fact, and is confirmed by Jewish 
tradition as a frequently repeated fact ; for example, Isaiah is said 
to have been sawn with a sword, J Seciniall stoned, Amos beaten 
to death with a club, the exactness, however, of these details 
being uncertain. Jesus refers to this fact in general terms also 
inpaxmS 1,135,372 cf, Acts vii,5 2.3 Heb,xix.35j 37, oLteia. 
obvious that the accounts of Mark and Luke, in relating differently 
from Matthew a threefold sending of single servants, do not 
require a definite reference to individual prophets. In Mark 
this is evident from the generalizing clause: “and many others,” 
etc., within the figurative story itself, and in Luke from the 
circumstance that the three single servants are not distinguished 
from each other by any marks. The individual cases are merely 
distinguished by the aggravation in the revolt from case to case, 
which suggests in the interpretation the same general thought as 
in Matthew. 

But more than a general interpretation is required in the 
latter evangelist, when before passing to relate the mission of 
the son he places a second mission of servants beside the one 
first mentioned, ver. 36. For here these servants of the second 
mission are definitely distinguished from those of the first by 
‘the phrase: mAclovas Tay mpotav, whereas, on the other hand, 
the conduct of the vinedressers in this case is emphatically 
described as the same as in the first case: nal ésro/noav avrois 
@cavtws, the aggravation of guilt consisting in the fact 
that their conduct remains the same also to qAelovas tov 
mpotev. The latter words, distinguishing the second mission 
from the first, require therefore a definite interpretation, so that 

1 Jer. xx. 1, 2, xxxvii. 15, xxxviii. 6. *1 Kings xxii. 24, 


3 1 Kings xviii. 4, xix. 10. 4 Jer. xxvi. 20-28, 
5 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, 22. 6 Jer. ii, 80; Neh, ix. 26. 
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according to Matthew two periods of prophetic mission must in 
the interpretation be placed before the mission of the son. If 
arelovas be erroneously understood of a greater number, this 
twofold prophetic period fails to present itself in the sphere of 
sacred history. For to distinguish between Elijah, Elisha, and 
their contemporaries as the first body, and Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
the other prophets under the later kings as the second,’ is an 
inadequate makeshift, since these two periods are neither dis- 
tinguished in the Old Testament history by specific characteristics, 
nor in particular by a surprisingly large number of prophets in 
the second period,’ nor, finally, do the two together comprise the 
entire history of prophecy. If, on the other hand, the wdedovas 
Tov TpeTwy be rightly understood of higher rank, the mission of 
John the Baptist at once presents itself as the one standing 
midway between the mission of the prophets and that of the 
Son in exact correspondence with the course of the figurative 
story. The characteristic of the period including the appearance 
of the Baptist would then be the higher rank distinguishing the 
messenger of his period. It is evident what a weighty argument 
for this view is found in the circumstance that in another passage, 
where Jesus had occasion to speak at length of the person of the 
Baptist He not merely sets his appearance as that of Elijah, who 
was to come, over against the whole prophecy of the Old Covenant,' 
but also describes him emphatically as he who is “ much more than 
a prophet,’ so that among those born of women a greater than he 
has not arisen.”® Moreover, in the conversation of Jesus with 
the deputies of the Great Council preceding the parable, express 
mention was made of the Baptist; and in the smaller parable 
immediately preceding this one and its application, Jesus 
directly rebuked them for their unbelieving conduct to John. 
In the second parable, then, meant to set forth what they are 
about to do to the Messiah in its connection with all that 
they and their fathers did to earlier messengers of God, how 
could another allusion be wanting to the Baptist and to the 
reception which he met with from them? Over against all 
this stands merely the difficulty which the plural “other 
servants” seems to present in the narrative. But this difficulty 
is only apparent. For in the figurative history this plural was 
1 Stier, Thiersch. 


? The prophetic schools in the time of Elijah should be seh ebOea: 
3 xi, 7-14. Sol, aly Vik Tsk YO Ora, Jub, 
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suggested by the relation chosen as a means of representation. 
The relation there could only be from lower to higher servants, 
and thence to the son of the house, who as such stands alone in 
his kind over against all servants, whether lower or higher. The 
circumstance, therefore, that in the actual history the second 
stage is only represented by one person can so little diminish 
the appropriateness of the representation, that, on the contrary, 
the interposing of a singular at the second stage would have 
awkwardly lessened the gulf actually existing in the history 
symbolized between the second stage, which, because still a 
mission of servants, coincides with the first, and the third, which, 
as the mission of the only son, stands in contrast with both. 
But as the vinedressers treated the higher servants no better 
than they treated those first sent, so the people of the theocracy 
treated him, who represented the higher servants on the soil of 
sacred history, although a prophet and more than a prophet, 
no better than they treated the earlier prophets. This is the 
statement of ver. 36. And Jesus is able to say this, because 
not merely the essentially unbelieving attitude which the leaders 
took to John, but also the impenitent attitude taken by the 
people under the dominion of Pharisaism, while outwardly 
acknowledging his prophetic dignity (ver. 26), made it possible 
for the worldly ruler in Israel to bring the Baptist to a cruel 
end, whereas the really more profound movement called forth 
by his appearance remained limited to the classes of people 
shut out of the theocratic community (ver. 32). 

But even this fate, inflicted by the hardened impenitence of 
Israel on the greatest of the prophets, was unable to exhaust the 
riches of God’s patience with His people. As the householder, 
in order to recall the rebellious vinedressers to their duty, makes 
the last conceivable attempt in sending his son, only and 
beloved,’ saying, They will reverence my son, ver. 37, so God 
did to His people. His Son, standing to Him not, like all the 
prophets inclusive of John, in a servant-relation, but in that of 
son to father, the only one, beside whom He has none like Hin, 
beloved, incomparably dear to His divine father-heart——Him He 
tore from His bosom and sent among the disobedient children of 

His people, in the expectation that they will reverence His Son, 
and yield Him the obedience of penitence, which they refused to 
the servants of God preceding Him. That the self-designation of 

1 Mark xii. 6, 
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Jesus as Son of God here expresses more than merely the unique 
relation to God belonging to Him in virtue of His Messianic 
calling, appears less plainly from the text of Matthew and Luke, 
but unmistakeably from that of Mark. For whereas in Matthew 
and Luke the character of son is only mentioned in immediate 
connection with the mission itself, so that in the interpretation 
it might be referred merely to a position as son given him in 
and with the mission, just as must necessarily be done at the 
second stage in Matthew with the higher rank of the servants, 
in Mark the relation between father and son is expressly referred 
to as existing by itself independently of the mission, with 
unmistakeable allusion to the sacrifice made by the householder 
in parting with his only beloved son and exposing him to the 
violence of the rebellious vinedressers. | The interpretation 
therefore must trace back the designation of Son to a relation 
between Father and Son independent of the Messianic mission, 
and describe the sending of the Son as a self-sacrificing act of 
the Father in parting with the Beloved, and giving Him up to 
the violence of a disobedient people. 

The representation of the parable has now reached a point 
where it causes the figure to mirror, no longer past, but present 
events. For, in describing the plotting of the vinedressers on 
the appearance of the heir, ver. 38, Jesus discloses the plots 
against His person with which the rulers of Israel have long 
been busy, and are especially busy now, describing both their 
contents and motive. As the vinedressers feel themselves 
seriously threatened by the appearance of the heir in the usurped 
possession of the vineyard, so they by the appearance of the 
Messiah, as the Lord and heir of the theocracy, in their selfish 
employment ‘of the theocratic commonwealth as if it were a 
possession of their own, meant only to serve their own selfish 
ends. And therefore like the vinedressers, who plan the murder 
of ‘the heir in order to possess his inheritance without hindrance, 
so they are busy with the plan of killing the heir of the theocracy, 
in order to be able to lord it as they please in the theocratic 
commonwealth as its undisputed lords and possessors. As in the 
case of the vinedressers the ground of this calculation is the 
ignoring of the householder encouraged by his long absence, so 
in the case of the leaders of Israel it is the disbelief in God’s 
intervention fostered by His long withdrawal. But while 
certainly it is merely the Jeaders whose plans are figuratively 
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represented by the plot of the vinedressers against the heir, this 
by no means involves a contradiction with the reference of the 
vinedressers to the whole of Israel as the people of the theocracy. 
The thoughts and plans guiding a nation in its action proceed, of 
course, from its heads and rulers. The national soul, where it is 
pictured as consciously thinking and scheming, is one and the 
same with the guiding personages, whose plans control the action 
of the nation. Only in case of an intestine conflict between the 
tulers whose are the guiding thoughts, and the people whose is 
the physical power, the latter opposing instead of following their 
plans, could it be inadmissible to identify, as is done here, the 
persons of the present rulers with the nation. But it is not so 
"in the present case, as Jesus sees and knows only too well despite 
the fleeting enthusiasm of the crowd on the day of His entry.’ 
He knows that as the vinedressers at once translated their plans 
into act, casting forth the heir from the vineyard and killing him 
(ver. 39), so the people will convert the plans and decisions of 
its leaders into fact, and cast Him out of the theocratic common- 
wealth, of which He is Lord by divine and human right, and 
will kill Him. That the act of casting forth out of the vineyard 
and that of killing are meant to be specially indicated, the 
exposition of the narrative has shown, and also that the inversion 
of these acts in Mark yields the same meaning. The prediction 
here implied of the exclusion of Jesus from the theocratic 
community, with His handing over to the heathen as an outcast, 
was fulfilled in fact. And symbolical of this fact again was the 
external occurrence of His being led out of Jerusalem the city of 
God, and His suffering and dying “without the gate” (Heb. 
xiii, 12). But it does not follow from this that there is an 
intentional allusion to this latter external occurrence in the 
words of the present passage,’ a view with which the inversion 
of the two acts in Mark would not agree. 

What, then, will God do to the children of Israel, when to all 
the guilt they have incurred by rebellion against former divine 
messengers they have added the guilt of murdering the Son of 
God, thus rendering futile the last conceivable attempt to recall 
them to obedience? This is the meaning, clad in figurative 
form, of the question of Jesus in all three evangelists as to the 
course the householder will take against the vinedressers. If to 
this question, as the leaders present are obliged themselves to 

1 Cf, Luke xix. 41, 42, 2 Stier, Olshausen. . 
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allow, either explicitly (Matthew) or implicitly (Mark and Luke), 
there is but one answer, namely, that the householder will come 
and destroy the vinedressers, and give the vineyard to others 
who will render its fruits, the fate that must inevitably overtake 
Israel after the murder of the Son of God is given in the same 
answer. The God, who in His infinite long-suffering has hitherto. 
spared the disobedient people, will and must come forth from 
His retirement, visit the nation with outstretched hand, and 
destroy it, ze, destroy the people in their national existence. 
But the kingdom of God, whose possessor Israel has hitherto 
been upon earth, He will hand over to another people, namely, to 
one as to which He may expect that it will render what it is 
able and bound to do as possessor of God’s kingdom — the 
obedience of penitence and the works of righteousness. On this 
interpretation the figurative “other vinedressers ” (ver. 41) is left 
in its generality. If the vinedressers are the people of Israel, 
the “ other vinedressers ” are any other people, and therefore the 
heathen, but not the heathen in their entirety. Thus the correct 
interpretation agrees in all points exactly with the utterance 
of Jesus Himself correctly interpreted: “and shall be given to 
a nation,” etc.’ Here, then, is a prophecy of a new period of 
development, opening with the judgment upon Israel, in which 
in place of rejected Israel the heathen shall be the possessors of 
God’s kingdom, a prophecy as definite as the one in the parable 
of the Great Banquet, Luke xiv. 16 ff? But then it is self- 
evident that the divine coming, which puts an end to the previous 
withdrawal of God, as the householder’s coming in the parable 
does to his previous absence, is not His coming to judgment at 
the end of the present dispensation, but merely a coming of God 
to Israel within the present course of history, and indeed in 
the immediate future, an intervention of God’s mighty hand 
destroying the national existence of the people, such as was 
realized in history at the destruction of Jerusalem. 


The entire section, beginning in ver. 23 with the question 
put by the deputies of the Great Council, and relating the 
transactions following upon the question, is now concluded by 


1 Cf, on ver. 43. 


; ? On this point and on the relation to the parable of the Fig-Tree, see the 
interpretation of the parable of the Banquet, p. 189. 
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the observation in vv. 45, 46. These two verses rightly under- 
stood state: “ And when the chief priests and Pharisees heard His 
parables, they perceived that He spake of them.’ And although 
intending to arrest Jesus”—ie. they had come and put the 
question with this intention—“ they feared the people,’ because they 
took Him for a prophet,’ so that out of fear they desisted at 
present from their real intention to arrest Jesus, After Jesus 
had so plainly described (ver. 38) to the people the plot they 
had in their mind, they thought it better not to make the 
attempt to put the plot into execution just then, from fear of 
seeming to the people to be murderers of a prophet. Thus the 
entire construction points from the first to the “ feared the mul- 
titudes” as the chief statement, even the clauses of ver. 45 having 
logically the position merely of protases to this last statement. 
The meaning is not, that they had wished to seize Jesus from 
disgust at what they heard, but refrained from fear of the people ; 
but, that under the impression of what they had heard they who 
really desired to arrest Jesus were afraid to carry their plot into 
effect at present on account of the people. Consequently, when 
Mark and Luke prefix * the statement that the Sanhedrists had 
wished to seize Him, but feared the people, and then assign a 
reason for their fear: “For they perceived that He had spoken 
the parable in reference to them,’ they do not give a different 
meaning from Matthew, but only express the same meaning 
more plainly. 


THE RoyaL MARRIAGE-FEAST, 
(Matt. xxii. 1-14.) 


The statement made in xxi. 45, 46 respecting the effect of the 
parable uttered by Jesus on the hearers, seems to imply that the 
conversation with the deputies of the Great Council begun in 
ver. 23 has come to an end. The two other evangelists also in 
the parallel passages proceed at once to describe a new conversa- 
tion arising from a different occasion.* On the other hand, 
Matthew, before commencing the account of this new conversation 
and its special occasion, inserts here a further parable with the 

1 Tn ver. 30, and especially in ver. 38. 


2 With the fear of an evil conscience especially aroused by ver. 38. 
3 Mark xii, 12 ; Luke xx. 19. * Mark xii, 18 ff.; Luke xx, 20 ff. 
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words, xxii. 1: cal daroxpibels 6 Inoods madw elev év Tapa- 
Borais adrois Aéyov. In these words two things are clear: first, 
that mdédw can only be referred to the foregoing parables, 
chap. xxi, and adro?s only to of dpysepeis kal ot Dapicator in 
xxi. 45; and secondly, that nevertheless aroxpu0eis here cannot 
mean an answer in immediate continuation of the foregoing 
conversation, since in xxi. 45, 46 there is no mention of any 
words of an opposite party to which what follows could be an 
answer. Only their conduct was described. Consequently 
arroxpieis here, as e.g. xi, 25,' is used in a broader sense: To 
begin to speak on occasion given, the following discourse being 
like an answer to the occasion in question. But then nothing 
compels us to suppose that the evangelist regards.the following 
parable as delivered immediately after the preceding one,” a 
supposition inconsistent with the concluding formula in xxi. 45, 46. 
It is only said that on occasion of the plots of the rulers against 


_ His person Jesus once more (dA) spoke to them paretieliendies® 


the parable being thus placed in the same time as the preceding — 
one in a general sense, namely, in the first days of the Passion 


_ week, when the rulers assailed the person of Jesus without 


venturing actually to lay hands on Him—but not exactly in the 
same hour. Thus the evangelist’s introductory words respecting 
the situation of the following parable give only the general 
intimation, that it was similar to the one described in the second 
part of chap. xxi.: Jesus in the first days of the Passion week 
in presence of the rulers planning His arrest, a group of listeners 
which can just as little be wanting here as in the conversation 
related in chap. xxi., and again as a standing circle of hearers the 


_ Twelve, whom we always find accompanying Jesus at this time. 


In any case, if it should turn out that the contents of the parable 
are not directed exclusively against the hostile disposition of the 
rulers, but apply also to the listening of the adherents of Jesus, 
there would be nothing in this incompatible with the introductory 
words expressed. in such general terms, and saying nothing about 
the special nature of the occasion of this parable. 

The narrative begins, ver. 2: “The kingdom of heaven has 
become like* a man,’ a king, who made a marriage for Wis son.” 


* Cf. Meyer here. ” So still Meyer, Nebe. * 2v rapaBoarwis, plural of category. 
* duawen, the epoch has already begun its course, which the following parable 
exhibits and describes in its consequences. Of. on xiii. 24, 
® Cf. on xviii. 23. 
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When it is here said of a king: ésolncev yauous Té vid adrod, 


we can only understand ydmwo.* in the original and ordinary | 


signification “marriage,” the king’s son being regarded as the 
bridegroom, in whose honour the feast is prepared—not in the 
supposed more general signification “banquet.” For if merely 
a banquet in general were meant, why mention the king’s son, 
for whom the royal father makes the banquet? We shall then 
arrive at a banquet to celebrate the handing over of the kingdom 
(Kuinoel), and substitute for the marriage-feast another feast just 
as special, but altogether foreign to the original signification of 
the word yduos. Therefore, even if the circumstance of the 
Septuagint often translating NAVD (epulum) by ydpuos? supplied 
proof of the more general signification alleged, this meaning would 
not be applicable in ‘the present passage. The words “ made a 
marriage ” here include already the first invitation of the marriage- 
guests. For this is presupposed when it is at once said, ver. 3: 
« And he sent his servants to call them that were bidden (karéoas 
Tovs KexNnpévovs) to the marriage.” Thus the same Eastern 
custom is implied here as in Luke xiv. 16, 17? according to 
which the guests are first invited beforehand, and then, when the 
feast is prepared, are specially summoned to come. But when the 
guests were summoned to come to the festive board prepared, an 
“N unexpected thing happened : “ and they would not come.” Why not, 
is not said, nor are any particulars stated respecting the answer 
they gave to the king’s messengers, or the conduct they pursued 
towards them. Merely the fact of their unwillingness to come 
is mentioned, the narrative passing at once to a specially detailed * 
account of a second mission to the guests, ver. 4: “ Again he sent 
other servants, saying,’ etc. Thus the king does not give up the 


unwilling ones, he desires once more to try whether they only. 


mean to delay, or whether they will really persist in declining 
the summons. For this reason he again sends messengers to 


1 The plural, as frequently, synonymous with the singular yéwos, with reference 
to the series of marriage festivities. 

2 Gen. xxix. 22; Esth. ii, 18,1. 5, cf. ver. 3, ix. 22. But in the first two pas- 
sages a marriage-teast is in fact spoken of, and in the two last mytpa: rod ydmou 
or yéewy are in the sense of the translators proverbially ‘‘ days of marriage joy.” 
Also Luke xii. 36, xiv. 8, give no occasion for departing from the original meaning 
‘¢ marriage.” 

3 Where also the first xaAciy constituting the idea of xexanuévor was expressly 
mentioned. Cf. there. 

4 In contrast with ver. 3. 
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them, not the same, but others, in the hope that the guests who 
disobeyed the call of the first servants may perhaps be moved 
by these others. And he now gives the servants the instruction : 
elrare Tols Kekdnpdvors, [80d 76 dpiorov pov iTolpaxa,' of Tadpot 
pov kal Ta oiticTd TeOupéva, Kal mdvta Etowpa dedTe els TOUS 
yamous, 1.e. “ Say to them that are bidden, Behold, my luncheon 
(apictov) I have in readiness,” etc.” “Apiorov, originally the 
first breakfast (jentaculum), among the later Greeks and in the 
New Testament is the luncheon (prandium) taken in the course 
of the day before the chief meal. In the present passage there 
is all the less reason to identify apucroy completely with 
Seirvov; that the idea of luncheon is quite in place in the 
connection of the passage. The luncheon as such denotes the 
beginning of the marriage festivities ; the statement therefore that 
it is ready simply emphasizes that there is’ nothing in the way 
of the feast beginning. But this by no means implies that the 
marriage-feast proper is not yet ready. For the following words: 
“my oxen and the (other) fatlings are killed, and (in general) 
all things are ready,’ in their connection with the summons 
immediately based upon them, “ come to the marriage,’ can on no 
account refer merely to the preparations for the luncheon in 
distinction from the dinner proper, but plainly comprise the 
preparations for the entire festivities, al/ of which are ready, so 
that as soon as the guests are assembled the feast, beginning 
with the apscrov, may take its course without interruption. 

The entire instruction is not one different in substance from 
the charge given to the first servants, as if the business of the 
latter previously was not to summon to the marriage-board 
already prepared. The occasion of the second mission was not 
to announce something new to the guests in reference to the 
feast, but solely the failure of the first one. Consequently the 
instruction given to the servants of the second mission simply 
impresses on them that they are once more to set before the 
guests plainly and urgently the same position of things which 
existed on the first mission. They are to tell (eizrare) them, 
expressly and circumstantially, that everything is ready, and 
thus put an end to all notion that there is time for delay and 
reflection, and insist upon immediate compliance. The guests 
are to know: Still to delay in the present state of things is to 


1 On preponderant evidence instead of iroiaca, 
2 Observe the perfect Aroiuaxc, 3 Kuinoel, Olshausen, Stier, 
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despise the marriage-feast of the royal host in the most shameful 
manner. But on the servants of the second mission executing the 
commission given there happens what is related in vv. 5,6: of 88 
apedrcavtes amor os wev! eis tov iuov aypdv, d5 88 él thy 
eumopiavy avtov, of Sé Aovrrol Kpatncaytes tods Sovdouvs adTod 
UBpicav Kai aréxtewav. The two participles put first, dpedr- 
gavtes in ver. 5 and xpatnoavtes in ver. 6, plainly stand in 
mutual contrast,—there, listless disregard ; here, active ill-treat- 
ment of the king’s messengers. This contrast presents itself too 
plainly to be overlooked in the exposition. Accordingly we must 
not solve the difficulty in the construction of the sentences by 
referring the dywedjoartes to all the guests, and saying that the 
exact statement would have run: of dé duednoavtes, of pev 
amhrOov ... ot dé Aowrot Kpatnoavtes x.7.4.2 And still less by 
saying, that in the first words: ot 6¢ dweAnoayres, the narrator had 
not yet the subsequent of Sé Aowrol kpatnoavtes in mind? For 
the statement of ver. 6 by no means forms a mere appendage to 
that of ver. 5, perhaps occurring subsequently to the narrator ; 
but, on the contrary, the statement in ver. 5 is merely the 
introduction to that of ver. 6, which with its of 6& Novi 
comprises the entire body of the guests apart from the first. 
Hence, too, the account of the punishment of the guests (ver. 7) 
refers only to the chief statement in ver. 6, not to ver. 5. We 
must agree with the first solution just mentioned so far as to 
admit that, in order to get at the speaker's meaning, we must 
supply an of wéy in the introduction of the first sentence, not 
however after, but before the participle dweAnoavtes, where it was 
naturally omitted by the speaker himself just because of the obvious 
harshness with which it would stand immediately after of 8é* so 
that it is now embodied in the of 8é, and the of 6é itself acquires 
a particular sense which only becomes evident to the reader 
afterwards by the contrasting of of dé dourol. It is just the 
same, ¢g.,in Luke ix. 19: of 8¢ daroxpiOévres elrrov . . . ANAoe 
Sé «7.4. Thus in the speaker’s meaning of 6¢ ayednoavtes is 
to be translated at once in the particular sense: “ And some 
making light of it went their ways, one to his own field, another to 
his merchandise ; and the rest seizing his servants,’ ete. Of the 
first-mentioned therefore it is said, they went away (instead of 
coming to the marriage) without paying any heed to the king’s 

1 go wv... ds d¢ is better attested than 6 wiv... 6 94 2 Fritzsche, Lange. 

3 Meyer. ‘ 4 of Dt of wy dusanoayess, 
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messengers and their summons, one to his own field, another to 
his merchandise. The idvov standing before a@ypdv in this 
connection is far too pertinent to be treated as a mere possessive 
pronoun, which, moreover, is not the case anywhere else in the 
New Testament.? Just because the field is his own, he prefers 
going there to going to the marriage-feast of the king. The 
characteristic therefore of this class of guests is indifference to 
the call to the royal marriage, having its root in the selfish 
interest in one’s own possession which fastens the possessor here 
to the clod that is his own, and the earner there to the business 
that is to bring gain. And this disregard of theirs is doubly 
guilty, because retained in presence of what the rest do, ver. 6: 
“And the rest, seizing his servants, shamefully entreated® and 
killed them,’ not in the sense that none was left, but generally: 
they perpetrated outrage and even murder upon them. How 
‘many of the messengers were so treated, or how many were 
‘ill treated and how many killed, is left uncertain. Such terms 
night be used, even if one only were actually murdered. Whilst, 
‘then, the first, ruled by their selfish interest, are indifferent to 
| the king, the rest are inspired with rebellious feelings against 
him. For this reason the urgent summons: “Come to the 
marriage,” that met with listless indifference in the first, becomes 
to the rest an occasion for open revolt and murderous violence 
on the servants urging them to decision. That this is quite 
inconceivable in the circumstances of the figurative story,* can 
only be maintained in the interest of a critical hypothesis. If 
from the first it is a king that is in question, whose guests are 
‘also his subjects, why should it be inconceivable that rebellious- 
Iociivdlad subjects reply with open violence to the message urgently 
requiring their presence at the royal feast without further delay ? 
But of course it is certain that by abusing and killing the king’s 
messengers they commit the grossest outrage against the king. 
And this is the reason why the hitherto peaceful image of an 
invitation to a marriage-feast is now changed into the warlike 
image of a military raid with fire and sword against murderous 
rebels, ver. 7: “ But the king was wroth? and sending his armies, 
destroyed those murderers, and burned their city.” Only the 


1 Kuinoel, Grimm. 2 Not even in xxv. 14, or Johni, 42, cf. Meyer there. 

* §Bpcey in conjunction with zperhouvres an active insulting. 4 Weiss. 

° The reading 4 3 BasiAeds dpyicbn is to be regarded as genuine ; the reading of the 
Recepta: dxobows 38 6 B. dpy., is a supplementary gloss, right in substance. 
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murderers, “the rest,’ in ver. 6 are here named as the object of 
the punishment, whereas the guests characterized in ver. 5, who 
did not directly participate in the violent deeds, are no longer 
specially mentioned in regard to the punishment. But not 
because they were excepted from the punishment of the rest, in 
which case rather they must have been specially mentioned, but 
because in the punishment no special notice is taken of them 
and their only apparently less guilty conduct. Although not 
comprehended in the expression “those murderers,” they still 
actually suffered the punishment of murderers. It is impossible 
to think that the mention of a city as the object of chastisement, 
and this city being called “their (the murderers’) city,” 
necessarily involves the notion, that only the hostile guests of 
ver. 6 were the inhabitants of a special city apart, whereas those 
merely disobedient from selfishness (ver. 5) did not dwell in a 
city, or dwelt in another city. In this case the guests, hitherto 
distinguished only in inward disposition and conduct, would now 
be suddenly placed in a state of local separation, having no 
connection with the distinction of disposition. The guests 
generally are pictured as citizens of a city, just as was the case 
in the parable of the Banquet,’ only that this idea is still more 
appropriate to the circumstances of the present narrative, which 
treats of a feast in a royal court, than to the other parable 
treating of the banquet of a rich man. This city, the city of the 
guests generally, after its citizens have become murderers of the 
king’s messengers, is treated and chastised as “their (the 
murderers’) city,” because regard for the portion of the citizens 
who had not directly participated in the murder can just as 
little divert the penalty from the citizens and their city, as that 
portion of the citizens in their thoughtless selfishness had taken 
any trouble to divert the guilt of blood from the whole body. 
But if the murderers are not individual marriage-guests, but the 
unopposed ruling party in the city, whose citizens are the royal 
guests, it is not strange that the penalty on the marriage-guests 
should be represented as a military raid, the king sending now, 
instead of messengers of royal grace as hitherto, his armies, the 
organs of his royal might, against the citizens in open revolt and 
their city, cutting down the murderous citizens and burning 
their city. Consequently it cannot be said that here the limits 
of the parabolic figure are utterly violated by a foreign 
1 Cf. on Luke xiy. 21. 
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importation.’ Only, of course, we ought not to ask further, 
what position the city takes in the king’s empire, whether it is 
viewed as its capital or otherwise, the parable giving no answer 
to such questions. We have to do with a figurative narrative 
developing its circle of figures no farther than is necessary to 
the figurative presentation of its subject. And as the central 
idea placed at the head was not so much the empire, whose 
ruler is a king, as rather the marriage-feast of the king’s son, 
whose host is a king, so the city only comes into view in 
reference to this royal marriage as the city whose citizens have 
this privilege above those outside, that they are the king’s 
invited guests. 
The narrative then continues with the words: tore Aéyer Tots 
Sovro1s avdtov. The question is, to what in the preceding narra- 
tive the rote alludes. In the midst of a continuous narrative it 
cannot mean “then,” as often elsewhere, but only “thereupon.” 
But to assert that the narrator thinks of the following words as 
first spoken after the penalty on the murderers and their city has 
been carried out,’ is again quite needlessly to suppose a complete 
violation of the circumstances possible in the story. The first 
words spoken by the king to the servants: “The marriage is 
ready,’ show at once that the feast has not meantime been post- 
poned until further notice, but that it is just as ready and just as 
urgently awaits the lacking guests as in ver. 4. How then is 
the history of a military expedition to come between? The 
words: téTe A€yes Tois SovAoLs avdTod, exhibiting the king still in 
conversation with his servants, join on without violence to the 
initial words of ver. 7, 0 6& Bac. epyicOn, there governing the 
entire statement. “But the king,” hearing through his servants 
of this outrage of the guests,’ “was wroth,” so it was just said; 
and then the order is related, issued by the king in his wrath to 
his armies. For although what the armies are to do is not stated 
in the form of a mere injunction, but is pictured more drastically 
as an act issuing from the king, still the king himself is repre- 
sented as the agent (d7wdecev . . . évérrpynoev), and the action, so 
far as it issues from him, is just the angry order. But then 
(Tore), after the king, burning with wrath against the criminals, 
has first inflicted just punishment on them, he again turns to the 
messengers, awaiting his further orders, to tell them what is to be 


1 Weiss. 2 Weiss, Meyer, Nebe, e¢ al. 
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done in reference to the feast standing ready. That ro?s SovdAous 
avrod here is not to be understood of the king’s servants generally, 
but of the same particular ‘servants now returned, who are spoken 
of in vv, 4-6, is a supposition not merely without difficulty on 
the right understanding of ver. 6, but also further confirmed by 
ver. 10, where the words “ those servants” show that there the 
particular servants are meant who were distinguished in ver. 4 
as “other servants” from the servants of the first mission in 
wer. o. 

The king then begins to the servants: “Zhe marriage indeed is 
ready, but they that were invited were. not worthy,’ scil. to be 
invited. So ov« joav a&o. must be translated, with Luther. 
For d@&or must not be supplemented from the 6 ydpos found 
already in the first clause, “they were not worthy of it”? (in 
which case one does not see why av’rod should be wanting), but 
simply from its own subject ot xexXnuévot. And the entire 
statement is not meant to justify the exclusion of those first 
invited, as if the king wished to insist that their not coming to 
the marriage was not his fault, but the fault of their own un- 
worthiness-—such a justification of mere exclusion is no longer 
in place after the passing on the guests of a sentence justified as 
matter of course by their own evil deeds,—but the statement is 
simply made to assign the reason of the commission introduced 
by ovv. Because the feast indeed is ready, but is left without 
guests through the unworthiness of those invited, the servants are 
to do as ver. 9 states: mopeveoOe ody él Tas dueEdSous THY Oda”, 
Kal Ooous éav evpnte Kkadécate eis Tobs ydpous. The b:é£odou 
Tav ooav are not merely the outlets and inlets of the streets® 
(which does not explain the use of the rare double compound, and 
in particular the preposition dvd failing to receive its due force), 
but the thoroughfares of the roads which, crossing other roads, 
furnish also various outlets, therefore crossing-points of the roads. 
The disputed point, whether city streets* or country roads” are 
meant, is no longer a question after the right interpretation of 
the city mentioned in ver. 7. If the first invited were identical 
with the citizens of the city now fallen a prey to destruction, the 
6604 mentioned here must be meant in contrast with the city, 


1 Scil. the wedding-feast, ver. 4. * Lange, Weiss. 
3 Stier, Grimm’s Lexicon, the latter with reference to the boundarics of the 


heathen world. ae: 
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and therefore country roads outside.’ The servants therefore are 
to go to the highways, and to their crossing-pomts as special 
gathering-places, and as many as they find there they are to 
invite as guests to the marriage in place of the first invited: 
“And as many as ye shall find, summon to the marriage.” 
| ~The first part of the parabolic narrative is now at an end, a 
new section commencing with ver. 10, not, as is usually supposed 
__in error, with ver. 11. At this point the previous line of narra- 
tive has in substance reached a complete conclusion. The 
obstinate wickedness of those first bidden having been first 
described, the just and inevitable consequences of this wickedness 
were completely characterized on one hand by the despatch of 
armies to punish the rebels, ver. 7, and on the other by the 
despatch of the servants to fetch in other guests in place of the 
[ “first, vv. 8, 9. Thus, just as the parable of the Great Banquet 
concluded with the command to the servant to go into the 
highways and compel men to come in,? the execution of the 
command being understood of itself, so the present narrative 
would be at an end here without needing a special account of 
the execution of the command, unless the narrator had intended to 
add to the first part of the narrative a second one of independent 
| meaning. And thus even the wording of ver. 10 itself shows 
that it is not a conclusion of what precedes, but a preparation for 
what follows. It is said: nat é&eAOdvres of Sodros exelvos eis TAS 
odods auviyayov mévtas ods* edpov, movnpovs te Kab aryabods, 
In the first place, the pronoun éxeZvoe after SodAox intimates that 
the speaker, after making a preliminary conclusion, here begins a 
new narrative. This makes it necessary for him to go back 
beyond the break, and join on to what precedes by the pronoun 
éxeivor. But even the statement itself: “And those* servants 
went forth into the highways, and gathered together all, as many as 
they found, both bad and good,” contains more than a mere account 
of the actual execution of the command tren to the servants in 
ver. 9. More precisely defining the wdvtas ods edpov by the 
special clause: movnpovs te cat dyaOods, it signalizes an element 
in the proceedings of the servants just as meaningless i in a mere 
conclusion of the previous section as it is significant in prospect 


1Of. the 6do/ in Luke xiv. 23, in their contrast with ai rrarsias nal popor ris 
WoAcws, ver. 21. 2 Luke xiv. 238. 

3 The reading of the Recepta, gous, seems transferred from ver. 9. 

* Those mentioned ver. 8, or vv. 4-6. 
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of what follows. We have no right to weaken the force of these 
words by designating them without proof a kind of proverbial 
phrase,’ but they must be understood as they run. That the 
servants were subject to no sort of outward limit in gathering 
guests to the marriage, was involved in the nature of the com- 
mission sending them into the highways. But the special 
element signalized in these words is, that in this gathering of 
guests they did not even make any moral distinction, that they 
took bad? (zc. people with an evil past, of ill report, such as must 
needs be met with among the crowds of the highway) just as 
well as good, without inquiry into antecedents. Respecting 
cuvyyaryov, see what was said on Luke xiv. 21, 23 (eiodyaye... 
avdyxacov eiceOciv). They gathered the guests together, not 
with outward force, but with friendly urgent call, which found 
ready hearing with the people of the highways in contrast with 
the citizens of the city. And by means of this absolutely indis- 
eriminate gathering the marriage-feast was filled with guests: 
Kab érAjncOn 6 yapmos avaxepévor, ie. “And the marriage-board 
was filled uith those reclining at table.” Through the predicate 
émAncOn avaketmévav the subject-notion 6 yduos acquires, of 
course, the limited meaning of marriage-board. The likewise 
well-attested reading 6 vuzdev instead of 6 ydmos seems a need- 
lessly simplifying correction. 

After the marriage-board in this way has been filled, there is 
nothing, as one might think, to prevent the festivity beginning, 
and the assembled guests, as they were collected without distinc- 
tion of worthy and unworthy, actually joining without distinction 
in the festive joys. But just when the host appeared to begin 
the festivity, there enters once more a sifting judicial process for 
the multitude of guests. Contrasting by the particle 6é the 
following events with the indiscriminate invitation in ver. 10, 
the narrative proceeds, ver. 11: elocAOav 5 6 Bacireds Oedoac bar 
Tous avaKkeyévous eldev éxet AvOpwrrov ovdK évdedupévov evdupa 
yapov. While the guests were assembling, the king himself was 
not present; but when all are assembled, and the tables are full, 
he enters the banqueting-hall to behold (@edcac@at) the guests 
(rods dvaxerpévovs). But this beholding cannot be meant from 
the first as an inspection with the premeditated aim of excluding 
those who cannot stand the test, which would ill accord with the 


1 Bengel : ‘‘locutio quasi proverbialis.” ° rovnpovs xs, standing first with emphasis. 
3 Bengel : “interdum adhibita vi non optima.” 
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figurative notion of a host entering to his guests to begin the 
feast. Here, according to the context, we should really have a 
specially purposed inspection of the attire of the guests. Conse- 
quently all that is meant is a viewing of the guests by the royal 
host in the general sense, such as is implied in the nature of the 
situation, the guests being strangers gathered by chance from all 
quarters. Not as the anticipated result of an inspection, but as 
the occurrence of an event unexpected and disturbing the harmony 
of the feast, we aie told: “ But when the king came in to behold 
the guests, he saw there a man which had not on a wedding garment.” 
"Evdvpa yduou is a garment suited to a wedding, thus a clean, 
neat, festive garment, in opposition to a dirty or ragged everyday 
garment, standing in ill contrast with the festal array of a wedding. 
For this contrast we must not substitute the quite different one 
between a garment given by the king and one brought by the 
guest himself. That one bidden to a wedding appear not in 
soiled everyday dress, but in neat festal attire, is a general precept 
of decorum, the violation of which involves a gross affront to the 
host, and in this case a criminal disregard of the majesty of the 
king. Certainly the question, how the appearance of a guest 
without wedding garment could seem so strange to the king who 
had gathered the people from the highways, can only be answered 
to this effect, that those invited so unexpectedly to the royal feast 
must with the invitation itself have had the opportunity of 
obtaining a suitable dress, so far as from seemly reverence for 
the king they troubled themselves about one. Thus we should 
be obliged to affirm, even if it were not established by modern 
observation as an Oriental custom for royal hosts to supply festal 
dresses to their guests,’ a custom whose disputed antiquity ? seems 
at least so far attested in the Old Testament as festal dresses 
appear there as objects of princely generosity.2 But at the same 
time it is quite certain that what surprised the king was, not that 
the guest had on a garment of his own instead of one given, but 
that he had not on a wedding garment at all. With this agrees 
the question of blank astonishment, which the king at once 
addresses to him, ver. 12: kal reyes adt@, ‘Etaipe, ras clonrOes 
He put) Exov Evduua ydwouv; For the point of the question is 
not, how he could have despised the king’s festal garb and pre- 

1 Harmar, Beobacht, ii. p. 117 ; Rosenmiiller, Morgenl. v. p. 75 ff. 

2 Keil, Meyer, Weiss. 

3 Gen, xlv. 22; Judg. xiv. 19; 2 Kingh, 22, x. 22; Esth. vi. 8, viii, 15. 
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ferred his own, but how he could have come in without a wedding 
garment at all. And eicépyec@ax does not mean a passive getting 
in, in which case the question of surprise must rather have been 
addressed to the servants who admitted him, but it is an active 
entering, which the subjective negation mi &ywv also shows. 
Therefore: “Friend, how couldst thou enter here with the con- 
sciousness of not having a wedding garb?” The question, asked - 
not in the tone of anger, but at first merely in that of just 
_ surprise,’ expects from the man questioned an explanation of his 
incomprehensible beginning. But he has none to give. For it 
is said: “and he was speechless.” This silence is a confession that 
he has no excuse, because in fact nothing but criminal disrespect 
for the king led him to neglect providing himself with a suitable 
dress. Thus the wrath of the king is kindled, and he punishes 
the speechless one, ver. 13: “ Then the king said to the servants” 
(rots Scaxdvors), therefore not to the menials who acted as 
messengers in inviting, but to the house-servants waiting at the 
feast: Ajoavtes avtod modas Kal yelpas dpate abtov Kal éxBa- 
Aete* eis TO cKoTos TO e€wrepov. The binding of the feet and 
hands, prefixed in participial form to the é«Pdrere as the chief 
idea, has no independent significance, but simply comes into view 
as the method of the é«@drev, cutting off beforehand from the 
one expelled all possibility of resistance, and all hope of delivering 
himself from the darkness into which he is cast. The compara- 
tive é€etepov does not compare the darkness, into which they 
are to cast him, with another darkness less remote,’ but simply 
calls the darkness the outer space in relation to the inner space 
of the marriage-hall or house (therefore: “into the darkness 
outside”). Whilst within everything shines with festive radiance, 
outside is blank darkness. Thus the lot to which the king 
condemns the guest without a wedding garment is to be cast out 
of the joy of the marriage-feast and the radiance of the marriage- 
hall into the blank darkness without. The figurative expression : 
“the outer darkness,” is found also in viii. 12 and xxv. 30, and 
in both passages just as here is the joyless, gloomy space without 
in contrast with the place of festive joy within. But in all three 
passages the place figuratively described by “the outer dark- 


{ The apostrophe éraipe is not one of friendship, like g/as, but still not unfriendly. 
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ness” is still more precisely defined by the clause: éxe? éoras 
6 KravOpds Kat 6 Bpvypos Tay ddovTwr, i.e. “there shall be the 
(well-known) wailing and gnashing of teeth,” a saying which 
Jesus also adds or inserts elsewhere, where He is speaking of the 
place of damnation.! The article before «AavOuds and Bpuypds 
puts beyond doubt that the saying is not so much a special 
prediction that those found in that place will suffer great pain, 
as rather an admonition on the part of the speaker to the hearers, 
that the well-known wailing and teeth-gnashing (from pain) of 
the condemned will happen in the place in question, that they 
therefore are to think of no other than the place of eternal pain 
(xxv. 46). And in this case it is self-evident that here, as 
everywhere else, the saying is a direct admonition of Jesus to 
His hearers, by which He solemnly interprets to them the 
expression “the outer darkness,” employing for this purpose 
another image familiar to them,—and that the words ought not 
to be incorporated with the address of the king,? merely because 
the figurative story here accidentally ends in the direct address 
of a figurative person, where as an addition to the king’s command 
to the servants they would be least of all suitable. 
To ver. 13, containing the king’s final sentence and the 
\\ emphatic addition, there is added the general proposition intro- 
“duced in explanation by ydp, ver. 14: woAXol yap eiow KAnToé, 
ériyou S€ éxdexToi. The mutually opposed ideas “called” and 
“chosen” are definitely explained by the reference of the two in 
the context to the kingdom of God. Therefore: Many are called 
of God to His kingdom, the call’to enter God’s kingdom coming 
to them by God’s will; but few are chosen by Him to His king- 
dom, so that they are separated from mankind to be partakers 
of His kingdom by God’s choice. From mankind, we say 
advisedly, not from the number of the called,* for the predicates 
“called” and “chosen” are absolutely opposed to each other. 
Therefore the second must be understood just as absolutely-as 
the first, and does not receive its meaning through relation to the 
first. But the statement itself, that the first holds true of many, 
the second only of few, is, of course, meant in mutual relation. 
The affirmation is, that in relation to the great number of those 
who are the object of the divine call, only few are the object 
of the divine choice. The exegetical discussion of the passage 


} xiii, 42, 50 (see there), xxiv. 51; Luke xiii. 28. 
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(without prejudice to the dogmatic) has simply to keep to this 
meaning, without carrying back the predicate “chosen” in this 
connection to anything but the divine choice. The word 
“chosen” must not, in the light of the parable, be explained to 
mean: Separated from the number of the unworthy on the 
ground of proved worthiness." Were this the meaning of the 
utterance, it would simply draw out the result of the parable, 
and instead of being introduced’ by ydp, as is done in xx. 16, 
must be introduced by ottws. Moreover, in that case we should 
at least in the second clause expect the future écovras instead 
of the present eoiv, since the predicate “chosen” would then be 
viewed as the eventual consequence of a future line of conduct, 
so that the saying would run: o¥tws oAX. eioe KANT., Or. O8 
écovtae éxdAexTol. But as it stands, and joined to the parable by 
yap, it must not be explained from the parable, but, conversely, 
what is said in the parable must be explained from it. And, 
indeed, the explanatory ydp refers primarily to what immediately 
precedes (ver. 13), therefore to the issue of the parable, although 
certainly the indissoluble, inner connection of this appendix with 
the entire course of the narrative involves substantially a refer- 
ence to the whole of the parable. What might seem strange in 
the issue of the narrative was this, that not merely the first 
invited, who set themselves in opposition to the invitation, but 
even such as obeyed the invitation, were cast out of the feast into 
darkness (z.¢., according to ver. 136, from the kingdom of God 
into the place of the lost, and therefore the being invited or 
ealled gave no certain security of participating in God’s king- 
dom); that not even they who obey the call are secure against 
exclusion. And the strangeness is now explained by an allusion 
to the general truth: woAAol ydp «.7.A. It is not the same, but 
something essentially different, to be-called by God to His king- 
dom, and to be chosen by God for His kingdom. So little do the 
two coincide, that the first applies to a very great number of men, 
whereas the second: can only be affirmed of a comparatively small 
number. This is the truth uttered by way of explanation. And 
it is clear that whoever keeps it in view cannot be surprised at 
the exclusion of the called from participation in God’s kingdom, 
‘such as the parable teaches; and least of all will he be inclined 
himself to rely on the calling he has received, and to make it a 
pillow for indolence. 
1 So most moderns. 
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Thus this general utterance of Jesus, although referring pri- 
marily to the issue of the parable, furnishes also an explanation of 
the fundamental thought governing the parable in its entire course 
and binding it into unity. Looking back from this point on the 
whole of the narrative, we see at once that it consists of two 
sections, each one having an independent import. For after the 
part begun with ver. 2 had reached a complete conclusion. with 
ver. 9, ver. 10 commenced a new, independent section, so that 
each of the two parts might fitly be regarded as a complete 
parable by itself. And yet the two sections, as they are here 
joined together, form but one narrative, not only outwardly, but 
also intrinsically, the second section presenting itself, because of 
the resemblance in its incidents to those of the other, not merely 
as an appendix outwardly connected, but also as a real intrinsic 
continuation of what precedes. If the essential import of the 
first part was this, that the guests first invited, nevertheless, 
did not actually partake in the feast, but drew on themselves 
the wrath of the king by their disobedience to the call at the 
decisive hour, and were the cause of strangers being invited in 
their place, this result is now extended in the second part to the 
effect, that even among the guests gathered by indiscriminate 
invitation, some were found who must be excluded from sharing 
in the feast, because appearing without the right dress. If, then, 
we remember that, according to ver. 1, Jesus spoke the parable 
primarily to the hostile leaders of the Jewish people, and also 
(seeing that the parable belongs to the time of His last public 
teaching in the temple) before a listening group of people, among - 
whom individuals receptive to His word were not wanting, and 
again before His disciples, who always accompanied Him in those 
days, it is clear that each of the two parts of the parable is 
adapted to a different class of hearers, while, at the same time, 
they contain common truth which Jesus desires to speak to 
hearers of both kinds in one connected narrative. The first part 
is addressed to hearers of the first class as the leading represen- 
tatives of the Israelitish people, since the first invited, just like 
the similar category in the parable of the Great Banquet, and 
the Wicked Vinedressers in the preceding parable, are meant to 
symbolize the people of Israel as the people of the theocracy. 
The second part, on the other hand, is addressed to hearers of 
the second class, of whom Jesus may hope that individually they 
are free from the decided enmity of their nation to Jesus, and 
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, will. willingly be gathered with the heathen into God’s king- 
dom. The common teaching, in which the entire import of the 
parable is summed up, is this: The grace of the divine calling 
by no means gives security of participating in the kingdom of 
God ; on the contrary, to all who abuse it the grace will turn into | 
the condemnation of God's wrath. And the special purpose of 
the first part is to tell the leaders of Israel that this principle 
will be proved first in the Israelitish people, who first received 

_the grace of God’s call. The members of this nation by con- 
tinued resistance to the call to enter God’s kingdom will 
cause God’s sentence of destruction to burst upon them, and 

_ strangers will be called to God’s kingdom in their stead. But 
to the individuals among His hearers who are not unwilling 
for themselves to obey the call, He says in the second part, that 
even in the new pericd now opening, the same principle will 
retain its validity. He shows them that, despite the indiscrimi- 
nate gathering of all classes of men into God’s kingdom, at last 
every one not found with the character alone qualifying for 
participation in God’s kingdom, will be again cast out by God 
into damnation. 

Returning to the beginning of the parable in order to inter- 
pret the entire course of the narrative, we see first of all, just 
as in the parable of the Great Banquet, a festive meal to be the 
fundamental idea, vv. 2, 4. As to the interpretation of this 
figure and its Old Testament basis, what was said on Luke xiv. 
16 may be consulted. Under the image of a rich, costly meal 
is represented the sum of the blessings prepared by God in His 
kingdom for the perfect satisfaction of man’s soul pining in 
estrangement from Him. But whereas Luke’s parable stopped 
at the simple figure of a banquet, we find here at the head of 
the narrative another figure coupled with this one, the banquet 
being more precisely defined as a marriage-feast. prepared by a 
king for his son. Already in the Old Testament the covenant- 
relation between God and His people is represented under the figure 
of a marriage-covenant.' In keeping with this, Christ is called 
in the New Testament the Bridegroom,’ and the joining of Christ 
and the New-Testament people of God into intimate and blessed 
fellowship in His kingdom is designated the marriage of the 
Bridegroom with the Bride? The present passage as certainly 

1 Jer. liv. 5; Hos. ii. 19, 20, e¢ al. 2 ix, 15, xxv. 1 ff. ; John iii. 29, 

3 Rev. xxi. 2, 9. 
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alludes to this figurative idea as ydmoe in ver. 2 can signify 
nothing but a marriage-feast. But here, certainly, where the 
bride is not even mentioned, the idea of the union between 
bridegroom and bride does not come into use, but only so much 
is borrowed from the figurative idea as serves to enrich the all- 
dominant image of the banquet. Since in allusion to this other 
circle of ideas the banquet is pictured as a marriage-feast pre- 
pared by a king for his son (the king being the host, the king’s 
son, as bridegroom, the centre of the feast, and all the festal joy 
participation in his joy), the kingdom of God is described as the 
highest conceivable joy prepared by God for His Son, and par- 
ticipation in the blessedness of the kingdom is participation in 
this perfect joy of the Son of God, prepared by the Father for 
Him, so that to members of the kingdom Christ’s person is the 
object and centre of their joy. The difficulty, therefore, lying in 
the fact that only the Church of Christ can be viewed as the 
bride of the King’s Son, which Church in the further course of 
the narrative is the whole body of guests, is to be solved thus: 
As in the narrative the person of the bride is left unmentioned 
in the background, so in the interpretation she is to be left 
in the background, and not to be brought into the comparison. 
When again, in ver. 3, the same category of the first invited 
appears, that we already know from the parable of the Great 
Banquet; and when, moreover, they are viewed, not as scattered 
individuals, but as the citizens of a city, just as in Luke’s par- 
able,’ their interpretation must be the same here as there. The 
members of the Israelitish theocracy, as such, received first from 
God the promise of the blessedness of His kingdom. That in 
Luke’s parable special mention was made of the previous act 
of invitation, by which they became “invited,” whilst here they 
appear at once as xexAnpévos on the supposition of that act, 
makes, of course, no difference. And in this case nothing more 
is meant by the sending of the servants, ver. 3, “to call those 
bidden to the marriage,” than is meant there by sending the ser- 
vant, “at the hour of the feast, to say to those bidden: Come, 
for all is now ready” (Luke xiv. 17). Just as little as there is 
any room, in the figurative circumstances of the narrative, for a 
second call pointing to the future between the first invitation 
to the feast in prospect, and the calling of those so bidden to the 
feast now ready, so little can the interpretation put a further 
1 Cf. on ver. 7. 
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call, pointing only to the future between the Old - Testament 
calling of Israel, by which it became the possessor of the pro- 
mise of God’s kingdom, and the New-Testament call, by which 
the fulfilment of the promise was announced to it, and it was 
summoned to enter God’s kingdom now manifested, as is done 
by those who refer the sending of the servants in ver. 3, “to 
call those bidden to the marriage,” to the prophets of the Old 
Covenant.' It is true, in the present parable, differently from 
that of the Great Banquet, a twofold calling of those already 
invited is distinguished after the first invitation. But as cer- 
tainly as in the narrative the second calling of those bidden in 
ver. 4 is simply presented as a repetition of the first in ver. 3, 
occasioned not by any alteration in the feast, but merely by the 
failure of the first calling, so certainly this twofold calling in 
vv. 3, 4 can only symbolize the repetition of the same New- 
Testament message of God to Israel respecting the kingdom 
having appeared, and of the same divine call to enter into it, a 
repetition occasioned by the nation’s disobedience. And when 
the narrative makes the second calling (ver. 4) to be carried 
out by diferent servants from the first, this can only symbolize 
the fact that the same New-Testament message of God to Israel, 
after its first bearers have found no response in Israel, will be 
brought to Israel by other messengers. And this interpretation 
given by the wording of the narrative, directly that we compare 
the facts of the history with it, finds in those facts at once its 
evident confirmation. For the two periods of the New-Testa- 
ment preaching of God’s kingdom brought to Israel by different 
messengers are as distinctly marked off from each other in the 
history as in the figurative narrative,—once by the Baptist and 
Jesus, and afterwards, when these messengers found no response, 
again by the apostles and their fellow-labourers. It is true, 
several expositors have found an insuperable difficulty in the 
person of Christ, represented in ver. 2 under the image of the 
king’s son and bridegroom, appearing again as a servant inviting 
to the marriage. On this account, in the first servants men- 
tioned in ver. 3, excluding Jesus, they would see along with the 
Baptist, the Twelve and the Seventy sent forth in the lifetime of 
Jesus,” or, since the apostles, who are expressly described, ver. 4, 
as “other servants” cannot also be the messengers of the first 
mission, those persos who, according to the. oft-repeated state- 


1[uther, de Valenti, Thiersch, Weiss, and most of the ancients, 2 Stier. 
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ment of the Gospels, spread abroad the fame of Jesus through 
the whole land! But what necessity is there in a figurative 
picture of the twofold call to Israel in New-Testament days to 
pass by entirely the prophetic work of Jesus, and fill up the 
great gap thus arising by some artificial means? It would be 
better simply to assume an incongruity in the figurative represen- 
tation on this point. But really there is no such incongruity. 
There would only be one, provided the same Christ, who once 
appeared: as the king’s son and bridegroom, were further dis- 
tinguished as a particular servant of the king from the son and 
other servants. But such is by no means the case: the parable 
merely says generally that God, by His servants, called the people 
of promise to the manifested blessedness of God’s kingdom, 
whose centre is the Son of God, and this not once only, but 
again, by other servants, after the rejection of those first sent. 
Certainly there is no inconsistency here. The parable says 
nothing specific, and in particular there is no allusion to the 
individuality of any of the messengers. Only when seeking the 
confirmation of this statement of the parable in the concrete 
history do we encounter the strange fact, that the Son of God, 
who is the centre of the joy of God’s kingdom, also appears as 
a servant of God like others in Israel, calling Israel to the king- 
dom. But there is no need in the parable, which simply knows 
the servants as a category, and only says that after the rejection 
of the first messengers others will be sent, to include this identity 
of the Son with one of the servants in the circle of the figura- 
tive representation. This explains how it happens that in the 
case of the first mission of the servants, although this really 
includes the mission of Christ Himself, the narrative simply 
notices the unwillingness of the guests to come, without men- 
tioning the violence to the persons of the servants, so that the 
killing of Christ, which, in the preceding parable stood at the 
close as the critical element, is here passed over in silence. But 
the former parable, in contrast with the wide field of the Old- 
Testament history of Israel, with its long series of messengers, 
summed up the New-Testament gracious visitation of the people 
merely in its focus—the mission of the Son. When, on the 
other hand, the gist of the present parable, whose standpoint 
from the first is in the New-Testament age, is that the message 
of the manifested kingdom of God will be brought again by 
1 Nebe. 
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other messengers after the failure of the first, in a detailed 
account of the New-Zestament history of Israel, Israel’s conduct to 
the first messengers only appears as the occasion of the second 
mission, its conduct to the other messengers of the second period 
appearing as the decisive factor. Hence, the former is merely 
mentioned briefly as a transition to the sequel, and the latter 
only is made the object of particular description. Accordingly, 
vv. 3 and 4 of the narrative are to be interpreted thus: As the 
king in the parable called the invited guests to come to the feast 
prepared, and on their refusing to come sent other servants, 
representing to them the readiness of the feast, which forbade 
further delay, and urging them to come at once, so God does to 
Israel. In the period beginning with the appearance of the 
Baptist and reaching to the present moment, He called them— 
the children of the people of the promise—to God’s kingdom 
by His messengers, but the people refused obedience to the call. 
Then God again sends other messengers to tell them once more, 
with the emphasis demanded by the decisive importance of the 
last attempt, that all the blessings of God’s kingdom are made 
ready for their enjoyment by divine grace, and therefore no 
_ further delay is possible, but an instant coming with the obedi- 
ence of penitence and faith is earnestly enjoined on them. That 
the allusion to the readiness of the luncheon does not exclude, 
but includes the readiness of the entire feast, was shown by the 
exposition. And in this case the word dpsorov cannot be chosen 
for the purpose of distinguishing the blessings already prepared 
in the present period from a more perfect stage of glory and 
blessedness to be realized later. But God’s messengers are to 
proclaim to Israel, that on God’s side all is ready for giving men 
perfect blessedness in His kingdom, and He only waits for them 
to come and enter into the kingdom of God. 

But the citizens of the theocracy of Israel acted towards this 
last urgent summons like the citizens invited to the feast in the 
parable. As there—so we proceed in interpreting vv. 5, 6 on 
- the ground of the exposition given—the one class, taken up with 
selfish interest in enjoying or increasing their possessions, meet 
the pressing summons of the king’s messengers with indifference, 
while the rest, rather encouraged than hindered by the stupidity 
of the former, in their hostile hate perpetrate shameful violence, 
and even murder, on the messengers, so the hostile hate of the 
ruling parties in Israel, in league with the indifference of the 
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classes of the people sunk in selfish gain and enjoyment, rise in 
rebellion against God’s last messengers to them. And while the 
one class, persisting in stupid indifference to God’s message and 
its bearers, only run after enjoyment or the getting of the earthly 
possessions, to which their whole heart cleaves, the rest, full of 
hostility and hate to God, fall upon God’s messengers with 
shameful violence and murder. All this Jesus foresees and fore- 
tells in figurative form as definitely as without figure in xxili. 34; 
Luke xi. 49. He knows that in the present obduracy of the 
people against His person and mission Israel’s inner decision 
against God is present, and that this obduracy will remain the 
game even in presence of the later and last messengers sent to it. 
The prediction was fulfilled historically in the persecutions 
suffered afterwards by the apostles and their fellow-workers and 
fellow-confessors at the hands of the Jews." 

But, then, God’s long-suffering with His people will be 
exhausted, and the period in the history of God’s kingdom will 
begin that is characterized on the one side by the rejection of 
Israel, and on the other by the calling of others in their stead to 
the blessedness of God’s kingdom. So Jesus predicts in the 
words concluding the first section, vv. 7-9. As the king, on the 
news of the treatment of his servants, was wroth with the rebels, 
and in his wrath sent his armies instead of messengers against 
them, destroying them and burning their city, so will God’s wrath 
be kindled against the children of Israel, and in His wrath He 
will send, instead of messengers of salvation, the instruments of 
His judgment against them, and through these will annihilate 
the people stained with the blood of God’s servants, and over- 
throw their commonwealth. Such is the correct interpretation 
of the three particular features in ver. 7. The sending of the 
arms must just as certainly receive a special interpretation as 
the sending of the servants, and, like the latter, must be referred 
to the bearers of a divine mission within history, therefore not to 
the heavenly hosts, as older expositors suppose, but to the earthly 
instruments which God uses, like a king his military power, to 
carry out the judgments of His wrath by a display of authority. 
This certainly suggests the worldly powers and kingdoms standing 
at God’s command, and executing His judgments with fire and 
sword; but not specifically the Roman armies, which are not 
definitely referred to. The destroying of the murderers, just like 

2 Acts v. 40, vii. 58, viii. 1, xii. 2, 8, et al. 2 Stier, Nebe, ef al. 
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the destroying of the wicked vinedressers, and the cutting 
down of the fig-tree,? signifies not the killing of individual 
persons merely, nor the extirpation of every individual member 
of the nation, but the annihilating of the nation that had shed 
the blood of God’s servants in its national existence; the portion 
of the nation not directly concerned in the violent deeds also 
falling under the punishment of murderers, because: the selfish 
indolence of its indifference made it a partner in guilt. And 
finally, the burning of the city, according to the meaning belonging 
to the city, in contrast with the highways, whose citizens are the 
invited guests, symbolizes the overthrow of the theocratic common- 
wealth of Israel. It does not predict, as nearly all expositors 
arbitrarily suppose ex posteriore, the specific fact of the burning 
of Jerusalem, in which case the prophecy would no longer be 
figurative, but directly literal, although inserted in a figurative 
history, and would form an altogether alien element. Certainly 
in the siege and overthrow of Jerusalem by the Romans the 
prediction of the present passage was fulfilled in a pre-eminent 
sense, even its figurative form receiving a literal fulfilment in the 
conflagration of the city, and this is certainly a divine sign 
‘ worthy of note. Still the prediction as such remains figurative, 
and as a prediction must be understood and interpreted in accord- 
ance with the figurative form of the narrative, in the line of 
which it stands. 

And as the king in the parable, with the command to his 
armies to execute the judgment on the rebels, links the command 
to the servants rejected by the latter, after the guests invited 
have proved themselves unworthy, to go to the highway-crossings 
and bring to the marriage as many as they find; so, when God 
calls forth the instruments of His judgment against Israel, He 
will command the messengers rejected by Israel to go to the 
thoroughfares of the world, hitherto alien to God’s kingdom and 
its promises, and there invite as many as they find, in place of 
unworthy, rejected Israel.* In the narrative the recipients of 
this commission were the same servants who were already men- 
tioned in vv. 4, 6; in the interpretation, therefore, the same 
messengers of God, who at God’s command made the last attempt 
in Israel, and were rejected with murderous violence. Since the 
1 Cf. on xxi. 41. 2 Luke xiii. 6 ff. 
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rote, ver. 8, in the connection of the narrative could not be 
meant to place the sending of the servants to the highways after 
the burning of the city in time, but only made one command 
follow the other, so also it cannot be meant to place the epoch 
of the calling of the Gentiles after the execution of the judgment 
on Israel in time, or after the destruction of Jerusalem.’ It 
merely says that on the one decree, by which the sentence of 
doom is inflicted on Israel, the other will follow, supplementing 
the first, and commanding the Gentiles to be called in place of 
rejected Israel. This only implies the obvious truth, that the 
second depends on the first in the divine arrangement, but not a 
chronology of future historical events. 

Here the interpretation of the first section, resembling the 
parable of the Banquet,’ is at an end. Like that similar parable, 
the section ends with the prediction of the divine decree that 
will command the calling of the heathen in place of Israel. But 
the present parable is not satisfied with showing in the future 
the decision to call the heathen as the other side of the doom of 
rejection passed on Israel, but in the second section of the narra- 
tive it enters with its prediction upon the new epoch now 
opening for the purpose of showing how the same law at work 
in the rejection of Israel, in virtue of which the grace of God’s 
calling turned to those who abused it into the judgment of 
God’s wrath, will also be active in the new order of things in the 
case of those who by God’s will enter into the gap caused by 
Israel’s rejection. The calling of men to God’s kingdom will be 
absolutely general and indiscriminate. As the servants sent into 
the highways, in executing their commission, gathered to the 
marriage all they found, making no distinction outward or inward, 
collecting bad just as well as good, so God’s messengers sent into 
the heathen world will address themselves with the call to God’s 
kingdom to all without distinction, and will go so far in this, 
that they will take as little notice of the distinction of good and 
evil as of any outer distinction, gathering into God’s kingdom 
men of evil history just as well as those of moral integrity. The 
ideas bad and good, which could only have a moral sense 
in the narrative, are to be simply taken over into the interpreta- 
tion in the mode indicated. But there is not on this account 
any violation of the figurative form of the narrative, as has here 
again been assumed offhand. The fact in the figurative story, 

1 Meyer, Weiss. ? Luke xiv. 16 ff. 
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that disreputable as well as reputable persons were brought to 
the king’s wedding, teaches that not merely those who bear a 
good character, but those whose past history makes them seem to 
the human judgment of God’s messengers men of evil character, 
will be gathered into God’s kingdom. While thus the existence 
to human judgment of an outwardly cognisable distinction of 
good and evil is acknowledged in the portion of mankind still 
far from God’s kingdom, all decisive importance is at the same 
time refused to it as regards participation in God’s kingdom. 
The assumption in this statement is that the messengers who 
summon to the kingdom will not meet with rejection in this 
course, such as was their lot at the hands of the people of Israel, 
but will find willing obedience. Hence, as the marriage-board 
was full of guests, so it will come to pass in the way described, 
that the complement of men? will be gathered into God’s king- 
dom to participate in its blessedness and glory. The accomplish- 
ment of this end seems joined——the circumstances of the 
figurative story permitting no other view—immediately to the 
labour of the servants of God rejected by Israel and then turning 
to the heathen, and therefore to the labour of the apostles and 
their fellow-workers. The prediction thus beholds the beginning 
of the period of Gentile-calling in immediate connection with its 
end, and overlooks the intermediate period separating the begin- 
ning from the end in the historical fulfilment. But this inter- 
mediate period contains nothing but the homogeneous continuation 
and completion of the work begun by those servants of God in 
calling men to God’s kingdom without distinction, and thus does 
not disturb, however long it may last according to human 
reckoning, the relation of cause and effect established in the 
parable between the beginning and the end. 

But when the universality of the calling implied that 
none of the distinctions prevailing in the whole sphere of 
man’s natural life—not even that of good and evil—is able to 
exclude from God’s kingdom, it seems as if upon the calling 
now concluded there must follow just as universal and indiscrimi- 
nate an admission of those so gathered to participation in the 
blessedness of God’s kingdom. But it is not so. When the 
calling has come to a conclusion, a judicial process is again 
applied, sifting the number of those gathered into the kingdom, 
and for ever excluding a portion of them from its blessedness. 


1 Cf, on xiii, 48, and on Luke xiy. 23, 
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How this is done is stated in vv. 11-13, in contrast with ver. 10. 
The ground of the exclusion in the narrative was the not having 
on a wedding garment. For in its figurative circumstances it 
was evident that the indiscriminate gathering of the guests 
changed nothing in the indispensable requirement, that every one 
desirous of actually partaking of the feast put on a clean, neat 
festive dress in keeping with the occasion. And this can 
symbolize nothing but the requirement, indispensably grounded 
in the ethical nature of God’s kingdom, that every one who would 
actually have part in its blessedness, acquire the corresponding 
moral character, and therefore obtain the moral righteousness 
(Sixatoovvn) that corresponds to the holy will supreme in God’s 
kingdom. And this requirement, in fact, is just as little incom- 
patible with the indiscriminate calling of men to the kingdom as 
the requirement to put on a festive dress is with the indiscrimi- 
nate gathering of the guests. For just as little as the latter has 
it anything to do with the previous state of those called. It is 
a requirement, like that of putting on a festive dress, coming to 
all with and in the call just as indiscriminately as the call itself, 
and must be fulfilled by all alike, when they obey the call, by 
the “good” just as much as by the “bad.” For even to the 
former, who seem to human judgment comparatively righteous, 
the obtaining of the righteousness corresponding to God’s holy 
will, and qualifying for participation in the blessedness of God’s 
kingdom, is a requirement as absolutely new and still to be 
fulfilled as to all else." Accordingly, the interpreters are all in 
error who would interpret the wedding garment only of the 
righteousness of faith coming by gift.? For as certainly as the 
object of rebuke, or ground of exclusion, described in the parable, 
was not the bringing of a festive dress of the man’s own, instead 
of one given by the king to the guests, but the want of a wedding 
garment simply, so certainly the ground of future exclusion from 
God’s kingdom described here is not self-righteousness in opposi- 
tion to the righteousness of faith coming by gift, but simply the 
want of a moral character and walk corresponding to God’s holy 
will. But, on the other hand, the parable plainly assumes, both 
in the surprised question of the king and in the silence of the 
guest, that with the invitation itself not merely is the putting on 
of a wedding garment required of every one invited, but the 
obtaining of such a garment must have been made possible to 
1 Chap. v. 20. ? Stier, Olshausen, Thiersch, Nebe, et al. 
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every one. Thus, the wedding garment is the moral character 
corresponding to the supremacy of God’s holy will in God’s 
kingdom, and in this sense the righteousness of God’s kingdom, 
the obtaining of which, as it is required of every one without 
distinction with the call to God’s kingdom, so it is made possible 
to every one without distinction by God’s grace. So far, and no 
farther, ought interpretation to go. Any more definite statement 
respecting the way in which this righteousness is procured did 
not lie within the purpose of the parable, which places the whole 
emphasis on the indispensableness of the requirement. 
Accordingly, what is said vv. 11-13 must be interpreted as 
follows :—Like as, when all the guests were assembled and the | 
feast was on the point of commencing, the king comes in and 
finds one who had not on a wedding garment, so when the period 
of calling is ended, before mankind gathered into God’s kingdom 
is put in possession and enjoyment of its blessedness and glory, 
the eye of God will find out every one who is without the 
righteousness of God’s kingdom. So we must interpret, without 
assigning a special signification to the act of the king’s entering 
to view the guests. Since the entering, in the circumstances of 
the parable, could not mean a special coming of the king with 
- the premeditated purpose of judging and sifting the guests, but 
merely served to fix the moment of beginning the feast, so it 
cannot contain a special allusion to the divine coming for the 
purpose of holding the final judgment. If such an allusion were 
really intended, the question must then be raised, Why the King 
Himself is named as the subject of the coming to the final judg- 
ment, not the King’s Son, and therefore the Messiah, as every- 
where else in the New Testament? In the above putting of the 
interpretation, the circumstance that in the narrative but one 
man is mentioned as without the wedding garment has found its © 
corresponding appreciation. Expositors usually say that this 
circumstance should not be pressed, but without showing why 
only one is mentioned, since it would seem more in keeping with 
the purpose of the parable if, instead of one, many were men- 
tioned. This circumstance, therefore, has its significance. In 
the fact that among the multitude of the guests duly clad one 
without wedding garment does not escape the king’s eye, it is 
taught that none, not even one, without the righteousness of 
God’s kingdom will be able to hide from God’s eye among the 
yest of the members of the kingdom. And such will have just as 
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little excuse before God as the marriage-guest before the king. 
As the latter’s silence to the question, how he dared to come in 
without a wedding garment, makes him seem a man who pro- 
faned the royal feast and despised the majesty of the king, so will 
they stand without excuse before God as those who polluted His 
kingdom and profaned the majesty of His name. And then it 
will be done to them as to that marriage-guest. As the king 
commanded the servants to cast him out, bound hand and foot, 
into the darkness, so that he can neither resist the expulsion nor 
deliver himself from the darkness to which he is consigned, so, 
in executing the divine command, God’s angels will sever every 
similar one from the midst of the righteous, and exclude him 
from the blessedness of God’s kingdom, handing him over to the | 
place of punishment, without there being any possibility for those 
concerned to resist the exclusion or deliver themselves from this 
place of punishment. The dudKovos of the king must be just as 
definitely interpreted as his dodd01, from whom they are plainly 
distinguished, and his orpatedpara, ver. 7. In distinction from 
the former, as the messengers of divine grace, and the latter, as 
the agents of divine judgment within the present course of history, 
they are the angels who, as God’s ministering spirits, will at the 
end of the present dispensation, and before the setting up of God’s 
eternal kingdom, execute the divine judgment of exclusion to 
condemnation on all unworthy members of God’s Church on 
earth. 





Only after the exposition and interpretation of the narrative 
have come to an end can the relation of the present parable to 
that of the Great Banquet” be clearly seen. It has been shown 
that the two parables are exceedingly similar, not only in figura- 
tive form, but also in their fundamental thought, the second also 
referring to the relation of Israel to God’s kingdom. Both times 
a festive banquet is the image of the blessedness of God’s king- 
dom; both times the citizens of a city invited as guests are the 
image of the citizens of the Israelitish theocracy, to whom par- 
ticipation in the blessedness of God’s kingdom was promised 
first. Both times, in contrast with the citizens of the city, the 
populace of the highways are the image of the heathen world, 
hitherto without contact with God’s kingdom. And both times 

1 Cf. in the parable of the Tares on xiii. 30, 41. 2 Luke xiv. 16 ff, 
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the purpose of the representation is to announce to the former 
their exclusion from the kingdom, and the calling of the heathen 
in their stead, as the consequence of their disobedience to God’s 
call. But this similarity makes the diversity all the more evident. 
Certainly the intention is not in Luke’s parable to picture the 
infinite goodness and grace of God, whereas in the present one 
the standpoint of judgment prevails! For the exclusion of Israel, 
in punishment of its disobedience, was just as much the all- 
dominant thought in the former as in the first part of the latter.’ 
But the great diversity lies in the concrete historical matter, 
figuratively represented, corresponding to the different periods in 
which the one and the other parables were uttered. That of the 
Great Banquet, uttered amid the period of the public teaching 
and working of Jesus, was essentially a description of the then 
present. It represented in figure the unanimous resistance, already 
apparent, of the people of the theocracy to the call to God’s king- 
dom which they had received, exposing its motives (vv. 17—20), 
in order to show next how God’s wrath has already pronounced 
judgment on the unwilling citizens of the theocracy by calling 
the publicans and sinners in their place (vv. 21, 22). And it 
only mentioned the divine decree hereafter to call the heathen as 
the confirmation of the judgment already pronounced on official 
Israel by calling the publicans and sinners (ver. 23). How 
entirely different the present parable! Uttered in the last days 
of the life of Jesus, after a brief preliminary mention of His 
work now past and finished (ver. 3), it takes its stand at once in 
the future, and presents itself as a prophetic description, in broad 
but very definite lines, of the future awaiting Israel. What it 
predicts in figurative form, line by line, is that God’s long-suffering 
will again send other messengers of His grace to Israel, that 
Israel will also reject them with murderous violence, and that 
God, in consequence of this, will annihilate this people, overthrow 
its commonwealth, and command the heathen to be called in their 
stead. So entirely different are its contents from the former 
parable even in its first part. And then, ignoring Israel, it 
enters with its description upon the new period of calling to 
God’s kingdom, pictures the course of the calling in its indis- 
criminate universality, and concludes with the prediction of the 
judicial process that will again sift the called, before they become 
participants in the blessedness of God's eternal kingdom. Thus, 
1 So Lange. 2 Cf. on Luke xiv. 24. 
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along with the essential similarity of the figurative form, as well 
as of the fundamental thought in the first parable and the first 

part of the second, there is still an almost complete diversity in. 
the matter figuratively represented. There a description of the 

present, merely concluding with a brief glimpse into the future; 

here, after a brief preliminary touching on the present, a prophetic 

description of the entire future of God’s kingdom in the course of 
its earthly development up to the end. This is the result arrived 

at, directly independent exposition gives each of the two parables 

its rights. We may leave it to the reader’s judgment to decide, 

whether in this relation of the two parables to each other there 

is any need to suppose that the second one, less original than the 

first, arose subsequently from the latter by remodelling, or by 

welding together portions from other parables,’ or that both are’ 
derived from one common and alone original source, 

1 Of. Strauss, de Wette, Ewald, e¢ al. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCOURSE UP TO THE 
ESCHATOLOGICAL PARABLES. 


(Matt. xxiv. 1-51.) 


THE parable of the Ten Virgins, to which that of the Talents 
immediately joins on, forms part of the eschatological discourse of 
Jesus recorded in chaps. xxiv. xxv. of the Gospel of Matthew. 

It was probably on the third day of the Passion-week that 
Jesus visited the temple of Jerusalem for the last time, and then, 
leaving it for ever with His disciples, took the accustomed road 
over Olivet to Bethany. He sat down on Olivet to rest. Then, 
as chap. xxiv. 3 relates, His disciples came to Him with the 
question: “When shall this be (namely, the destruction of the 
temple, of which Jesus had spoken on leaving the temple, ver. 2), 
and what is the sign of Thy coming, and the end of the (present) 
dispensation ?” A twofold question, depending on the assumption 
that the destruction of the temple predicted will be in connection 
with the occurrence of the Parousia of Christ and the end of the 
world. To this Jesus gives the answer in the following discourse. 
Without touching further on the destruction of the temple, or 
saying anything about the assumed connection between it and 
His Parousia,’ He treats in the discourse only of the When, or of 
the premonitory tokens of His Parousia and the end of the world. 
In the first part of the discourse (vv. 4-35) He tells them posi- 
tively what they ought really to know and ponder respecting the 
time of the end, or respecting its premonitory signs. This first 
part consists of four sections, clearly enough marked off from 
each other. The discourse moves, so to speak, in three concentric 
circles, drawn closer and closer round the centre,—the End,—the 
third comprising the last period itself, after which the discourse 
enters upon the centre, which is the coming of Christ. The first 
section (vv. 4-8) closes with the words: mdvta 6¢ tatta apy 

1 Also the words in ver. 15: “Oray ody Dnrs rd BdLAvyma THs ipnuarews x.7.A., ALC 
not a sudden recurrence to the destruction of the temple-structure predicted in 
ver. 2, but a quite independent reference to Daniel’s well-known prophecy respecting 
the last time (Dan. xi. 31, ef. xii. 1 with Matt. xxiv. 21), which speaks of a future 


- desecration of the temple by setting up the Bdiavyyex ris ipnuadcews in the Holy Place, 
which in any case is different from a destruction of the temple-structure, 
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obdiver, i.c. “But all this is only the beginning of the travail (of the 
End).” It treats of the woes foreannouncing the approach of the 
end from afar, so to speak, before it is directly under way, adding 
a warning against premature expectation of the end. The second 
section (vv. 9-14) comes nearer the End; for it closes with the 
words: “and then shall the end come.” It treats of the aggravated 
woes actually introducing the coming of the end, and connects 
therewith an exhortation to stedfast perseverance to the end. 
Finally, the third section (vv. 15-28), beginning with an allusion 
to Daniel’s prophecy of the last period, treats of this period itself, 
and passes, in ver. 29, directly to the description of Christ’s 
coming. It foretells the last days of extreme tribulation, and 
advises to flight in those days. Then the fourth section 
(vv. 29-35) describes the visible advent of the Son of man 
following close’ on this last tribulation, and the gathering of the 
elect unto Him (vv. 29-31). Hence the exhortation, that they 
are to regard all these baleful occurrences, which presage the 
approach of the last period, as the buds of the leaves of the fig- 
tree announcing the approach of summer, and therefore as 
welcome signs “that it”—namely, the End which brings to 
the elect the gathering to the Lord—“is nigh, at the door” 
(vv. 32, 33). And they are to lay this exhortation to heart all 
the’ more as it is certain that, before the contemporary generation’ 
has died out, all those woes will occur which are to precede the 
end? (vv. 34, 35). 

After Jesus has thus positively informed them what they 
ought to know and ponder respecting the end and its premonitory 
signs, with ver. 36 the discourse turns into a negative statement 
respecting what they cannot know, because it is known to none 
but the Omniscient: “But of that day and hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels of heaven, but the Father only.” This main 
proposition, placed at the head, is then expounded in the second 
portion of the discourse under different aspects, but always so as 
to bring out the urgent exhortation to constant readiness for the 
Lord’s coming, the day and hour of which no one knows, and 
therefore for whose occurrence His disciples must be ever pre- 


1 sibewe O3 psree ray bruv cay nueepuy txeivwy, ver. 29, 

* ‘fh ysvec wien can mean nothing else in this connection. 

® wévra vara in ver, 34 can mean nothing different from révra cavra in ver. 33, 
therefore the tokens of the end, not the end itself. An examination of the relation 
in which prophecy and fulfilment here stand to each other would lead us too far. 
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pared. Thrice does this exhortation find expression in what 
follows. ‘The first time, xxiv. 42: ypnyopeire obv, dtt ov« oldate, 
mola muépa 6 KUpios tuav epyetat. ‘The second time, ver. 44: 
Sua TovTO Kai dpeis yivecOe Eroipot, OTe % pa ov Soxelre 6 vids 
Tov avOperov épyera. And the third time, xxv. 13: ypnyopetre 
ov, Ott ovdK oldate THY Huepav ovde THY dpav. The first time 
(ver. 42) the exhortation is based on the exposition in vv. 38-41, 
according to which the Parousia of Christ, as once the Flood, will 
burst on a world sleeping in careless security, bringing a crisis 
to every one so suddenly, that of two companions in labour 
surprised at their common toil, one will be taken, the other not, 
according as they are found in a state of readiness or not. How 
necessary then it is: “Watch, for ye know not on what day your 
Lord cometh.” The second time the like exhortation, only clothed 
in somewhat different words (ver. 44), is based upon the para- 
bolic saying of the householder, who, had he known the time of 
the thief’s coming, would have watched and prevented his break- 
ing in, and who, because he thought he might neglect to watch 
because of the uncertainty, rendered it possible for the thief to 
break in (ver. 43). How little, therefore, ought the uncertainty 
of the hour of the Parousia to lead to remissness in spiritual 
~watchfulness—how much, on the contrary, is a constant prepara- 
tion requisite, “because at an hour when you think not the Son of 
man cometh.’ And again follows another parabolic utterance, 
intimating the same in a different manner, vv. 45-51. A 
servant is pictured, whom his lord had appointed to give the 
servants their food in due season during the time of his absence. 
Tf, on his return, the householder finds the servant engaged in 
the conscientious discharge of the office entrusted to him, he will 
set him as a proved servant over all his goods (vv. 46, 47). If, 
on the other hand, the servant allows the delay of his lord to 
rock him into security, and begins to abuse his fellow-servants, 
whom he ought to care for, whilst he himself gives way to excess, 
the householder will come in an hour unexpected, and inflict on 
him the severest punishment (vv. 48-51). It is clear that the 
point of this parabolic utterance, also, is the like exhortation to 
the disciples, but here with special reference to the conscientious 
discharge of their duty to their fellow - disciples, the exhorta- 
tion to constant readiness for the Lord’s coming, because the 
time of His coming is uncertain. But in this passage the 
exhortation is not expressly repeated. But now begins, joining 
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on immediately to that parabolic utterance, a formal parabolic 
narrative-—that of the Ten Virgins, xxv. 1-12,—and only at its 
close, and based upon it, the exhortation is uttered for the third 
time: “Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour,” 
ver. 13. Therefore, in accordance with the position which the 
parable takes in the line of the eschatological discourse, it can 
have no other purpose than to give a new and special justifica- 
tion of the exhortation, already several times enjoined and twice 
uttered, to constant readiness for the Lord’s coming because of 
that uncertainty of the day and hour, which was solemnly testified 
in the declaration standing at the head of this entire section of 
the discourse, xxiv. 36. 


THE Ten VIRGINS. 
(Matt. xxv. 1-13.) 


After what has been said there can be no question to what the 
tore points, with which the parabolic narrative begins: Tére éwovw- 
Oncetas ) Bacircla Td oipavdv Séxa tapbévors «.7.r. For if it 
is correct that the parable, just like all the preceding sections, 
alludes to the solemn declaration of the uncertainty of the day 
of Christ’s coming for the purpose of renewing the exhortation 
to be ready for it, the rove can only refer to the same as the rére 
in ver. 40, namely, to the unknown day of ver. 36, spoken of 
uninterruptedly with and without figure. Therefore, in the day 
and hour of Christ’s coming, “the kingdom of heaven shall be 
made like ten virgins,” ete. ‘OwowwOycerar cannot here mean 
“shall be compared,” since the comparing is done already by the 
narrator of the parable, but ouoodcAar is “to become like,” as 
in vi. 8, vii. 267 xiii, 24, xviii, 23, xxii, 2. “The kingdom of 
heaven shall become like ten virgins,’ «e., according to Matthew’s 
well-known manner of introducing a parabolic narrative: In the 
hour of Christ's coming, a development shall take place in the 
sphere of the kingdom of heaven, resembling the occurrences of 
the following narrative of ten virgins, whereupon the narrative 
itself begins as usual with a relative sentence: afrives XaBodoas 
Tas Nayrddas éavtdv eEAAOov els amdvtnow tod vupdiov, The 
choice of the composite relative pronoun aitwes=tales que, is 

1 Of. xxiv. 87-42, 48, 44, 45-51. * There also the future szombjcercs. 
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not accidental here. What the virgins in question did is told 
with a view to define more precisely the general description as ~ 
virgins, that it may be seen what kind of virgins are to be 
spoken of, namely, such as “took their lamps and went forth to 
meet the bridegroom,” therefore bridemaids who went to meet the 
bridegroom in a festive procession with lamps. The situation, 
into which the following narrative introduces, is in the main 
clear from these words. An evening marriage-feast is to take 
place, but the bridegroom is still absent; as soon as he comes, 
the feast will begin. A procession of bridemaids with lamps is 
to meet him, in order to receive him in festal style, and then to 
- celebrate the marriage-feast with him. Neither is the place 
more exactly defined from which the procession starts, nor the 
house in which, after the festive reception of the bridegroom, the 
feast itself is to take place. The usual Jewish custom seems to 
have been for the bridegroom, accompanied by his friends, to go 
on the wedding-day to the home of the bride, and, after the 
bride has been there delivered to him by her parents, to lead her, 
_ accompanied by her friends and the wedding-guest, to his own or 
‘his parent’s house, where the marriage-feast was held.? But this 
supposes that bridegroom and bride dwell in one place, or near 
- each other, and the procession of the bridegroom to the house of 
the bride is then itself part of the festive ceremonial. Here in 
any case it is so far different as that the procession of bridemaids 
meets the coming bridegroom. Moreover, the long delay in the 
bridegroom’s coming (ver. 5), and the beginning of the feast in 
the marriage-house directly on his arrival (ver. 10), do not agree 
with the customs just described. Plainly the conception here is, 
that the bridegroom not merely proceeds from one house to 
another, but comes to the marriage from abroad, and when he 
approaches, the bridemaids meet him to conduct him into the 
house of the bride, where the feast is celebrated.? But, of course, 
no stress must be laid on the circumstance that the marriage 
takes place in the house of the bride, because if this had borne 
on the narrator’s purpose, he would have mentioned instead of 
tacitly assuming it. To him the bride remains entirely in the 


1 Cf. Gen. xiv. 17: insipd Ny. 

2 Of, Richm, Bibl. Handworterbuch, art. “Ehe” 5, and Winer, Handwérterbuch, 
art. ‘* Hochzeit.” 

3 Of. Judg. xiv. 10; Gen. xxix. 22; Tob. viii. 20ff. ; in each case the marriage 
talses place in the house of the bride. 
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background. His theme is exclusively the bridemaids, whose 
duty it is to receive the bridegroom, and whose hope is then to 
be permitted to take part in the feast. Moreover, the question 
as to the place from which the procession starts, whether the 
bride’s house or some other place, is quite irrelevant. This only 
is clear, that the starting-point for the é&7AOov eis amdvtnow 
Tov vuudiov can only be the place from which they start in 
common, not, as has been supposed, on account of subsequent 
imagined difficulties, the bridemaids’ own houses, from which 
they first resort to their common meeting-place.1 The number 
of the virgins is ten, the number of completeness, inasmuch as 
in it the units are again combined into a single whole It 
is a complete virgin - choir that is to receive the bridegroom 
and take part in the marriage, so that each individual virgin 
shares in the duty and the hope as belonging to this complete 
choir. But nevertheless they bring their own lamps to receive 
the bridegroom. For, according to the best witnesses, the 
reflexive pronoun éavr@v must be read here,’ as also in ver. 7 
after Naprdéas, and also in ver. 4 it is questionable whether 
éavTov* ought not to be read after pera Tov Naumddwv, whereas 
in ver. 3, where the Recepta has it after Aaumaédas, the weight 
of the evidence rather favours adt@v. In any case the reflexive 
pronoun should be noted. It can only be meant to emphasize 
that the lamps were not hired articles, for whose putting in 
order the virgins were not themselves responsible, but the 
personal property of the virgins, so that they were themselves 
responsible for the due preparation of the lamps, each one for 
her own. 

When further, in ver. 2, according to the best attested reading 
it is said: mévre dé €€ adtéy foav popal Kab wévte dpovipor,* dc, 
“And jive of them were foolish, and five wise,’ and it is then 
recited how the foolish acted in their folly and the wise in their 
wisdom in the taking of the lamps mentioned in ver. 1, it is at 
once unmistakeable that the narrative does not proceed to tell 
what took place in the road after the departure mentioned in 
ver. 1, but that it gives the details of the general statement 
there, making the preparations for the procession its starting- 
point. The first information is, that an essential distinction 
existed among the ten virgins. Half of them were foolish, and: 


1 Stier et al. ? Tischendorf. 3 Weiss. 
4In the Recepta the position of pape) . . . @pommo is reversed. 
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half wise. The foolishness of the first half stands first, because 
this is the characteristic circumstance forming the occasion of the 
peculiar and unusual course of things to be related; and the 
second clause: xal mévte dpovimor, then serves to confirm 
the contrast in which the foolish stood to the rest. The qualities 
“foolish” and “wise” are, of course, to be understood in the 
usual sense. The religious and moral. meaning of the Hebrew 
23 must not here be introduced, in order then to discover in the 
designation “foolish” the want of virgin modesty,’ a view that 
would mix quite alien elements in a figurative story treating of 
a procession of bridemaids. 

After this prefatory remark respecting the difference of cha- 
racter existing among the virgins, the narrative refers to the 
taking of the lamps mentioned in ver. 1, and relates the folly 
committed by the foolish in this act of preparing for the pro- 
cession. Ver. 3 does not, as might appear, give reasons for the 
distinction made in ver. 2;? but conversely on the basis of the 
distinction made it is related: altiwes pwpat, AaBodca. Tas 
Aapmrddas éavtdv® ove ér\aBov pe’ éavtdv edrarov, te. “ They 
then (quippe que) who were foolish, when they took their lamps, 
took no ol with themselves.” The folly of this course is placed in ~ 
a clear light by the antithesis formed by intentionally repeating 
the same verb: AaBodcas Tas Aaprrdbdas... ovK EXaBovV EXaLoD. 
To take a lamp and not to take oil also is folly, and just this it 
is which the foolish virgins did. How they fell into such folly 
is shown by the very noteworthy reflexive pronoun ped’ éavTadr, 
i.e. they took not oil with themselves. We now see in what sense 
they thought they could dispense with taking oil. It did not 
seem to them requisite to have it with themselves. Trusting with 
foolish thoughtlessness to the fact that they belong to the choir of 
virgins destined to receive the bridegroom and take part in the 
marriage, they did not consider that each one of them is herself 
responsible for her own lamp, and has herself to see to its burning. 

It is true, the ordinary exposition would find an altogether 
different meaning in these words. Although it is simply said, 
“they took no oil with themselves,” almost all expositors explain : 
They had taken oil enough in their lamps for some time, and had 


1 Cremer, Die eschatologische Rede. 

2 Hence the origin of the divergent reading ai Pyke peupai in several codices is easily 
explained. 

3 Or aicay, see ver. 1. 


GOEBEL. 23 
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only neglected to procure a special reserve beyond this. It is 
conceded that this view finds no support in ver. 3 at least. It 
has arisen from a retrospective inference from what is said of the 
wise in ver. 4. But even there it finds no justifiable basis. For 
when, in opposition to the conduct of the foolish, the conduct of 
the wise is described to this effect: ai d& dpoviepot éraBov édarov 
év Tots ayyelous! peta TOV Napwrdbov avToy, all that is affirmed 
is that these, as sensible persons, did what the nature of the case 
required: “But the wise took oil in the vessels with their lamps.” 
Tt is the words év Tols dyyelous, “in the vessels,” that have 
led exposition astray. Instead of the emphasis being laid on the 
folly of the foolish, who .are placed in the foreground by the 
narrator himself in ver. 2, and again in ver. 3, and so remain 
the chief persons to the end, the emphasis has been laid on the 
wisdom of the wise as persons who, in order to be prepared for 
every event, took with them a special reserve of oil beside the 
usual amount, and for this purpose brought quite special vessels. 
But this is to make the wise, with far too conspicuous wisdom, 
provide for a case altogether inconceivable in the circumstances 
of the story. For how could the most far-sighted hit on the 
thought that they might have occasion to burn their lamps many 
hours before the bridegroom’s arrival, and thus let the oil 
consume uselessly away? Such a procession, simply prepared 
to receive one coming from abroad, does not journey at random 
into the night, but only starts when news of his approach comes. 
This is the natural course, and is expressly confirmed by the 
further course of the narrative.’ In this case, so long as there is 
no news of the approach of the expected one, the lamps of the 
procession will not be kindled, to say nothing of the fact that if 
his arrival is delayed, it would be requisite to let the lamps burn 
uselessly. Nor is the supposition, that the wise virgins had in 
view the possibility of such an event, made necessary by the 
mention of the vessels in ver. 4. On the contrary, the article 
before dyyelous plainly describes the vessels in question as the 
particular vessels known to every one where lamps are spoken 
of, or at least lamps to be carried in the open air are spoken of. 
Consequently, the vessels cannot be vessels carried only by the 
wise in an unusual manner from simple precaution; but they 
are either the vessels for the oil in the lamps themselves, or 

1 


avray after ayysios, according to far preponderant testimony, is to be deleted. 
2 € ~ 
Or iaurwy, see ver, 1. 3 Cf. ver. 6. 
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vessels usually supplied to lamps carried in the open air, and 
forming part of the outfit of the lamp-bearers, in order perhaps to 
be able at any time to replenish the lamps which held but a 
small amount of oil! Either view suits the words: “ they took 
oil in the vessels with their lamps.” For even the mention of 
the vessels in the lamps themselves would be very well 
explained as an antithesis to the ov« é\aBov pe@ éautov in 
ver. 3. The oil which the foolish did not think it necessary to 
have with themselves, the wise—so it would be said emphatically 
—have already inside the vessels with their lamps. But what- 
ever the nature of the lamps, in any case the wise sensibly 
considered that it was their business to see to their lamps 
burning on the bridegroom’s arrival, and accordingly made 
provision to be for their part ready every moment to receive him 
with lamps burning. 

Thus in vv. 2-4 the AaBotoa tas Napmddas éavTov of ver. 1 
was described in detail, and therefore the preparations of the 
virgins for setting out. It is accordingly to be expected that on 
the description of the preparations will follow the more detailed 
description of the setting out itself also mentioned. in ver. 1. 
Yet the setting out does not ensue at once, but a delay inter- 
-venes, as told in ver. 5, which gives its peculiar shape to the 
history of the setting out. Thus ver. 5 simply prepares for the 
more detailed description of the setting out, just as ver. 2 
prepared for the more detailed description of the preparations. 
In ver. 5 it is said: ypoviGovtos 5é Tod vusdiov éviotatEay Tracat 
Kat éxdBevoor, ic. “ Now, while the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slimbered and slept.” Thus, the virgins await tidings of the 
bridegroom’s approach, in order then to kindle their lamps, 
arrange themselves in festal procession, and go forth to meet him. 
But they wait in vain. The time runs away without sound of 
the bridegroom’s coming. ‘Then gently and gradually sleep fell 
on the waiters; one after another, and at last all, slumbered and 
slept. How forced, on the other hand, the ordinary view, which 
would join the statement of ver. 5 again suddenly to ver. 1, 

1 Nothing certain is known respecting the nature of the lamps. Lightfoot, Hor. 
Heb., quotes on the passage: ‘‘ A Rabbi Salomone hec etiam adducuntur: mos est 
in terra Ismelitica, ut sponsam ducant a domo patris sui in domum sponsi, ante 
introductionem in thalamum, ferantque ante eam circiter decem baculos ligneos, in 
uniuscujusque summitate vasculum instar scutelle habentes, in quo est segmentum panna 


cum oleo e¢ pice.” But nothing definite can be learnt from this in reference to the 
present parable, because only Ismelitish, not Jewish customs are here in question. 


se 
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instead of to vv. 3, 4, and thus give to the statements in vv. 2-4, 
so important for the whole course of the narrative, the position of 
a mere explanatory parenthesis! And how confused and incon- 
eruous the situation emerging, directly a serious attempt is made 
to picture to oneself the incidents of ver. 5 as taking place on 
the road after the setting out has taken place! ‘The virgins are 
supposed to have gone forth into the night at random to meet 
the bridegroom without having heard of his coming, and then 
not to have continued their journey till they actually met him, 
but to have stopped somewhere,—why, but because the journey 
was too long for them,—and to have preferred to shelter in a 
house by the way,’ of which certainly some mention should have 
been made, or to have sat down to rest on the road outside in 
some ditch,” certainly a strange notion in the case of bridemaids 
in wedding attire. And there in some house or ditch they are 
supposed to have slept, and during their sleep their lamps burnt 
without interruption. But how can any one sleep with a 
burning lamp-in the hand, which yet must have been the case 
with all? And if this were done, the lamps would not continue 
burning, but would fall from the sleeper’s hand and go out. 

To this is to be added, finally, that now in ver. 6 the summons 
is first really heard to the setting out supposed to have taken 
place long before: péons O€ vuxtds Kpavyn yéyovev, [Sod o vup- 
ios, é&épyere eis arraytnow.’ Here, therefore, the more detailed 
description has again arrived at the general statement of ver. 1: 
éEjAOov eis arravtnow tod vusdiov. For it is hard to believe 
that literally the same words denote a second different departure 
from the one there, as is supposed on the other view of the course 
of the narrative. “And at midnight a shout arouse, Lo, the bride- 
groom ; go out to the: meeting.” It is the announcement of the 
bridegroom, for which they have long waited in vain, only that it 
is now heard in a way such as they had not conceived. For it 
does not come to those eagerly awaiting it as a timely notification 
of his gradual approach from afar, but as a sudden excited shout, 
loud and piercing, “ Lo, the bridegroom ;” it precedes the bride- 
groom coming immediately behind.. Demanding instant depar-. 
ture, it falls with terror on those who, lying in midnight sleep, are 


1 Meyer, Weiss, et al. 2 De Wette, Nebe, e¢ al. 
° The toxeras after vyxgios in the Recepta, and also the airot after ardvrnci, are 
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now least expecting him. Now it must needs appear who of 
the virgins are prepared to receive the bridegroom, and who not. 
For it is necessary without delay to kindle the lamps, in order 
to meet him on his unexpected coming. Hence the narrative 
proceeds, ver. 7: Tote HyépOnoav racat ai rapOévor éxeivar Kat 
exoopunoay Tas Napurddas éavrar, ic. “ Then all those virgins arose, 
and trimmed their lamps” (every one her own, éavrav, cf. ver. 1). 
Kocyety means to arrange, set in order, eg. an army for battle, 
a table for eating,? a lamp, therefore, for burning. Thus the 
koopetv of the lamps here is to be understood in this obvious 
sense of the trimming necessary for the lamps to burn, and 
includes the kindling, whereas all the expositors who represent 
the lamps as burning long before are compelled to refer it with far 
less aptness to some trimming of the burning lamps. It is an 
exciting situation with correspondent hasty action. Awakened 
suddenly from midnight sleep, all the virgins hasten to do what 
will brook no delay in face of the shout: “Lo, the bridegroom,” 
—they kindle each one their lamps. But then the folly of not 
taking oil with themselves recoils on the foolish. For when 
they, starting from deep sleep, hastily kindle their lamps, these 
at once go out, after the manner of a lamp not supplied with new 
oil for new use, which shows a flame for a moment, but only tc 
expire again forthwith. In their trouble they then try whether it 
is not possible even yet to borrow the oil, which they have not 
themselves, from the rest. They turn with their prayer for help 
to their companions, to whom the sudden appearance of the bride- 
groom at an unexpected hour causes no perplexity, because they 
have oil in the vessels (ver. 4) for their lamps, ver. 8: aé dé 
popal tais ppovipow eimav, Adte hiv ex Tod édatlov ipuar, OTe 
ai Naprades nudv oBévyvvtas, i.e. “ And the foolish said to the 
wise, Give us of your oil, for our lamps are going out.” That the 
last statement does not prove that the lamps were burning from 
the first, and continued so during the sleep,’ is clear from what 
has been already said on ver. 7 respecting éxoopnoav. The 
word cBévyvytas denotes here, not the final extinction of a lamp 
after burning long, but—what it may just as well signify—the 
quick going out again of a lamp just kindled, because not supplied 
with fresh oil. But it is an utterly impracticable prayer which the 
foolish address to their companions. This is stated in the answer 
of the latter, ver. 9: “But the wise answered, saying, My more 
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ovk apkéon Hiv Kal dpiv, ie. (imitating the elliptical phraseology, 
which makes the sentence depend on the supposed apprehension 
of the speaker’), “that it be not insufficient (literally, that it 
may not be not sufficient) for us and you.” But this reading of 
the Recepta is probably a mere simplification of the other just as 
well attested one: Myore, od pa) apkéon x.7.X. In this case the 
pirote (scil. rodro ywéoOw) stands first and alone in a deprecat- 
ing sense, and there follows as an independent sentence the 
strengthening double negation od mj, with the conjunctive aorist, 
which in such cases is scarcely distinguishable from the indicative 
future,” therefore: “Never shall this be done, by no means will it 
suffice for us and you.” As regards the meaning also the latter 
reading is preferable, because it excludes the possibility of the 
foolish being able to borrow oil from the wise at the decisive 
moment with still greater emphasis than the former, a feature 
plainly more in keeping with the purpose of the narrative. Cer- 
tainly this unconditional refusal would appear strange and motive- 
less in the circumstances of the narrative, if the view were 
right which makes the wise bring with them a special reserve 
of oil. For, after the lamps themselves had been able to burn a 
long time, such a reserve must have sufficed also for their com- 
panions in these last decisive moments. On the other hand, the 
refusal has motive enough if their wisdom only consisted in their 
taking with them what each one needed for herself in receiving 
the bridegroom. Thus the view we took on this point is con- 
firmed here. 

But to this refusal the wise add the counsel: sropeverOe wadrov 
mpos Tos TwdodyTas Kal ayopdoete Eavtais. For this is cer- 
tainly no mockery, as the ancients called it? but well-meant 
counsel, Nor can the counsel, from the speaker’s standpoint, be 
even called perverse. In the difficulty in which the foolish found 
themselves nothing was left but the attempt to repair their former 
neglect, and do what the wise had done in time, namely, provide 
themselves with the oil necessary to their lamps burning. How- 
ever improbable it seems that they will now succeed, still it was 
the only thing the wise could say to them: “ Go rather to them 
that sell, and buy for yourselves.” Plainly the emphasis rests on 
the last word, “for yourselves,” and thus on the last clause, to 
which the former is only an introduction. The antithesis intro- 
duced by “rather” is not: instead of turning to ws, go rather to 
1 Winer, Gram. p. 632. * Of. xxiv. 2, and Winer, p. 684. 3 Augustine, Luther. 
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the sellers, but: instead of trying to fill your lamps with borrowed 
oil, which is out of the question, go rather where it is sold, and 
buy for yourselves, that you may fill your lamps with your own oil. 
The introductory prefixing of the first clause, and the mention of the 
sellers, might be dispensed with, unless it were meant to intimate 
to the foolish virgins the perilous circumstance, that the essen- 
tially necessary buying for themselves could not be done in the 
moment of need on the spot, but necessitated a going to those 
who sell. 

The participial clause: dmrepyopévov S& adtdv ayopacas, in 
ver. 10, informs us that the foolish virgins do as the wise advised. 
Instead. of going direct to meet the bridegroom, they first go away 
to buy, in the hope of being back in time to receive him with 
lamps burning. With this the statement ‘made in ver. 1 of all 
the ten virgins without distinction: €&7Oov eis dmravtnow Tod 
vupiou, is perfectly consistent. Only in its more precise explana- 
tion by the antithesis between the foolish and wise which governs 
the entire story, it has gained this special form, that, when at the 
summons, “Go forth to the meeting,” all ten set out to receive 
the bridegroom, only the latter were in a position to go to meet 
him directly, whereas the former were compelled to take a by- 
path, exposing them to the danger of coming too late. And such 
was the fact.- This is told in ver. 10: depyouevwy dé aitav 
ayopaca, HAOev 6 vuudios, Kal ai Erouwoe eiotAOov pet’ avTod ets 
Tovs ydpous, kal éxreicOn 4 Ovpa, ic.“ And while they were going 
away * to buy,” therefore while the jive foolish were absent,” the whole 
series of decisive events took place. First, “ the bridegroom came,” 
next: “and they that were ready® went in with him to the mar- 
riage festivities,’* which can only be represented as something 
following without delay on the bridegroom’s arrival during the 
absence of the foolish, in case the festivities are regarded as 
beginning in the house of the bride directly on the bridegroom’s 
arrival. Moreover, the 7A@ev 6 vupdios is continued in the 
ciofOov pet avtod with such evident directness, that it is 
impossible to interpose a fetching of the. bride and then a 
return of the entire procession.” And with just as little delay 


1 gorepyouivay, part. pres. 

2 In opposition to Stier, who finds a ‘‘ gentle, very concealed” possibility left open 
that one or other returned in time. 

3 Ready with lamps burning to receive him. 

4 Respecting the plural sis rods ydmous, cf, on o.abky ale 5 Cf. on ver. 1. 
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follows the third event: “and the door (of the festive hall) was 
shut,” not merely to shut out from participation in the festive joy 
all improper persons in general, but in particular the bridemaids 
who were not ready. So the latter, on returning from their 
journey, find the bridegroom already within, piein companions 
with him, and the door shut. And they are forced to learn that 
the door was shut expressly against them, when they pray for 
admission, ver. 11: torepov S& épyovtar Kal ai Nowra rwapBévor 
Néyovoat, Kipue, Kipte, dvorEov yyiv. The present épyovras vividly 
portrays the perilous moment of undeceiving: “ Afterwards come 
also the other virgins,’ seeking admission, to the door through 
which their companions had previously entered with the bride- 
groom, but which was closed against them, and repeating the 
xvpve With anxious entreaty, they cry: “ Lord, Lord, open to us.” 
It has been asked whether they obtained oil or not. But instead 
of seeking an answer to this question, we should rather note that 
the narrative passes it by in silence. The only importance of the 
oil in the narrative was to make the lamps of the virgins burn in 
order to their receiving the bridegroom. When it can no longer 
serve this purpose it no longer comes into view. Whether they 
obtained it or not, the attempt to repair the neglect of prepar- 
ing to receive the bridegroom fails, because his rapid arrival 
left them no time to do so. Hence, too, the unconditional refusal 
which their prayer found with the bridegroom, ver. 12: “ But he 
answered, and said:” ’Apnv rAéyo byiv, ovk oida tuas. The bride- 
groom introduces the refusal with the assurance: “Verily I say 
_to you.” To make the prefixing of this asseveration explicable, we 
need not suppose that it was interpolated by the evangelist, who 
views the words “I know you not” as the words of the returning 
Messiah,’ and therefore confounds the figure with the thing pre- 
figured; but the bridegroom speaks so emphatically because he 
knows what the refusal signifies to those craving admission, 
namely, their irrevocable exclusion from participation in the fes- 
tive joy, to which as bridemaids they seem to have a right, and 
on which they reckoned with certainty so long. With this the 
wording of the refusal is not inconsistent. For it does not mean: 
“T know nothing of you,” but, according to the well-known use 
of eidévae with the accusative of the person: “ I know you not,” 
namely, as bridemaids and sharers in the feast, a statement which 
does not preclude his knowing well who they are, and what con- 
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dition they are in. How could the reason of five bridemaids only, 
instead of ten, receiving him be unknown to the bridegroom ? 
And had ‘he not really known what the condition was of those 
craving admission, how could he have refused them so curtly, 
without asking the reason and right of their wish? In this case 
not merely the emphatic introduction, “ Verily I say to you,” 
but also the brief refusal itself, would be unintelligible. But the 
meaning of the bridegroom’s answer, so weighty in its brevity, is 
rather this: Verily I say to you, although you belonged to the 
choir of bridemaids, you are unknown and strangers to me, because 
in the decisive hour you were not ready as bridemaids to receive 
me. And now the narrative is at an end. Of the hope ofa 
subsequent admission at a later term,’ the figurative story contains 
no trace. 

When, then, the word ovv joins to the narrative the exhorta- 
tion: ypnyopeire ovv, bte ovK oldaTe THY iuépay ovde THY Hpar, 
we know already from the examination of the strain of the dis- 
course to which the parable belongs, that in these words we have 
before us the third repetition of an exhortation, the justification 
and explanation of which were the exclusive object of the Lord’s 
discourse from xxiv. 36 on. But if this utterance is only the 
repetition of an otherwise certain dictum, it cannot be meant here 
to express the special purpose of this parable in distinction from 
the preceding parabolic sayings; but it only affirms that the 
special teaching of this parable is again comprehended under the 
general exhortation : “ Watch, therefore, for ye know not the day 
nor the hour” (scil. of the Son of man’s coming).? We have 
accordingly to obtain the special teaching of the present parable 
by an independent review of the course and contents of the 
narrative, with the proviso that the teaching must be subordi- 
nate to the general exhortation to watchfulness because of the 
uncertainty of the time of Christ’s coming, as a special form of 
the exhortation. 

In thus turning back to the figurative story to ascertain its 
moral, we shall no longer be tempted, after what has been said, 
‘to recur, on account of the exhortation to watchfulness (ypnyopette), 
annexed to the parable, to the sleeping mentioned in the parable 
as the essential and critical element, as though that figurative 
expression in the exhortation must necessarily correspond to this 
figurative trait in the narrative. The metaphorical meaning of 

1 Stier, 2 xxiv, 42, 44, 
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unbroken, persistent attentiveness, therefore of constant readiness 
for everything that may come, inheres so permanently and natu- 
rally in the ypyyopetv of Biblical Greek,’ that the use of the word 
in this sense by no means implies a special reference in the 
speaker's mind to the antithesis of waking and sleeping in the 
sensuous life. Moreover, the ypyryopetre here is merely the re- 
sumption of the ypyyopetre in xxiv. 42, where also it stood 
independently without resting on a corresponding figurative trait 
in the previous exposition, vv. 37-41; whereas in ver. 44, just 
where the preceding parabolic saying of the sleeping householder 
and the thief really suggested the choice of the figurative expres- 
sion, it was replaced by the synonymous yiverOe érownor. 
Accordingly, to ascertain the purpose of the narrative, we shall 
simply go back to its general essential purport, without being 
diverted in estimating the essential point by the figurative form 
of the exhortation. Again, it is at once apparent that im fact 
the figurative trait of the sleeping of the virgins is but a relatively 
unimportant circumstance in the construction of the whole, 
having no immediate connection with the hortatory purpose of 
the narrative. The chief element in the narrative, upon which 
alone its hortatory purpose can be based, was plainly the foolish ~ 
conduct of the one-half of the virgins, having for its consequence 
their exclusion from the marriage. But this foolish conduct so 
little consisted in their sleeping, that this was not presented as a 
characteristic of their conduct, but only as an event happening 
alike to all the virgins, foolish and wise. Their folly rather lay 
simply in neglecting their personal preparation to receive the 
bridegroom. The first fundamental part (vv. 1-4) said, that in 
a marriage-procession of ten virgins five neglected to provide 
themselves with the oil necessary for their lamps; whereupon 
the second part (vv. 5-12) shows how perilous this neglect 
became to them through the manner of the. bridegroom’s coming, 
which, ensuing in an unexpected moment, suddenly revealed 
their want of preparation without leaving them time to repair it, 
so that they were excluded from the marriage. And if we are 
warranted by the strain of the discourse, in which the parable 
stands, in assuming beforehand as beyond doubt that the waiting 
of the Church for the coming of its Lord to set up His kingdom 
corresponds to the waiting of the virgin-choir for the bridegroom’s 
coming to the marriage, then the moral of the parable can only 
1Cf. Acts xx. 81; 1 Cor. xvi, 18; Col. iv. 2; 1 Pet. v. 8 
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be the exhortation, that no one is to suppose, because he belongs to 
the Church of Christ, which waits for the Lord and His coming, 
that he can neglect personal preparation for His Parousia, seeing 
that on the speedy coming of the Lord in the moment least eapected, 
this want of self-preparation will be revealed, and because then 
incapable of remedy, will irretrievably exclude from the blessedness 
of God's kingdom. The order of the parable is, that the first part 
(vv. 1-4) exhibits the character of this neglect in the conduct 
of the foolish virgins, whilst the second (vv. 5—12) sets forth its 
perilous, irretrievable consequences at the coming of the Son of 
man by the fate of the virgins at the coming of the bridegroom. 
Directly one bears in mind that the ypnyopeire, ver. 13, as in 
xxiv. 42, is nothing but a synonym of the yivecOe Srila lying 
between in xxiv. 44, it is self-evident how aptly this special 
exhortation of the parable subordinates itself to the general one 
in ver. 13: ypnyopetre ody, dts ovK oldate Tiv Huépay ode THY 
apay, for which, indeed, the parable is meant to assign new and 
special reasons. 

_ Returning, then, to the beginning of the parable, in order on 
the basis now gained to carry out the interpretation in detail, we 
see in ver. 1 the general figurative setting, within which the 
particular occurrences will move, described as a procession of 
lamp-bearing bridemaids who go forth to meet the bridegroom 
coming to the marriage. Here, therefore, as in the parable of the 
Royal Marriage-Feast,' a marriage-feast serves figuratively to 
represent the festive joy of God’s kingdom. Moreover, the limits 
within which the comparison with a marriage-feast keeps are the 
same in the present parable as those exhibited by us in inter- 
preting the parable of chap. xxii. The union of the bridegroom 
with the bride is not drawn into the comparison, the Bide here 
again remaining quite in the background. Only the marriage- 
joy, as the Riahest, all-satisfying joy, which the guests share with 
the bridegroom, and the bridegroom with them, becomes the 
image of the eternal, all-satisfying joy of God’s future kingdom, 
which the members will share with Christ, and Christ with them? 
But when to this general idea of association in a marriage-feast 
is added the more definite one of the choir of bridemaids, complete 
in number, and awaiting the coming of the bridegroom with 
joyous hope, in order when he comes to go forth to meet him 
with shining lamps, and enter in with him to the marriage-joy, 

1 xxii. 1 ff 2 Cf. p. 366. 
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what can be symbolized but the Church of the disciples of Jesus, 
anticipating the coming of its Lord with joyous hope, in order 
when He comes to carry before Him the light whose brightness 
will attest it in His eyes as His Church, ze, in order in the hour 
of His coming to present itself before Him in the glory of its 
moral purity and holiness? When already in the general state- 
ment in ver. 1 the lamps are seen to be the characteristic feature 
in the marriage-procession, and accordingly the only essential 
element in the virgin-choir going to receive the bridegroom is 
that it shine before him with light of festal lamps,—so much so, 
that the preparation for the procession bears exclusively on this 
point, and the participation of the individuals in the marriage 
depends exclusively on their letting their lamps shine before the 
bridegroom,—the interpretation must above all ask, what condi- 
tion, required of the Church in receiving the coming Messiah, is 
meant to be symbolized by this shining of festal lamps before the 
bridegroom? The first inquiry in the interpretation ought not, 
as is usually done, to be directed to the oil as the supposed 
central idea in the narrative, whereas in truth everything said of 
the oil simply bears on the preparation for fulfilling that condition. 
But directly the question is thus correctly put, the correct 
answer follows of itself. The march of the virgins to meet the 
bridegroom with shining lamps can only be a figurative expression 
for the solemn self-presentation of the Church before its returning 
Lord in the glory of the moral purity and holiness that is its 
characteristic. It is the same thought, only in figurative dress, 
that is often expressed elsewhere in the New Testament.) On 
the manner in which the self-presentation of the Church in its 
moral state is pictured as the letting its light shine, chap. v. 16 
especially may be consulted. As it is there required of the 
disciples, that what they are and have morally they are to let 
shine clearly before men (AapwWatw 7d das tpuav), like a light 
set on the candlestick (ét tiv Avyviav, ver. 15), so that men 
may see it and recognise God’s work in them as God’s children; 
so the thought here is, that the Church of Jesus is to let the 
moral purity and holiness characteristic of it, like a festal light 
borne in lamps, shine before its Lord in the hour of His coming, 
that by this light issuing from it He may recognise it as His. 
But the distinction is self-evident, that the letting its light shine, 
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as there required of the disciples, is limited to what is cognizable 
by men, and therefore to manifestation in “ good works” (é7rws 
 Wacw vpdv ta xara épya), whereas here it is a figurative 
expression for their solemn self-presentation before the Lord in 
the completeness of their moral being, and therefore in their 
entire character and walk sanctified by faith in Him, and 
hallowed by love to Him. If thus the interpretation has to lay 
the entire stress on the festal shining of the lamps with which 
the bridemaids are to receive the bridegroom, and if the idea of 
purity of heart and life has rightly found its place in the inter- 
pretation of this central trait, no room is left for a reference of 
the chastity in the bridemaids to a corresponding inner purity 
from polluting contact with sin and the world! Nor does the 
narrative itself permit an independent figurative significance to 
be given to the designation “virgins” here, since it is only intro- 
duced in connection with the notion of a marriage-feast. The 
ten lamp-bearers nowhere come into notice in the narrative as 
virgins in opposition to those who are not such, but always 
simply as the definite bridemaids, therefore in distinction from 
other virgins not having this character. 

So far we have only interpreted the general figurative setting 
of the narrative first given in ver. 1. On this general background 
the special purport of the parable must now rise to view, just 
like the special course of the narrative from the general notion of 
a festal procession of bridemaids to receive the bridegroom. 

The first part of the narrative tells of a distinction of foolish 
and wise among the individual virgins, making a breach in the 
complete number ten, and showing itself in the different conduct 
of the one class and the other in preparing for the festal pro- 
cession. If the whole body of bridemaids, complete in number, 
was the image of the Church of Jesus waiting for the coming of 
its Lord and His kingdom, the emphasizing of the above dis- 
tinction contains a warning allusion to the fact that a common 
belonging to the Church looking for Christ’s Parousia, and there- 
fore a common waiting and hoping for the day of the Lord, does 
not exclude a perilous distinction of folly and wisdom among 
individual disciples as regards the manner in which the one class 
and the other make ready for the Lord’s coming. When the 
foolish virgins take indeed their lamps in hand, and thus set 
themselves in company with the rest to receive the bridegroom, 
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but in thoughtless reliance on their belonging to the number of 
bridemaids, and in forgetfulness of their personal responsibility 
for their own lamps, neglect to provide themselves with the oil 
that can alone make their lamps shine before the bridegroom, 
this is plainly meant to describe in figure similar conduct to 
which false security may lead individual members of Christ’s 
Church. And in keeping with the figure this conduct can only 
consist in this, that in false reliance on his belonging to Christ’s 
Church, and on the promise given to it of partaking in God’s 
glorious kingdom of the future, the individual neglects earnest 
care for personal preparation for the Lord’s coming; or, giving 
all the elements in the figure their full weight, that the individual 
fancies himself ready for the Lord’s coming because he belongs 
to the community of believers in Christ, and with it looks for 
the Lord’s coming and sets himself to receive Him, whilst in 
forgetfulness of his personal responsibility for his own self- 
presentation before the Lord he neglects to procure as a personal 
possession the moral character, in whose pure glory he is to 
appear before the coming Lord and show himself His disciple. 
So true wisdom demands, as the example of the wise virgins put 
in contrast expressly shows. As they take oil within the vessels 
with their lamps, so that each one carries it with her, so every 
one who would wisely prepare himself for the Lord’s coming 
must take care that he has with him as an inner possession what 
will enable him to stand before the coming Lord as a member of 
His Church. In the parable the oil is related to the festal light, 
which is to shine before the bridegroom, simply as the lighting 
material which any one carries with him to the radiance which 
by its means he makes to stream from him at a given moment, 
or, without figure, as the moral capital, which one carries in him, 
. is related to the presentation of himself in this moral state before 
the coming Lord. We can now dispense with all further inquiry, 
what the oil is, what the lamps, and what the vessels, whether 
the oil is the Holy Spirit,’ and the lamps the human heart, the 
vessels the body, soul, and spirit,” or lamps and vessels together 
the means of grace,’ or, which at least approaches in substance 
the correct view, the oil faith, and the lamps outward Chris- 
tianity.* The oil cannot here signify the Holy Spirit of God, as 
has been supposed with inconsiderate transference of the Old- 
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Testament symbol of the anointing oil, because in the parable the 
oil does not appear as a gift which one receives, but as a posses- 
sion which one procures for himself. And directly the single 
ideas, “oil, lamps, vessels,’ are separated from the context in 
which they stand, and interpreted each one by itself, incongruities 
are the result. The oil, and lamps, and vessels are not ‘opposed 
to each other ; but within the taking of the lamps common to 
all, which is the formal setting of oneself to receive the coming 
Lord, is found the contrast, that the one class also take to them- 
selves oil in their vessels, and the other class do not, which 
contrast can only be interpreted in the way indicated. The 
other divergence in our interpretation—making the want of 
self-preparation generally the object of rebuke, not the want of 
perseverance in readiness,’ according to the usual interpretation, 
—needs no special justification, resting as it does on our divergent 
interpretation of the narrative. As little as the meaning there 
could be, that even the foolish virgins had taken oil enough to 
make their lamps burn without interruption the whole time of 
waiting, but not as much as the wise with their supposed extra- 
ordinary reserve, so little can the parable be meant merely to 
reprove want of perseverance in readiness. Moreover, this inter- 
pretation will always be in collision, hard to avoid, with the 
sleeping of the wise virgins in ver. 5. For although it will soon 
appear that this feature is not used to describe the conduct of 
the disciples, but is to be applied in the interpretation in another 
way, still it would be in too obvious contrast with the purpose 
of the parable, if the latter meant by the example of slumbering 
wise virgins to teach infatigabilis constantia.’ 

The second part of the narrative begins with ver. 5, not with 
ver. 6, and is meant to show how perilous the want of self- 
preparation will prove on the day of Christ’s coming. The 
perilous effect of this want, because irreparable, is due to the 
suddenness of the Lord’s coming in a moment least expected, and 
this suddenness is first figuratively described in the unexpected 
coming of the bridegroom. But in the figurative story, which 
exhibits a choir of bridemaids looking out with joyous eagerness 
for the bridegroom’s coming, such unexpectedness is only possible 
by the bridemaids gradually passing from their first state of 
watching and waiting into the opposite state of sleeping through 
the length of the period of waiting, and in this new state ceasing 
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to expect his coming for the present. When, therefore, ver. 5 
says that in consequence of the bridegroom’s delay the virgins all 
slumbered and slept, this state gives the necessary condition of 
their being surprised by his coming. The statement, therefore, 
does not belong to what precedes, where the manner of the 
preparation of the virgins for the bridegroom’s coming is treated 
of, but altogether to the sequel, which describes the manner of 
this coming itself. And in this case the meaning of this 
statement will not be, speaking under quite another figure, to add 
something respecting the manner of preparing for the Lord’s 
coming, and then to predict a general failing of all believers in 
this respect,—which is yet strangely left without reproof, and 
has no ill consequences for the wise——but it is only meant to 
show how unexpectedly the announcement of the Lord’s coming 
will at last fall even on His disciples. Exactly the same relation 
is found here as in the figurative circumstances of the narrative. 
That believers look with joyous eagerness for their Lord’s coming 
to set up His kingdom, and expect every moment the events 
announcing the hour,—this is the natural state at first. There-— 
fore the announcement can only fall on them unexpectedly on 
the supposition that in consequence of long delay they have 
naturally become accustomed to this delay, and eager expectation — 
from one moment to another has given place to the opposite 
state in which they cease to expect the coming of their Lord at 
present. But this is something happening to all without 
distinction, just as naturally as sleep gradually falls on the eyes 
of all the virgins in the long tarrying of the bridegroom, and has 
nothing to do with the absence or presence of the inner readiness 
of the individual every moment to stand before the Lord. The 
two things are as certainly different as it is a very different thing, 
whether anything finds me unprepared, or merely comes to me 
unexpectedly. It is true, sleep may serve as a figure of the one 
just as well as of the other, according to the context. But here 
it plainly expresses the state in which one does not look for an 
event at present, the state of unpreparedness having already 
found its representation under another figure. Accordingly 
vv. 5 and 6 are to be interpreted thus: Like as the bridegroom’s 
coming was only announced when the virgins were sleeping 
in consequence of his long tarrying, and no longer expected his 
coming at present, and just at midnight, when they lay in the 
deepest sleep, and least looked for him, so with like unexpected- 
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ness will the hour of Christ’s coming burst, when His Church 
has become accustomed to His long delay, and just in the 
moment when it least of all anticipates His coming. And, on 
the other hand, as the hour of His advent bursts unexpectedly, 
so will His coming itself be accomplished just as rapidly. As 
the shout: “ Lo, the bridegroom,” going immediately before him, 
announces him as already come, and the cry: “ Go forth to meet 
him,” requires the instant departure of the virgins to receive him, 
_ so in the hour of the Parousia the announcement of the Lord’s 
coming will be such that He Himself will come immediately 
behind it, and every one will be required without delay to appear 
before the Son of man as he is. Thus each several element in 
the description serves in its place to paint the perilous manner 
of Christ’s coming to the wunprepared,—on one hand the 
unexpectedness of its occurrence, and on the other the rapidity, 
admitting no respite, with which it is accomplished. But there 
is no intention here to predict definite facts and events occurring 
at Christ’s Parousia, as eg. by the midnight the spiritual darkness 
that will then prevail upon earth,’ whereas the notion of darkness 
is a self-evident condition in the story of a lamp-procession, or 
by the cry: “Lo, the bridegroom,” some definite announcement 
of Christ’s coming distinct from other signs and events proclaim- 
ing the hour of His advent, such as different expositors suppose 
according to their taste, the trumpet of the angels? or a 
watchman-cry of human messengers,” or physical signs in heaven 
and on earth,*—all with equally little support in the text, and 
only practicable in applying and expounding the thought of the 
parable. 

If the Lord comes so unexpectedly on the one hand and so 
rapidly on the other as was pictured in vv. 5 and 6, then on the 
one hand to the unprepared the folly.and self-deception of their 
carelessness must be just as suddenly revealed to them when 
they are called on by the Lord’s unexpected coming to appear 
before Him, and on the other this knowledge will come to them 
too late, because His rapid coming will preclude the possibility 
of repairing the neglect in the hour of the Parousia itself. These 
are the two things taught in the conclusion of the parable, first 
in vv. 8 and 9, and again in vv. 10-12. When in wv, 8 and 9 
we read of a prayer which the foolish addressed to the wise, and 
of a refusal which the latter returned, this conversation cannot 

1 Nebe. 2 So several of the ancients. 3 Olshausen, Stier. + Nebe, 
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be meant to predict a like transaction really taking place in the 
hour of Christ’s advent between the unprepared and the prepared, 
just as little as the other conversation between the foolish virgins — 
and the bridegroom himself is meant to predict a similar dialogue 

taking place after the Lord’s advent and the final crisis between 
those excluded from God’s kingdom and the Lord Himself. These 
conversations stand on the same footing as those found before at 
the close of other parables. The Biblical dialogue is simply the 
vivid pictorial form in which the author of the parable expresses 
within its figurative circumstances what He desires to teach His 
hearers. And here especially, where the dialogue is composed 
of prayer and refusal, the refusal of what the foolish virgins ask 
teaches the hopelessness of a possibility corresponding to the 
object of request and refusal, a possibility on which a disciple 
without self-preparation perhaps thought he might reckon in the 
hour of Christ’s advent. Just as the foolish virgins received in 
answer to their prayer for oil an unconditional refusal, so they who 
are found without the requisite qualifications for appearing before 
the Lord at the Parousia will learn that there is no possibility of 
supplying or concealing their want by the help of their better 
prepared fellow-disciples. As they have hitherto trusted to their 
belonging to the community of believers to stand them in stead 
without personal preparation, so they must now really stand 
before the Lord. And the answer of the wise not merely says — 
that this possibility is excluded, but also why. For when they 
not merely decline the request of the foolish in general terms, 
but also state the reason: “it will by no means suffice for us 
and you,’ thus intimating that they have no more than each one 
_needs for herself, it is taught that in the hour of Christ’s coming 
no one will be able to answer for others, because no one will. be 
or have more in respect of his inner state than just what he 
needs in order himself to be able to stand before the Lord. That, 
in addition, no moral possession is communicable in the sense 
that one might give something of his own to another, is a side 
of the question which could not be brought forward in a parable, — 
where an outward must serve as an image of an inward possession, 
without injury to the image in the aspect in which it is used. 
Therefore, when the hour of Christ’s coming unexpectedly breaks, 
there will be a sudden end to the self-deception of the careless, 
as if belonging to the Church of waiting believers apart from 

? Cf. the Lost Son, the Rich Man, the Labourers in the Vineyard. 
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personal preparation could enable to stand before the Lord or 
quality for participation in His kingdom; and, like the foolish 
virgins, the careless will learn with terror, what hitherto they 
have concealed from themselves, that there is no other way than 
the one figuratively expressed in the counsel of the wise: “Go 
to them that sell, and buy jor yourselves” therefore without 
figure the way of self-preparation, by obtaining that state of heart 
and life whose pure lustre enables to stand before the Lord. 
Our not attempting any special interpretation of the sellers— 
either the doctrines of the word,* which would still have to be 
sought within the Church, and therefore among the wise virgins 
themselves; or Holy Scripture, so that the sellers would be 
its human authors,’ which 1s still more foreed—needs no justifica- 
tion, after the exposition of the text has shown that the counsel 
of the wise really does not point to the assistance of some 
other definite persons, but, on the contrary, remits to the way 
of self-acquisition, winch certainly, as the words “Go to 
them,” etc., affirm, must first really be traversed and _ re- 
traversed. 

And just in this lies the finally decisive element, that the 
knowledge of the unconditional necessity of this way of self- 
preparation forced itself on him who had hitherto closed his eyes 
to it, and forced itself on him in the hour of Christ’s coming, 
when it came too late. For such an one there will be no 
possibility of repairing previous neglect, when for the first. time 
he would tread this path of self-preparation. That this second 
possibility, which a foolish man thought always open in 
extremity, is in truth absolutely excluded,—this is what is taught 
by the final incidents of the narrative and the conversation 
between the foolish virgins and the bridegroom. Just as little as 
this final conversation’ is meant to foretell a like transaction 
between the Lord and the unprepared disciples, can the events 
to which it is joined—the going away of the foolish, the entrance 
of the bridegroom in their absence, and their return after the 
door is shut—be meant to foretell a series of like events on the 
day of the Lord, such as that then the unprepared will really 
take the way of self-preparation, that Christ will appear before 
' they have attained their end, and they will seek admission to 
God’s kingdom, but will find it closed against them. ‘The series 
of events is simply intended to picture to the hearers of the 


1 So many. 2 Olshausen. 
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parable with dramatic vividness how all possibility of obtaining 
the neglected self-preparation will be absolutely excluded in the 
hour of Christ’s coming, because the rapidity with which His 
‘coming will be accomplished will leave no time for it, while the 
crisis entering with His appearance is the final one, whose issues 
are unchangeable. The former is pictured in the rapid entrance 
of the bridegroom, before the virgins gone to buy oil have 
returned, and the latter in their request afterwards for a 
reopening of the closed door, and its refusal. If, therefore, it is a 
truth known from other sources, that they whom nothing could 
move in this life to earnest repentance and moral transformation, 
and thus to personal preparation for Christ’s appearance, will 
then be unable under the impression of His sudden coming to 
find the way of earnest repentance, the doctrine of the parable is 
in no way inconsistent with this truth; but that truth is only 
another side of the same thing, another reason for the hopeless- 
ness of the same possibility of a final repairing of former neglect, 
a reason which, instead of contradicting the doctrine of the 
parable, that no time will be left for this, on the contrary 
strikingly agrees and essentially coheres with it. Accordingly, 
vv. 10-12 are to be interpreted thus: As the foolish virgins, 
when the bridegroom was on the way, found no time to buy oil 
for themselves, but the bridegroom came in their absence, and, 
whilst conducting those who were ready into the marriage-feast, 
closed the door against the rest, ver. 10, so to those who foolishly 
reckon on the possibility of finally remedying neglected prepara- 
tion in the last moment, the time necessary for doing this will 
be wanting in the hour of Christ’s coming; but, unexpected as 
will be the announcement of His coming, so rapid also will be 
the coming of the Lord Himself, who will then receive into the 
kingdom of glory only those who are ready to receive and stand 
before Him, but will exclude all the unprepared. And finally, 
this exclusion will continue for ever. This and only this does 
the conversation between the bridegroom and the virgins 
expressly say to all careless in this life, without intimating that 
after Christ’s appearance and the crisis then introduced those 
excluded will seek admission to God’s kingdom, but will pray in 
vain, As the prayer of the virgins for a reopening of the door 
found no answer, but the bridegroom rejected it with the words: 
“Verily I say.to you, I know you not,” ze. you are strangers to 
me, because you were not ready to receive me (vv. 11, 12), so 
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the last hope of self-contentment, to which even after all that has 
been said any one may cling, namely, that an exclusion from 
God’s kingdom, carried out so unexpectedly and rapidly, is not 
seriously meant, and cannot hold good for ever, will then prove 
empty and vain. On the contrary, it will remain unchangeably 
true, that all whom the Lord does not find ready at His coming 
He will never acknowledge as His, however long and certainly 
they belonged to the community of His disciples in this life, and 
hoped for participation in His kingdom. One sees how the 
parable shatters one support of self-contentment after another up 
to the last straw, to which folly would fain cling, and how deeply 
the souls of the hearers, providing they heard rightly, must have 
been pierced by the exhortation here uttered for the third 
and last time: ypyyopeite ody, Stu ov oldate THY juépav ovdé 
THY Opav. 


THE TALENTS IN TRUST. 
(Matt. xxv. 14-80.) 


Another parable follows, joined directly to the exhortation of 
ver. 13 (ypnyopetre ody x.7.r.) simply by yap, without anything 
between. On the other hand, it is to be observed that the exhor- 
tation to watchfulness because of the uncertainty of the time of 
Christ’s coming, uttered in ver. 13 on the basis of the parable 
of the Ten Virgins for the third time, does not recur at the close 
of this new parable. Accordingly, only an examination of the 
new parabolic story itself can show whether it stands in the same 
close connection with the solemn declaration of the uncertainty 
of the day and hour of the Parousia in xxiv. 36 as everything 
which precedes, enforcing the ypyyopetre with special reference to 
that declaration, or whether the ydp, by which it is joined in 
a confirmatory sense to the exhortation of ver. 13, only refers 
generally to the demand to be ready for the Lord’s coming. In 
the latter case the following parable, merely joined to the section — 
beginning with xxiv. 36 as a sort of appendix, serves again to 
enforce the requirement of readiness for the Parousia, without, 
however, retaining as previously the special reference to the 
uncertainty of rts time. 

In any case, when the parable itself is introduced by the 
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words: ®omep yap avOpwros amodnuav éxadecev Tods LOtouS 
SovAovs, in such a form that the narrative advances from this 
point uninterruptedly without express mention of the thing 
compared, we are remitted by the retrospective yap, as well as 
by the comparative dozep, to what goes before. And this back- 
ward reference so obviously gives the answer to the question, 
what is the object of comparison, that only the grammatical 
expositor, who studies construction ex professo, misses the express 
mention of the thing compared. The object of comparison, 
unexpressed because continuous from xxiv. 37, and therefore 
understood, is the Second Coming of Christ, to which also the 
idea dvOpwios arodnuav placed at the head plainly alludes. On 
this account we need not suppose an anantapodoton, as if an 
apodosis with ottws, intended to form the conclusion of the 
whole parable, had been lost because of the further expansion of 
the narrative,—an inconceivable view, because the intention to 
condense the entire narrative into a single protasis is incompatible 
with the extent which it must necessarily have reached, even 
according to its first plan, apart from further expansion. The 
@omep adduces a comparison related to the object in question, 
and for this reason consisting of a single member :” “ Like as (it 
is with the Parousia of the Son of man as if) a man, about to 
journey into another country, called his own servants, and delivered 
unto them his goods.” Ta imdpyovta adtod is not necessarily 
the entire property of every kind, and in every place belonging 
to the householder,’ but is limited by the context to the property 
he had in his possession and under his personal management in 
his residence so far. Being now about to take a journey, he is 
obliged to hand over this property of his, which he is unable 
personally to manage as before, to other faithful hands during the 
time of his absence. He therefore calls, not strange labourers, 
but his own servants, belonging to him as his servants; and as 
their master, since he may expect that they will regard his 
interest as their own, entrusts to them and their hands the 
property he leaves behind. Thus, the general outline of the 
following narrative has been already completely sketched: A 
householder taking a journey, and leaving behind both his 
_ property and servants, to return in due time; and over against 
him the servants left behind, who receive independent power over 


1 Meyer. ’ Gal. iii. 6; Rom, vy. 12 is different. 
3 sous idous dodrous. PAlC ina veoh 23h 
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his property during his absence, and will have to give account of 
its management on his return. 

Here the dependence of the clauses on @o7rep ceases. 
Ver. 15, where the mode of distributing the property among 
the individuals is more minutely described, and the detailed 
narrative begins, proceeds independently: cal 6 pév exer 
_mévte Tddavta, @ Se Sto, @ Se &, Exdotw Kata THY idlav © 
Sivapmww, i.e. “and to one he gave fie talents, to another two, to 
another one, to each one according to his own ability.” Of course 
the three are only adduced by way of example, not as if his 
servants consisted only of these three. The handing over of the 
property to the servants individually was done very unequally,— 
this the three examples show first of all,—for they are sums of 
very unequal amount which are assigned to the individuals,’ the — 
extremes differing as five to one. But this diverse endowment 
of the individuals was not caprice in the householder, but each 
one received cata tiv diay Svvapww, ic. each one according to 
the ability peculiar to him, namely, ability not merely to carry 
on business generally,” but more definitely to take charge of and 
manage a greater or smaller sum of money. Of the property to 
be managed by the servants during his absence, the householder 
gave each one exactly as much or as little as he was in a position 
to take charge of and deal with independently. “And he (the 
householder, after doing so) went on his journey strarightway.” It 
has been attempted indeed to separate the ed0éws from 
dmeSnunoev and join it to the following sopevOels, to which 
there is no objection on formal grounds if the well-attested 6é of 
the Rec. after opev@eis was originally absent and the following 
sentence should begin asyndetically: ed@éws opevOeis 6 Ta 
mate Tay. AaBOov «rr. On the other hand, it cannot be 
maintained that evOéws in the present evangelist always comes 
first. But if internal reasons must decide, the junction with 
amednunoev is to be preferred. For, joined with zropev@eis, where 
it serves to emphasize the zeal of the first servant, it is really 
superfluous, because the case itself there implies, without ed0éws, 
that the servant spoken of was not dilatory, but zealous. On 


1 Respecting the value of the talent=6000 denarii, or about £225, cf. on xviii. 24. 

2De Wette eé al. 3 Weiss et al. 

4 Cf, iii. 16, where siévs comes after (dvéGn sidds dad rot Yours), and the variant 
reading, putting the words in the more common order (cd¢bs d&véBn), must be deemed 
a correction. In the same way, ¢.g., Mark i. 31, v. 13, vi. 25 ; Luke xvii. 7. 
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the other hand, joined with amedjunoev, it says, not indeed that 
the householder departed without giving any more express orders 
about the application of the money,—for this might have been 
done when handing it over, without the departure being delayed, 
—hbut that, after giving the money to the servants, he at once 
left them to their own responsibility. No sooner had they taken 
over the property than they were left by their master to them- 
selves, and found themselves in circumstances to deal with it 
alone and independently, each one with the sum assigned to him 
according to his own ability. 

It is then said of the first- mentioned servant, ver. 16: 
mopevdels S& 6 TA TévTe TdaVTA AaBOY EipydcaTo ev avTois, 
Kal érroincev AXA TévTe TadavTa. The first clause shows what 
he did with the money received: “ And he went that had received 
the five talents, and traded with them.’' The element of industry, 
in opposition to indolence, lying in the fundamental meaning of | 
the verb épydfecOar, ought to be retained here in the special 
meaning “to trade,”® therefore: he seeks with busy activity to 
use what he has received profitably. The second clause then tells 
the result of his activity: “and he acquired (éroinoev) other five 
talents.’ The expression ésroincev corresponds to the similar use 
of the Hebrew 7¥y* and the Latin facere, but is not altogether 
synonymous with xepdaivew used in its place in ver. 17, because 
it does not denote gaining in general, but in allusion to the 
eipyacato, an acquiring by one’s own effort. The amount of 
profit he made exactly corresponded, as expressly noted by the 
ddAa, to the amount of the capital received—to the first five 
talents received five others. And it is just this which is said also 
of the second servant, ver. 17: dca’tws Kat 6 Ta dv0 éxépdyoev * 
drra Svo, ic. “In like manner also he that,(received) the two 
gained other two.” Thus the equalizing @cavtws refers simply 
to the result which this servant attained, namely, that just as 
the first servant to the five talents received gained other five,.so 
this one to the two received gained other two. Hence, also, it is 
no longer said ézoimoev, but more generally éxépdncev, because 
attention is only directed to the amount of profit, no longer to 
the mode of acquisition, while, no doubt, resemblance even in the 
latter respect is tacitly assumed. The emphasis of the state- 


1 





tv avrois, because his trading rests on the talents as the basis ; ef. Weiss here. 
? So frequently in the classics. * Gen. xii. 5, 
* xa airds (Rec.) is wanting in important witnesses, 
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ment rests entirely on the fact, that in the case of the second 
servant also the amount of gain exactly corresponded to that of 
the capital received, just as in the case of the first, so that 
despite the materially less amount of his gain, he stands on 
complete equality with the first one as regards the value of his 
service. 

All the greater is the contrast which the conduct of the 
third one presents to that of the first two, ver. 18: 6 8 7d ap 
AaBav arerOov apv€ev yhv) nal expuev Td apyvuptov Tod 
Kupiov avtod, i.e., “But he that had received the one went away, 
dug up earth, and hid the money of his master.’ Instead, there- 
fore, of energetically working for his master with the money 
_ entrusted to him, as he was bound to do, he went away and 
buried the money of his master, as though it were the money of 
a stranger, to whom he owed nothing beyond the keeping of the 
deposit. hus we have already shown how the phrase “ of his 
master” must be taken here, which is all the more noteworthy, 
because at the first glance it seems superfluous. Certainly 
it emphasizes, as Meyer says generally, the forgetfulness of 
duty implied in the servant's conduct. But the wrong-doing 
intimated does not consist in his acting thus with money not 
belonging to himself, but to the householder, since the bare cir- 
cumstance that the money was another’s property seems rather 
adapted to justify a course like his; but the circumstance 
rendering him guilty is, that he to whom the money belonged 
was no stranger to him, but his master, to whom he was 
bound as a servant.” Only on this natural interpretation of the 
words “of his master” does the wrong-doing of the servant come 
clearly out, namely, that he separates his interest from his 
master’s, dealing with his master’s money as with a stranger's 
property, by which one may think he has done enough if he 
simply keeps it for the owner. Thus, in vv. 16-18, not only is 
the conduct of the servants characterized objectively, but it is 
already placed in the true light, inasmuch as in the case 
of the second servant it was emphasized, that even with the 
small sum of two talents, by gaining other two he was 
rendered equal to the first; and, on the other hand, in the case 


1So we must read, according to weighty evidence, instead of apufev tv 77 y7 
(Rec.) ; the use of épéece» z is therefore different here from what it is in xxi, 33; 
Mark xii. 1. 

2 Cf, ver, 14: rods idsous dodaAous. 
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of the third servant, how, with the least sum of but one talent, 
by burying it, he was guilty of forgetting his duty to his master. 
‘And it now clearly appears that the relative amount of five, and 
two, and one, marking the sums assigned to the three servants, 
was not used by the narrator without special purpose. It is not 
an evenly diminishing relation that is chosen, such as five, and 
three, and one, simply contrasting with each other one who 
received a large sum, one who received a middle sum, and one 
who received a small sum; but to the one who received five 
talents the two others are opposed, each one indeed having 
received a different amount, but still both only a small one in 
comparison with the former, namely, only two and one talent. 
Thus, one of the two could serve as an example how one who 
received but little in comparison with others, proved equal to 
them in diligence and fidelity; and the other, how such an one, 
with the least which he received, became just as guilty as he 
could have done with the greatest. 

So far the way has been prepared, at least in the form of 
intimation, for what the second part of the parable tells of the 
judgment passed on the servants by the master on his return. 
Vividly picturing the moment of return and the decisive hour of 
reckoning by the historic present,’ the narrative proceeds, ver. 19: 
“But after a long time the lord of those servants? comes and 
reckons with them.” When it is expressly remarked that the 
master came after a long time, this can only mean, since the 
narrative supplies no means for determining the length of time, 
that the master’s absence lasted considerably longer than the 
servants had expected, which is of importance for the tenor of 
the narrative, inasmuch as the unfaithful servants might be 
confirmed in their idleness by the long postponement of the 
householder’s return, and tempted to drop the long-delayed hour 
of reckoning out of their thoughts altogether. Of course, wrongly. 
For, however long he delayed, the householder came and reckoned 
with the servants respecting the management of his property 
entrusted to them. Then appeared the three servants specially 
referred to, ver. 20: “And he came who had received five talents, 
and brought other five talents, saying, Lord, fiwe talents thow 
deliveredst to me; lo, other five talents I have gained to them” (ém’ 

Tipxera:. . . cuvotpes Adyoy, 


* txelvwy applies not merely to the three mentioned by way of example, but to all 
the servants to whom, according to ver. 15, the property was delivered. 
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-avtots). The genuineness of the last words: ém’ adrois, has been 
contested by Lachmann and Weiss on good authority. Never- 
theless their superfluity may have caused their omission. In’ 
any case, the preposition éi with the dative here as often— 
insuper ad ;* and this signification ought not to be mixed up with 
the other quite different one, “on the ground of, by means of” 
(Lange). The very words of the servant imply that what he. 
received was the groundwork of what he gained, and also, that _ 
he does not put forward the work that was his duty and the 
means of the gain as a special merit. For he does not even 
mention his épydfeo0as, or say éroimoa for éxépdynoa, as he 
might have done according to ver. 16 ; but, like a faithful servant 
who has quite entered into his master’s interests, he simply 
expresses his joy at the rich gain which the money committed to 
him has produced: “Behold, five others I have gained in 
addition.” And then he receives the answer stated in ver. 21: 
“ His lord said unto him,’ Eb Sodrde ayabé nat micté, él 
OAlya Ss TioT0s, él ToAAOY Ge KaTacTHTw eloedOe Eis THY 
yapav tov Kupiov cov. The ed standing at the head must be 
understood, with the majority of expositors, as an independent 
exclamation, and joined with the vocative dodAe ayabé Kal more. 
It stands, therefore, absolutely like etre elsewhere.” This devia- 
tion from the usage of good Greek is at all events more tolerable 
than the junction with él ddlya %s miotés, thus passing over 
SodAe ayabé Kal miocté: “Thou wast admirably faithful in regard 
to a little,’® in which case, moreover, the emphasis in this clause 
would fall back entirely on ed, and the word odtya would lose 
the penetrating emphasis it is evidently meant to have as a 
preparation for the contrast, ét woAN@y oe KatactHcw. The 
householder rather first bestows his praise on the servant, and 
then promises him his reward, so that the words: él dAtya 7s 
actos, belong not so much to the preceding eulogy, as to the 
following promise of reward, giving its reason, therefore: “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant! Over a little thow wast 
faithful, over much will I set thee.” The eulogy consists in this, 
that with the approving exclamation “ Well done,” he calls him a 
good and faithful servant, “good” not in the general moral sense, 


1 Winer, Gram. p. 490. ; c et 

2 Cf, Luke xix. 17, where the Recepta has «?, but where evys seems the original 
reading, 

3 Meyer. 
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but in his character as servant, therefore a true servant; and 
since he has especially proved himself such by his fidelity, which 
is the most prominent virtue of a good servant, the specific 
“faithful” is combined with the general term “good.” The 
promise of reward is to the effect, that because he has been faith- 
ful over a little, he will set him over much, just as a servant 
who has proved his fidelity in the small is trusted with the 


great:? Thus, the comparatively large sum delivered to this 


servant was but little in comparison with the wealth of goods,’ 
over which he is now to be set, set as controller, so that he may 
now deal with them just as independently, despite the house- 
holder’s presence, as with the sum of money during the master’s 
absence. But this, of course, supposes that from the mere 
position of servant, which he has hitherto held, he is raised to 
the position of a friend of his master, sharing his full confidence, 
and taking part in his authority. Hence, to the promise of 
reward a saying is added, expressive of this elevation: “Enter 
into the joy of thy lord,” 2.e. into the state of joy accruing to him 
in his character as lord and in virtue of his authority, so that 
the servant will have part and lot in his master’s state. No 
doubt, in the sphere of natural life, in the relation between master 
and servant, this is a reward of rare and unusual good fortune, 
but it is not on this account a digression from the figure, and a 
trenching on the interpretation ;* just as little as the far more 
unusual conception, in the parabolic language of Luke xii. 35-38, 


of the master making the servants sit down at table, and girding — 


himself and waiting on them, can be called a digression from the 
figure into the interpretation. Even the expression “enter” does 
not need to be specially traced to the idea of the thing 


symbolized (the Messiah’s kingdom), as Meyer supposes, since the 


metaphorical use of eioépyecOar for entering into a state or 
condition like “life, temptation, glory, rest,” is quite usual.’ 
This being so, all reason is removed for converting the “ joy of the 


lord,” into which the servant is to enter, into a mere festival’ 


or entertainment,’ held to celebrate the lord’s return, since such 


? The unusual combination wirds ?x/ 71, instead of the usual words zy ci, is due 
to the desire to approximate as closely as possible to the contrasted ix} roaAay. 

? Cf. xxiv. 47 and Luke xvi. 10. 3 Money is no longer specially thought of. 

‘ Weiss, who for this reason explains the words as an addition of the evangelist. 

° Cf. xviii, 8, xix. 17, xxvi. 41, and parallels ; Luke xxiv. 26; Heb. iii, 11, 18, 
iv. 1 ff, 10. 

° De Wette, Lange, 7 Kuinoel. 
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a specializing of the literal sense of “joy” is required neither 
by the figurative circumstances of the parable, nor by the expres- 
sion “enter,” and, as regards its admissibleness, is by no means 
rendered certain by the appeal to the free translation of the 
Septuagint Esth. ix. 17 ("AWD into yapd). | 

_ The same that is said of the account rendered by the first 
servant is then repeated of that rendered by the second, vy. 22, 

23: “ And he also came that had received”? the two talents, per 
said, Lord, two talents thow deliveredst wnto me; lo, other two 
talents I have gained. His lord said unto him, Well done, thow 
good and farthful servant! Over a little thou wast farthful, over 
much will I set thee; enter into the joy of thy lord.” Thus, 
not only are the same events repeated at the reckoning with the 
second servant as in vv. 20, 21, but they are recounted exactly 
in the same words and without abridgment. And this is not 
mere circumstantiality of narration, but the repetition of the 
entire transaction between master and servant in all its parts is 
meant to be well pondered; namely, on one side how this 
second servant, although he has but two new talents to bring, 
can say with the same cheerfulness as the first that he has 
“gained other two (as the former five others), and on the other, 
how he receives from the householder the same praise and the 
same reward. Because he has shown equal fidelity in what he 
received, the apparently considerable difference between what he 
received and what the other received vanishes before the wealth 
of goods, over which the second like the first is set, and before 
the participation in the joy of his lord to which he like the 
former one is raised. 

But how will it fare with the third servant, who had buried 
his master’s money, ver. 18? The reckoning with him is 
related in the section, vv. 24-30, which also forms the con- 
elusion of the parable: “And he also came that had received” 
the one talent, and said: Kovpue, éyvav oe 6tt oKkdmpos et 
 dvOpwros, Oepifwv, dmov ov« eéomeipas, Kal ouvdyov, Oey ov 
SuecKopTicas, 1.0. Lord, I knew thee, that thow art a hard man, 


1 In opposition to Kuinoel. 

2 Here the participle perfect « 6 0 ty céravroy ciAnOws, because in him who left what 
he received unused the receiving has become a permanent state, in which he is 
found now just as he was when he received. 

3 Zyywv is not to be taken, with Kuinoel and de Wette, in the sense of the perfect, 

“*T know thee,” since it assigns the motive of the following: ai QoBnésls axrerday 
txpupa, in the narrative. 
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reaping where thou didst not sow, and gathering where thou didst 
not scatter.” Some expositors' would understand dvacKoprifesw, 
only occurring here of agriculture, as sowing, like ove(pew. But 
this would make the second participial clause pure tautology. 
And since the ovvdyev opposed to it, used of agriculture, 
according to the usage of the present Gospel elsewhere, is by no 
means synonymous with Oepifewv, but signifies the gathering of 
the fruit already reaped into the barn” from the threshing -floor,” 
Svacxopr iLew also cannot be synonymous with Oepifew, but is the 
work of winnowing on the threshing-floor to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, rhc must pascal the cvvayew. The two 
participial clauses then say in what the master’s supposed 
hardness consists. But the whole is not a mere proverbial 
phrase to characterize a man who makes altogether unjustifiable 
demands,* nor do the words imply a reproach against the master 
that he gave the servant too little, or that he wishes to take 
more than he has a right to demand, or that he demands more 
than one can do,’ because there is no reference at all to the 
amount of what was sown, or of what was to be reaped in 
relation to what was sown, but to the fact that in the field where’ 
the master had not done the work of sowing he yet reaped the 
fruit, and from the threshing-floor, where he had not winnowed. 
he yet gathered home the wheat. The alleged hardness of the 
householder is more closely defined thus, that he appropriates 
the produce where he has not done the work, and therefore the 
produce of work which, not he, but others have done. And when 
the servant immediately proceeds, ver. 25: kab doBndels 
areOov expupa td Tddavtév cou év Th yf, i.e. “ and, because I 
was afraid, I went away and hid thy talent in the earth,” it is 
clear that the fear of the servant here mentioned corresponds to 
the hardness of the -householder just mentioned. The servant 
feared the hardness of the-householder, which made him reap 
where he had not sown. And in this case the object of his fear 
cannot be, that he might lose the money in trade, or that he 
cannot satisfy the householder’s severe demands,’ but simply that 
the master will exercise against him the hardness which he 
thinks he sees in him, and therefore deprive him of the produce 


1 Kuinoel, de Wette, Stier. 2 Cf, iii, 12, vi. 26, xiii, 30. 
* In the field under the open sky. *Soeg. Keil. 
° So often. 6 De Wette. 7 Stier. 


® One or the other in the majority of expositors. 
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of his labour and appropriate it himself. This fear, he says, led 
him, instead of working with the money, simply to preserve it, 
and for the purpose of preserving it to hide it in the earth, where 
it remained secure to its owner,’ without as a mere temporary 
incumbent troubling further about it. And he thinks he 
has thus done everything which the owner of the money 
can reasonably demand of him, so that he not merely holds 
himself free from blame in respect to his course, but also justified, 
as he says in the final words with which he gives back the 
money received: ide éyes TO ody, ic. “ Lo, thow hast thine own.” 
Because he is able to return the owner of the money his own 
intact, he thinks he is without blame, for the owner cannot even 
demand back more than what is his. We see that the whole 
language as well as the whole action of this servant has its root 
in the circumstance that he does not as a true servant, like the 
two first, make his master’s interest his own, but as a bad 
servant separates his own interest from his master’s, and treats 
his master’s cause as foreign to him.” Hence the householder 
seems to him a hard man, desiring to draw profit from the toil, 
which he leaves to others. Hence, too, the fear that he might 
himself be no better off for his labour, and, inspired by this 
selfish fear, the abstinence from all exertion, as expressed in the 
burial of the money. Hence, finally, the notion that he will be 
quite within his right if he restores intact to the owner of the 
money what is really his. 

How much he mistakes his true relation to the householder as 
his servant, bound to work for his interest, is told him in the 
sharp reproof with which the master at once meets him, ver. 26: 
“ But his lord answered and said to him:” movnpé dodre Kat 
éxvnpé. Whereas, therefore, the householder bestowed on the 
two first servants the high eulogy: “Thou good and faithful 
servant,” he calls this third one a bad and idle servant, bad again 
not in the moral sense generally, but in his character as servant, 
- proved a bad servant especially by the indolence he showed in 
his master’s service. With this reproof is joined an appeal to 
the servant's first utterance, according to which he professed 
' to know of his master that he claims the produce where he 
has not laboured: des, Ore Ocplfw, Gmov ovK ~Eotreipa, Kal 
cuvdyo, 80ev ov Svecxdpmica. On the ground of this utter- 
ance he is at once reminded what course this conception of his 


1 Hence expressly txpupa 73 réAuvrov cov, 2 See on ver. 18, 
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master’s character should have led him to. But in this case 


Hous is not to be taken as a question of surprise: “ Knewest 
thou that I reap,” etc. since such an expression of surprise 
would be out of accord with the instant drawing of a convicting 
‘inference (€6e odv ce x.7.X.), nor do the words imply a con- 
cession! or anything ironical,’ but they simply reproduce the 
gervant’s words, in order to base on them the above infer- 
ence: “ Zhow bad and idle servant, thow knowest (thou sayest) 
that I reap where I sowed not, and gather where I scattered not.” * 
The inference alone kept in view in reproducing the servant's 
utterance runs, ver. 27: de. obv oe* Badeivy To apyvpiov pov 
tois tpametirats, kal éMav eyo éxomicdunv dv TO é“ov ovv 


ToKw, te. “ Consequently thow shouldest have cast (if thou thyself 


wert unwilling to work for me with my money) my money to the 
money-changers, and at my return I (éyo, I on my part as one 
of whom thou knewest that I reap where Z sowed not, etc.) 
should have recovered mine own (not unused and unincreased, as 
thou givest it me back, ver. 25, but) with interest.” The 
expression “cast” in this connection not merely emphasizes the 
easiness of the course required,’ but affirms that he should have 
relieved himself of the money. *Apyvptov Barre is nowhere a 
mere depositing, but always includes a getting rid of the money.® 
The sense of the words, therefore, is not, as has been most 
generally understood, that the servant should at least have carried 
on a comparatively easy trade with the money, but that instead 
of retaining the money in his keeping he should have surrendered 
it into the hands of others. Only thus understood is the 
requirement a strict inference from the premisses given. For if 
he professed to know of the owner of the money, that it was his 
practice to appropriate the produce of the labour of others, then, 
since he was unwilling to work for the owner's benefit, he should 
not have retained his money in his own keeping, where it lay 
unused contrary to the owner’s intention; but he was bound to 
hand it over to others willing to employ it for the owner’s benefit, 
that is, the money-changers. These would have done the work he 


1 De Wette. * Lange. 
3 Cf. on Luke xix. 22, where in the parable of the Pounds in a similar transaction 
between master and servant the corresponding sentence : 7des dr: x.7.A., is introduced 


by the words: ix rod oriuards cou xpiva ce, aS a Mere reproduction of the servant's 
declaration. 


* Some authorities have cs ody. ® Meyer, Weiss, Keil, e¢ al. 
6 Cf, xxvii. 6, and similar passages ; Mark xii. 41 ff. ; Luke xxi. 1 ff. ; John xii. 6. 
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was unwilling to do, and the householder might have received the 
profit of their work in accordance with his presumed character. 
Thus the ce in the first clause and éyo in the second were not 
emphatically opposed to each other for the purpose of pointing 
out how the master would have gained his end if the servant 
had done fis part.’ For the meaning cannot be, that the servant 
would really have done his duty as a good and faithful servant 
by throwing the money to the exchangers, but only that he 
would have done what he owed his master, as the owner of 
the money, from the false, suspicious, and selfish standpoint 
he had assumed in relation to him. On the other hand, by 
retaining his master’s money in his hands, without making use 
of it, he who professed to know how self-interested his master 
was had positively sinned against his interest. 

Having convicted him of this from his own mouth, the 
master proceeds in the language of command (to whom he gives 
the command is not expressly said, in distinction from the 
servants named before the servants forming his personal retinue 
are to be supposed), ver. 28: “ Take therefore the talent from him, 
and give tw to him that hath ten talents.” Really, therefore, the 
householder is not the hard man the servant supposed him to be, 
depriving good and faithful servants at last of the produce of 

‘their toil along with the capital lent to them. He not merely 
left both to the first two servants, but in addition promised to 
set them over much in comparison with the little in which they 
showed their fidelity. But from this servant, who brings back 
his talent unused, he now takes it away, not, however, to take it 
himself, but to give it to him who has ten talents. And this 
strange order, according to which the servants are to take the 
one talent from him who has nothing beside it and give it to 
him who has already ten talents, is justified by a proverbial 
maxim” belonging simply to the householder’s language in the 
parable, and in no wise added to the parable by Jesus as an 
interpretation,® ver. 29: “ For unto him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall be set in abundance ;* but as relates to lim that hath 
not,? even what he hath shall be taken from him.” This proverbial 

1 In opposition to Weiss; nor would the reading os ody necessitate such an 
emphasizing of the a. 2 Cf. xiii, 12 ; Mark iv. 25; Luke viii. 18. 

3 In opposition to Weiss. Cf. Luke xix. 25, 26. 

. ig eres Artes as in Luke xv. 17. 

5 cou 8 wh Fxcovros is to be read as a genitive absolute on decisive evidence, not aré 
3: rot wh Yxvovros, with the Recepta, 


GOEBEL, 20D 
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saying lays it down as a general rule, that to the possessor (of 
much) more will be added to the much he already has, his rich 
possession thus passing into abundance; on the other hand, the 
(relatively) possessionless will lose even the little he has, his 
relative want passing into absolute. But this general rule could 
only serve to justify the command given in so far as it was 
obvious that in this case the “non-having” of the one was just 
as much a result of his indolence and unfaithfulness as the 
“having” of the other was a result of his diligence and fidelity, 
and therefore the application of the rule is an act of retributive 
justice. And to the retribution decreed is added the positive 
punishment which the householder orders to be inflicted on 
him, ver. 30: xal tov dypetov SotAov éxBanete eis TO TKOTOS TO 
éEarepor, tc. “ and the useless servant cast forth into the darkness 
without” (outside the bright festive rooms). Although, there- 
fore, no festal celebration of the householder’s return was 
expressly mentioned in the narrative before, since the “joy of the 
lord” (vv. 21, 23) cannot be referred to such a feast merely, 
still the thought of such a celebration, so natural and common 
_ in other parables, really floats before the narrator's mind, And 
whereas the first two servants’ entrance into the joy of their 
lord evidently includes participation in this festal joy, so the 
idle servant is to be expelled from the bright rooms of his 
master’s house into the gloomy, joyless darkness, an expulsion 
signifying just as evidently to him exclusion from the fellowship 
of his master’s household. This doom, then, forms in fact the 
‘ contrast to the eulogistic word to the first two servants: “ Enter 
into the joy of thy lord.” Respecting the words added by Jesus 
Himself as the narrator of the parable: “ There shall be the 
(well-known) wadling and gnashing of teeth” (of the condemned), 
which refer as a standing interpretation exclusively to the 
figurative local idea (7d oKdtos 7d é&dtepov), what has been 
eee, said on chap. xxii. 13 may be consulted. 

These words conclude the entire paragraph, whose contents 
form the present parable. For, without any further word of 
application or explanation, with ver. 31 begins the prophetic 
discourse of the judgment on all nations, forming the conclusion 
of the entire eschatological discourse. Since the account of the 
judgment says that the Son of man will justify or condemn men 


1 Cf. on xxii. 18, where the parable of the Royal Marriage-Feast concluded with 
the same doom. 
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according as they have been friendly or hostile to His disciples 
on earth, it is evident that the account is not a new exhortation 
to the disciples to be ready for Christ’s Parousia, but a comforting 
assurance given to the disciples for the time of suffering up to 
the Parousia (similar to the one in x. 40-42), to tell them how 
dear they are in the eyes of the Lord, whilst apparently exposed 
to all the injustice of the world. And as an assurance of such a 
kind, this third and last section of the eschatological discourse 
(vv. 31-46) forms a thoroughly independent conclusion of the 
whole. Accordingly, the purpose of the present parable is shown 
by its context to be what we have already inferred from its 
connection with the exhortation of ver. 13, namely, it belongs to 
the preceding second section of the eschatological discourse, 
inasmuch as it is meant to supply a new justification for the 
exhortation to readiness for the day of Christ’s coming. It was 
uncertain, however, before, whether here, as from xxiv. 36 
onwards, the specific reference to the uncertainty of the time and 
hour of the Parousia obtains. The review of the course and 
contents of the narrative now teaches us that the latter is not 
the case. In one passage of the narrative, indeed (ver. 19), there 
was mention of long delay in the householder’s return contrary 
to expectation, but only in a cursory way, so that this allusion 
might have been omitted without the course of the narrative 
materially suffermg. Therefore our parable is merely to be 
regarded as an appendix to the second part of the eschatological 
discourse, inasmuch as while in common with that second part 
it has a hortatory purpose in relation to the Parousia, it has not 
the same pervading reference to the statement standing at the 
head: “But of the day and hour knoweth no one, not even the 
angels of heaven, but the Father only ” (xxiv. 36). 

What other and special form the exhortation to readiness for 
Christ’s coming obtains, must be seen from a review of the course 
and contents of the narrative. But this can be determined 
without difficulty directly we realize the essential points in the 
narrative. We were told of the return from a journey of a 
householder, who on his departure gave his property and the care 
of his interests into the hands of his servants left behind, and 
who now on his return rewards in the highest degree the faithful 
diligence with which two servants have meantime used the goods 
i received for his interest, while severely punishing the 
selfish indolence with which another let what he received lie 
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dead and useless. If, then, we are right in assuming from the 
context as provisionally certain that the Parousia of Christ 
corresponds to the return of a householder from a journey, the 
exhortation which a parable of this kind is meant to give the 
disciples in reference to the Parousia can be no other than this, 
that in the times between the departure of their Lord and His 
second coming they are to work with what He committed to them on 
His departure for Him and His cause with faithful diligence, 
because the most glorious reward awaits such fidelity at the hour of 
Christ's return, while the heaviest punishment threatens the selfish 
indolence that would decline active employment of what iz has 
received. The first part of the narrative characterizes this twofold 
dealing with what has been received in its contrastedness, 
whereupon the second and chief part exhibits both the reward 
and the punishment awaiting individuals according to their 
conduct in this respect at the hour of Christ’s coming. 

From this standpoint we have once more to follow and 
interpret the course of the narrative. 

When in ver. 14, as the basis of the narrative, a householder is 
spoken of who, about to go on a journey, delivered his property 
to his servants, it is certain from the context that Jesus points 
His disciples to His rapidly approaching departure from this 
world, which had hitherto been the scene of His abode and work. 
And it is just as certain that to the return of the householder 
from his journey, kept in view in the narrative from the first, 
corresponds the second coming of the Son of man, which forms 
the theme of this entire eschatological discourse.’ But if the - 
journeying householder is Jesus Himself, at present on the point 
of leaving the world, then to the property of the householder, 


1} The opposite assertion, that the parable has nothing to do with Christ’s second 
coming, because the journeying of the master in the narrative simply furnishes the 
situation for testing the servants (Weiss), obviously requires as its supplement the 
opinion, that the parable here does not merely not stand in its original context 
in the eschatological discourse (and just so the similar parable in Luke), but also 
stands in a quite perverted and confusing connection, thus imputing to the 
evangelist a gross misunderstanding of the subject. Moreover, the evangelist must 
not only have spoilt the parable in vy. 21, 23, and 30 by his confusing inter- 
polations, but also (which Weiss has forgotten to censure) already in ver. 19, since 
the words ‘‘ Now after a long time” can only be meant to allude to the postponing 
of Christ’s second coming (cf. xxiv. 48, xxv. 5). After expunging all the objection- 
able passages, Weiss supposes in a novel fashion that the present parable formed with 
that of the Unjust Steward in Luke xvi. a pair of parables. Similarly Holtzmann. 
This is a playing with possibilities. 
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which he on his departure delivers to his servants to manage in 
his stead and for his interest during his absence, thiere: can 
only correspond the good (or property) which was the peculiar 
possession of Jesus and the groundwork of His labour during His 
abode on earth, but which on His departure He commits to His 
disciples, that they may manage it in His stead for the furtherance 
of His kingdom upon earth. Of course this cannot be earthly 
goods and gifts,’ nor, as most generally interpreted? the spiritual 
gifts of grace or charisms, which were first conferred on the 
Church by the exalted Jesus with the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. For even these cannot be regarded as the property of 
the Lord, which, when He Himself departs, He commits to His 
disciples to manage, but only as a subjective equipment imparted 
to them subsequently for the duty of managing the object of 
possession proper. Add to this, that if this were the right 
interpretation, a parable predicting Pentecost in an obscure figure 
would have been unintelligible to the disciples at that time, 
whereas another interpretation lay near them. His property 
rather is simply and exclusively the word of the Lord or the 
gospel,®? the word of the kingdom, with whose administration 
Jesus entrusts His disciples when Himself leaving the world. 
Therefore also the word again not as an object of possession in 
the sense that one is ae by faith partaker of the salvation 
offered in it, but in the sense that one has power and authority 
to preach and extend it. For to the act of handing over in the 
parable cannot correspond the work of Jesus by which He 
planted in His disciples’ hearts faith in the word, thus first 
making them His disciples, but only the special authorization by 
which He appointed those who already were His disciples (“ His 
own servants”) to preach that word in the face of the world. 
In 1 Tim. vi. 20 also the word of the Lord is called in this 
sense “the deposit,” the gift (or property) entrusted to them.* 
Therefore the interpretation is: Just as a householder, when 
going on a journey, called his servants and delivered to them his 
property to manage during his absence, so Jesus, when leaving 
the world, delivers to His disciples, who are left alone in the 
world, that which was His peculiar possession in the world, the 
groundwork and means of His earthly toil—the word of God’s 
1 Weiss. 2 Stier, Meyer, Cremer, ef al. 


3 So several ancient expositors ; in recent times only Hofmann on Luke xix, 11 ff. 
4 Cf, Wiesinger, van Oosterzee, yon Hofmann. 
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kingdom, that after His departure they may freely and indepen- 
dently use it in His stead and labour for His kingdom, as they 
have seen Him do hitherto. 

But what can be the meaning when it is said further of the 
householder, that he gave to one servant five talents, to another 
two, and to a third one, to each one according to his ability ? 
Let us observe the point on which the emphasis of the statement 
rests. Plainly not on this, that the entire property is divided 
into four parts, each one receiving a different part of the whole, 
but upon this, that the whole property given to the individual 
servants was differently assigned in each case as regards its 
amount, according as the receiver was able to manage a larger or 
smaller amount. So is it with the word of the Lord, which He 
entrusts to His disciples on His departure. So far as it is 
committed to the whole body of disciples, it is the word in its 
entire fulness and wealth, as Jesus Himself preached it. But in 
so far as it is entrusted to individual disciples, it is very different 
in amount according to the greater or less capacity of the 
individual to comprehend it in its depths and preach it in its 
fulness. As, therefore, the householder assigned the amount of 
property to each one of his servants according as he was ina 
position independently to manage it, one receiving a great amount, 
a second little, and a third least, so the Lord entrusts to each 
individual disciple so much of the rich treasures of saving truth 
existing complete in His word as he is able inwardly to 
comprehend, and thoroughly to master and teach. In the same 
degree in which he is able to master the treasures of the word 
in this sense, will the Lord commit to him power and authority 
to administer it, therefore to one in a far higher degree, to 
another in a much less, and to a third in the least, according to 
the greater or less or least measure of capacity belonging to each. 
And when, finally, it was said of the householder that after 
delivering the property to his servants he at once took- his 
departure, which in the context of the narrative could only mean 
that he at once left them to their own responsibility, it is clear 
that the noting of this circumstance, which else might very well 
have been omitted, points to a corresponding relation in the 
thing symbolized. And in this case Jesus can only have meant 
to remind His disciples how soon and unexpectedly they would 
be called upon without Him to be the depositaries and preachers 
of His word upon earth. What remains for Him to do to His 
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disciples is just to commit the gospel of the kingdom of God to 
their hands as His legacy. But directly He has done this He 
will no longer remain with them, and they will be left. alone, 
confronted with the task of administering the treasures of the 
word entrusted to them with unlimited indenentieaes) but also 
with full responsibility. If the goods of the householder are 
interpreted of spiritual gifts, this trait must either be passed over 
in silence, as is done by most expositors, which is out of the 
question, or such a wonderful interpretation will be adopted as 
this, that here is the closest possible approximation to the fact 
“that Ascension and Pentecost nearly coincide, certainly in 
inverted order” (Lange). 

After thus sketching the duty to which the disciples are called 
after their Lord’s departure, the narrative shows in its first part 
the different course which the disciples entrusted with this duty 
may take. First, by the typical example of the first two servants 
—one who had received much, and another who had received 
littlek—it shows how the disciples are to discharge their duty 
according to their Lord’s mind and will, so that we see it makes 
no difference whether one has been entrusted with much or little. 
Like the first servant who energetically traded with the five 
talents, and gained in addition a sum of like amount, those who’ 
received much are strenuously to put to use the treasures of the 
word entrusted to them, in order to secure gain for the kingdom 
of their Lord equal in amount to the treasure committed to 
them. And they who have received little are to do in the same 
way. Like as the second servant, although he had received but 
two talents, proved himself equal to the first in diligence and 
fidelity by also gaining in addition a sum equal to what he 
received, so they to whom little has been entrusted can and ought 
by using equal diligence and fidelity to prove themselves equal 
to those who received much, by securing gain, if not equally great 
in itself, yet just as fully corresponding to what was entrusted 
to them. Their success ought to be, if not as great outwardly, 
yet of like intrinsic worth. The gain here meant, since it is the 
product of labour with the word of the Lord, can only consist in 
the winning of souls for the Lord’s kingdom. If we wish, we 
may then extend the comparison to the point, that in the 
narrative the gain is also an augmenting of the capital itself. 
“ Whoever trades with the word of the Lord augments it, because 
it is multiplied in the degree in which hearts are gained to 
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become its seat.”? But whether so far-reaching a comparison was 
intended by the author of the parable, must at least remain 
doubtful. The chief point of the comparison in any case is 
simply this, that by diligent labour with the means given in 
trust gain is secured, and gain corresponding in worth to the 
worth of the means held in trust. But that this gain in the case 
of money-trading consists in nothing but money again, follows 
too clearly from the nature of the figure employed to necessitate 
the transference of this relation of resemblance between the means 
and product of the labour into the interpretation. 

But if, as the example of the second servant taught, those 
disciples to whom only little was entrusted are none the less 
fitted for successful toil in the Lord’s cause, it follows from this, 
as shown in the example of the third servant, that he to whom 
the least was entrusted is not on this account less responsible for 
a conscientious use of what he has received, and is rendered no 
less guilty by neglect of this obligation. For when in ver. 18 it 
was. said of the third servant, who only received one talent, that 
he went away and buried it in the earth, and it was especially 
emphasized that the money with which he so acted was his 
master’s money, there is an intimation of the guilt incurred by a 
disciple of Christ by like dealing with the word of his Lord 
entrusted to him. He would be just as forgetful of duty as that 
servant were he to withdraw even the least portion of the 
treasures of the word entrusted to him from its destined influence 
_ in and upon the world, and let it lie useless in secret Just as 
forgetful of duty, because He who has given it to him is his 
» Lord, who has a right to require from His servants, not the mere 
preserving, but the faithful, successful use of the gift entrusted 
to them. Here also the ¢ertiwm comparationis of the burying in 
the earth is expressed. To bury a sum of money in the earth 
seems, indeed, the securest way of preserving it; but in reality 
the money is thus most completely withdrawn from the work in 
the world for which it exists, and is rendered a useless, worthless 
thing. On this ground it is a speaking figure of the conduct of 
one who thinks he is justified in keeping the word of the Lord 
entrusted to him in safe secrecy; for in withdrawing it from 
publicity he withdraws it from its destined aim, which is to be 
preached to the world, and, so far as he is concerned, makes it 


7 So Hofmann on Luke xix. 11 ff., appealing to Acts xii. 24: 6 Adyos vod Osov 
nikavey xa) toranbivero, 
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aimless and useless. The special explanations of the earth by 
_ itself, making it mean either the earthly mind and walk, into 
which the indolent one sinks,’ or the earthly disposition by which 
he makes the heavenly gift unfruitful,? or the flesh in which the 
spirit is buried,’ are allegorizing pee which should not 
be advanced as exposition. 

On the presuppositions now staiedl is based the second and 
chief part of the narrative, which describes the glorious reward 
on the one hand, and the heavy punishment on the other, coming 
to the disciples at the hour of Christ’s advent, according as they 
have done like the first and second, or like the third servant. 
As the householder’s return only ensued after an unexpectedly 
long period, so the Lord’s second coming will be put off longer 
than the disciples think. This is again expressly foretold,* that 
no one may grow lax in fidelity on this account, or be con- 
firmed in unfaithfulness, taking what is only a postponement 
of Christ’s coming for its failure: However long the Lord delay, 
He will as certainly return as the householder of the parable, 
and will then, like him, require an account from His disciples 
(ver. 19). And as the first servant came before his master with 
humble joy, that with the five talents received he had gained 
other five (ver. 20), so those who have laboured faithfully with 
the great amount entrusted to them will be able to appear before 
the Lord rejoicing at the success with which they have been 
permitted to work for the Lord and His kingdom. And as the 
praise of a true and faithful servant was given to the first 
servant, so then the praise of a true and faithful servant of 
Christ will be given to them by their Lord; and with the praise 
a reward as rich and glorious beyond all measure as the one 
promised to the servant in the words of the householder. 
Because he was faithful over a little, says the householder, he 
will set him over much. So to the disciples, who on earth have 
proved their unselfish fidelity to Him in administering His word, 
the Lord will give power over so much in the future kingdom of 
God then to be set up, that in comparison with it all they had 
hitherto received is little. But what is promised them is not 
that in God’s future kingdom they shall be made partakers in 
great blessing as an object of enjoyment, but that in the organism 
of God’s future kingdom they shall receive great power as the 
substratum of a new and more comprehensive sphere of work 

1 Stier. 2 Thiersch, 3 Lange. 4 xxiv. 48, xxv. 5; Luke xvii. 22, 
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than was granted them on earth, where only the word was 
entrusted to them as a substratum and means of labour. But if — 
such great things are committed to them, after the Lord Himself 
has come again to set up His kingdom, this presupposes their 
elevation to be participants in the independent dominion of their 
Lord. And it is precisely this elevation that is figuratively 
expressed in the saying: “Enter into the joy of thy lord,” and ~ 
not merely, as is usually explained, entrance into the blessedness 
of Christ’s kingdom in general. As the householder of the 
parable in that saying bids the servant take part in the joyous 
state in which he himself is found as master, so Christ will then 
make His faithful disciples participate in the state of blissful life 
belonging to Him—their Lord—in virtue of His divine power 
and glory. 

But all this applies not only to those who, like the first 
servant, with the rich gifts entrusted to them, have borne speci- 
ally rich fruit, but also quite as much to those who, like the 
second servant, by showing like fidelity have secured gain just as 
fully corresponding to their gifts, although less rich in itself. 
This it is which is taught by the repetition without abridgment 
of the account of the like proceedings in the reckoning with the 
second servant, vv. 22, 23. The latter, too, will be able to 
appear before the Lord in the hour of His coming with like joy 
as the former, and will find with the Lord the same praise of a 
good and faithful servant, and receive the same rich and glorious 
reward beyond all measure figuratively expressed in the saying: 
“Over a little thou wast faithful, over much will I set thee; 
enter into the joy of thy lord.” The distinction, therefore, 
existing in this life between them as regards the greatness or 
littleness of the gifts entrusted to them will vanish before the 
high position of power and honour to which they will then be both 
equally raised on account of the equal fidelity they have shown. 

But great and glorious as is this reward, so heavy, on the other 
hand, is the punishment that will be inflicted on those who let 
the word entrusted to them lie dead and useless. This is shown, 
finally, in what takes place at the. reckoning with the third 
servant. By putting a supposed justification of his conduct in 
the mouth of this servant, the parable exactly characterizes the 
selfish disposition forming the basis of such conduct. At the 
same time, the refutation which the servant’s attempted justifica- 
tion receives from the householder dissipates the notion that he 
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who thinks and does so is still within his rights as against his 
master. As the third servant attributes his inactivity itself to 
this, that the householder appeared to him a hard man, making 
others work in order to appropriate the produce of their labour, 
and that on this account he could not undertake labour whose 
fruits would go to the householder, not to himself; so, in the 
like inactivity of a disciple of Christ nothing would be revealed 
but the unsubdued selfishness of heart which makes him, while 
_ acknowledging Christ as his Lord, yet really remain a stranger to 
the Lord and His cause inwardly. Whoever stands aloof from 
the Lord in such unsubdued selfishness of heart must certainly 
feel it a hardship to devote the work of his life to the cause of 
Christ and the interests of His kingdom, instead of to himself 
and his temporal interests; and the selfish fear that he may have 
nothing for himself from all his toil in the Lord’s service will 
make him shrink from all self-denying labour with the word 
entrusted to him. And as the servant.even thinks himself justi- 
fied in burying the money because he has kept it, and can restore 
to the owner what is his, so he who stands at this selfish stand- 
point may give way to the notion that he remains within his 
rights as against the Lord in hiding the word entrusted to him to 
preach, because he can return it at last into the hands of Him 
from whom he had it, without Christ’s cause being positively 
injured by his inaction. The answer which the householder 
gives to the servant is meant to teach how perverse and self- 
deceiving is this notion, vv. 26, 27. If the servant—so ran the 
answer—professed to believe his master a hard man, making 
others labour to appropriate the produce of their labour, and for 
this reason refused to work with the money entrusted to him, 
then, instead of uselessly burying the money to the owner's loss, 
he was bound to hand it over to those willing to use it to profit, 
so that the owner might receive his interest. So also a disciple, 
to whom the requirement of self-denying labour in the Lord’s 
service seems an unreasonable hardship, and who therefore cannot 
consent to join in the work of preaching and extending His word, 
is under obligation to withdraw from the ministry of the word, 
and, so far as it was entrusted to him, to hand it over to those 
ready to work with it, and bear to the Lord the fruit He desires. 
Here it is implied, that as people are always found in the sphere 
of earthly business willing to undertake the employment of 
money which the first possessors desire to get rid of, so in the 
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sphere of labour in God’s kingdom the word of the Lord, even 
when individual disciples renounce it, and give up the Lord’s 
service, will always find willing hearts and hanna enough, ready 
to take their place and do the work they have refused. Thus 
the cause of the Lord sustains no injury from this or that indi- 
vidual openly renouncing it, as though particular individuals 
were indispensable to it; but it suffers from one who thinks he 
has a right to keep his position as a confessor and advocate of 
Christ's word, whilst withdrawing from the work of preaching 
and extending it, and hiding it from the world, in which it is 
designed to work,—just as the owner of a large property is not 
injured by the withdrawal of one or another manager, for whom 
others can be found, but is injured when one buries in the earth 
the sum entrusted to him, instead of putting it to use. This is 
the only interpretation that solves the difficulty presented to 
exposition by this peculiar admonition of the householder to the 
servant, z.e. solves it in real correspondence with the sense of the 
words in the context of the narrative. For certainly we ought ~ 
not in the interpretation to pass over this admonition in silence, 
as many expositors do, unless we are to suppose that the entire 
conversation between the third servant and the householder is 
really just as meaningless and purposeless as it is minute and 
peculiar. Nor is this improved by the remark, that the purpose 
is to show the inexcusableness of the inactivity of a servant of 
Christ in a concrete example.’ For how could the author of the 
parable intend to show this inexcusableness in a conversation 
whose contents have no sort of application to the activity or 
inactivity of a servant of Christ? The admonition would be 
scarcely less meaningless if it merely meant to say to him to 
whom it applies, that he should have done something at least 
with what was entrusted to him, for on this interpretation the 
chief question, what he should have set about, if he was unwilling 
to work with it, not only remains without answer, but is incap- 
able of answer. The other expositors, who attempt a definite 
interpretation, go astray in thinking themselves bound to point 
out a course remaining open in the second instance to a disciple 
of Christ who is unwilling to employ his gifts in independent 
labour, so that he may be able to stand before the Lord on the 
Cay of reckoning. In this sense such foreign and incongruous 
notions have been imported as these,—that he who did not work 
1 Meyer on Luke xix. 20-23. 2 Stier, 
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should at least have prayed,’ or adhesion to the most active 
leaders and members of the Church has been supposed to be 
demanded, or he who declines the responsibility of independent 
labour should at least place his gifts at the disposal of others.’ 
But the one, like the other, could only have been expressed in 
the figurative story by the requirement to join the more gifted 
fellow-servants, not by the requirement to put the money to the 
exchangers, who would only have entered the householder’s ser- 
vice by accepting the money offered to them. Hence Hofmann? 
has applied the thought too artificially: “He who shrinks from 
personal labour in extending the doctrine of Jesus may help 
those who are skilled in teaching, without having been taken by 
Jesus Himself into His service, to do what he himself has not 
confidence for.” But here, as by all the expositors just named, 
it is overlooked, first of all, that according to Matthew the one 
talent was entrusted also to the idle servant “according to his own 
ability,” that he is therefore just as able, and for this reason just 
as bound, to work spontaneously with his gifts, as all the other 
servants with theirs. So also in the sphere of God’s kingdom, to 
every one is entrusted what answers to his ability, whether much 
or little. Therefore the duty of personal faithful labour is the 
_same to every one; and it is an impossible notion, that a disciple 
would be justified in shifting the responsibility for what is 
entrusted to him to other shoulders, or transferring the work 
enjoined on him to others. And, in the second place, in all these 
interpretations it is left out of sight that the householder by no 
means intends in that admonition to tell the servant what his 
duty was as a true and faithful servant, but that he merely 
refutes his attempted justification from his own words, and from 
the false standpoint of his own selfish disposition. He that 
stands aloof from the Lord’s cause as selfishly as the servant from 
the householder, to whom the claim of the Lord on His disciples 
to give up their whole time and strength in unselfish labour to 
His service seems: an intolerable hardship, so that he cannot 
persuade himself to comply with such a demand,—he will be so 
little justified by continuing to pass for a confessor and advocate 
of Christ’s word, and thus uselessly preserving the treasure 
entrusted to him, that, on the contrary, he would be less guilty 
were he to renounce that word, hand over his duty to others, and 
1 Godet on Luke xix. 23. ? Lange, similarly Olshausen. 
3 Cremer. £ On Luke xix. 23. 
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thus at least not positively injure the Lord’s cause. This is the 
meaning of the refutation of the servant’s attempt at self-justifi- 
cation. Of similar import are all those utterances of Jesus in 
which He lays stress on the gravity of the demands which He 
makes on His disciples, with the unmistakeable purpose of severing 
the half-hearted and selfish, to whom this must seem intolerable 
harshness, from the circle of His disciples. To this class especi- 
ally belongs the section (Luke xiv. 25-33), where in the 
parabolic sayings of the cost of building a tower and the means 
of waging a war, the exhortation is platy expressed, that it is 
better to abstain from being a disciple altogether than not to 
comply with the demand for complete self-denial inseparable 
from the disciple’s position. The first would be better for man 
than the second.” 

And thus the punishment which the Lord will inflict on such 
an idle and unfaithful servant will correspond to the wrong-doing 
involved in such selfish indolence. The supposed merit of 
having at least preserved what was entrusted to him will so little 
be imputed to him as such, that, on the contrary, this very gift 
will then be taken from him. As the householder, on the basis of 
the refutation he has given to the plea of the idle servant, at once 
causes the talent to be taken from him (ver. 28), so from those who 
have preserved the word of the Lord committed to them without 
turning it to account, it will be taken away at Christ’s coming, and 
they will be stripped of the position in God’s kingdom which they 
have hitherto only held to the injury of the Lord’s cause. And 
as the householder commands that which was taken from the idle 
servant to be given to him who has already ten talents, so then 
what is taken from the indolent will benefit those who by dili- 
gence and fidelity have borne rich fruit to the Lord. For not — 
merely will the Lord leave them the rich product of their earthly 
labour even in the future kingdom of God as their crown of 
rejoicing, their glory and joy, but He will also over and above 
reckon to their glory what He takes from the indolent in false 
glory. By exposing the false glory of the latter, as though they 
had done their duty by merely preserving the word entrusted 
to them, and taking that glory from them along with the word 
that was theirs, He will still further augment to the faithful the 
glory and joy which is the result of their faithful labour, so that 
they will become just as much richer as the others became poorer. 

1 Cf. also Rev. iti. 15, 16. 21 Thess. ii. 19 f.; cf. Hofmann on Luke xix. 24, 
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In this sense then, in reference to the disciples of Christ at His 
coming as in reference to the servants on the householder’s 
return, the general maxim (ver. 29) will find its application: 
“Whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance; but he that hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath,” without this implying anything else 
than simply a just estimation and corresponding recompense of 
the fidelity of the one class, through which they became “ those 
who have,” in its distance from the unfaithfulness of the others, 
through which they became “those who have not,” namely, have 
nothing but what they received. By thus giving its definite 
interpretation to this special feature, that what is taken from the 
indolent benefits the faithful, we have only done what is essential 
This regulation is far too strange and far too little demanded by the 
tenor of the narrative, to allow us to pass it by in the interpreta- 
tion, as most expositors do; all the less so, that the appeal to the 
clause: “ He that has, to him shall be given,” simply refers in the 
connection of the figurative story to this increase of the ten talents 
by the one, and not, as is usually done in the interpretation, to 
the great reward given to the faithful servants according to 
vv. 21, 23. Certainly the circumstance that the talent taken 
from the indolent only benefits the one who had ten talents, not 
also the one who had four talents, cannot be applied in the inter- 
pretation. Nor does it require any application. For if the 
thought above expressed needed to be illustrated in one of the 
two, the holder of the ten talents offered himself for the purpose 
in the first line, because the addition of the one talent appears 
all the more ‘striking the greater the number already present. 
To say this is by no means to deny that the doctrine here stated 
bears an application to all faithful, diligent servants, provided they 
bear fruit corresponding in amount to ‘the gifts entrusted to them. 

But if the idle, unfaithful disciple of trie instead of receiving 
new work in the future kingdom of God, is deprived even of that 
which he had in this Life: it follows of course that there is no 
room for him in that kingdom. Hence in Luke’s parable of the 
Pounds (xix. 24 ff.) no further punishment of the idle servant is 
mentioned. But in the present parable the expulsion from the 
kingdom of God finds at the close special figurative expression. 
As the householder in the parable adds to the order to deprive 
the idle servant of his talent the command to cast him forth from 
the bright festal rooms of the master’s house into the darkness, 
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thus expelling him from his household, so Christ in the hour of 
His coming, besides depriving every idle, unfaithful servant of 
what was entrusted to him, will also inflict on him the penalty 
of exclusion from His kingdom, the kingdom of light and joy, 
and consign him to the place of condemnation. “There shall be 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth.” | 


Ture Pounps! 1n Trust. 
(Luke xix, 11-27.) 


The parable of the Pounds preserved in Luke, which has much 
in common with the parable of the Talents in Matthew, likewise 
belongs, according to Luke’s account, to the last period of the life 
_ and teaching of Jesus. For it is found in the last section of his 
Gospel, beginning with xviii. 31, in which section, again pursuing 
the chronological order, he describes the issue of the life of Jesus. 
But according to Luke (chap. xix.) the parable of the Pounds was 
not spoken (like that of the Talents) in the Passion-week and in 
the course of the eschatological discourse, but on the journey 
through Jericho to Jerusalem to the Paschal feast, which was to 
issue in His death, more definitely before the departure of Jesus 
from Jericho,? where He lodged in the house of Zaccheeus the 
publican. After Zacchzus had joyfully received Jesus in his 
house (ver. 6), Jesus had said to Zaccheeus, in opposition to the 
general murmuring which His lodging with a publican had called 
forth among the people:* “ To-day is salvation come to this house, 
because he also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man came to 
seek and to save that which was lost” (vv. 9,10). And to this - 
saying, addressed to Zaccheeus, the parable is then joined in the 
following manner, ver. 11: "Axovédvtwy 8& aitadyv tadta mpocbels 
eiev mapaBorjv. Respecting the persons to whom the parable 
was spoken, nothing further is said than that they were those 
who had heard the saying to Zaccheus. For the pronoun avrov 
has no retrospective allusion to some persons more fully described 
before, nor is any necessary. It means simply those present at 


1 Mine, 2 Cf. ver. 28. 
* But no longer in presence of the whole multitude, as Meyer supposes, as though 


everything related in vv. 8-27 is to be regarded as transpiring on the threshold of 
Zaccheus’ house. 
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the conversation between Zaccheeus and Jesus, for whom that last 
saying of Jesus was just as much designed as for Zaccheeus him- 
self, since Jesus, although speaking “to Zaccheeus” (“ unto him ”), 
spoke at the same time in the third person to the bystanders 
about him (“because he also is Abraham’s son”). But what led 
Jesus to add to the declaration which they had heard, the fol- 
lowing parable, apparently of such different import, is clearly 
explained by the two infinitive clauses introduced by dva: dua To 
éyyvs elvas ‘Iepovoarnw adrov, kal Soxelv adtods btu mapayphua 
pérre 4 Bacirela Tod Ocod avadaivecOar, i.e. “because He was 
near Jerusalem, and they think that the kingdom of God will imme- 
diately appear.” The two infinitive clauses are closely con- 
nected, the first being merely the basis of the second. That He 
was near Jerusalem, became to the Lord the occasion of His 
uttering the following parable, inasmuch as in the minds of those 
present, with this circumstance there was linked the thought that 
the appearance of the kingdom of God was soon to be expected. 
And how they came to this association of ideas just then and in 
consequence of the declaration to Zacchzeus, is not hard to see. 
Let us transport ourselves vividly into the situation. Attended 
by dense crowds of people, Jesus, on entering Jericho, had heard 
with approval the Messianic name “Son of David,” with which 
_ the blind man addressed Him in the road, and had rewarded the 
faith of the man who so addressed Him with a miraculous cure,. 
upon which all the people burst into praise of God (xviii. 35-43), 
so that His entry into Jericho became a public event. Even in 
the murmur of dissatisfaction running through the crowd after 
His lodging in the house of Zaccheeus (xix. 7) it is still apparent 
how all eyes were turned to Him, and all hearts filled exclusively 
with interest in His person. To all this was now added the 
solemn saying of Jesus to Zaccheus, in which He designated Him- 
self the Son of man, the bearer of the salvation promised to the 
sons of Abraham. When, then, this Jesus, who not only received 
such homage as that of the blind man, but also spoke of Himself 
as He did to Zacchzus, after already entering Jericho amid the 
enthusiastic acclamations of the people, was about to go up to 
Jerusalem amid ever-increasing crowds of pilgrims, and was 
scarcely a day’s journey from its gates, how natural to excited 
hearts was the expectation that His arrival in Jerusalem, as it 
actually took place afterwards, and is at once related in ver, 28 ff, 
1 Zyapaivscbai, ‘come into visible manifestation.” 


GOEBEL. 25 
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will assume the shape of a public entry as the Messiah in the city 
of Zion, and that then from Jerusalem, the city of God, the visible 
establishment of the kingdom of God will immediately take place ! 
And here it becomes more clearly evident that they to whom 
Jesus spoke the parable were such as already believed in Him as 
the Messiah, and were not shaken in this faith by His lodging 
with Zaccheus, a view which very well agrees with the situation, 
because the only persons who besides the Twelve entered the 
house of the publican with Jesus, and thus became ear-witnesses 
of His conversation with Zaccheeus, were those who formed «His 
immediate surrounding and constant attendants on the journey 
to Jerusalem. But if the expectation in the minds of His attend- 
ants of the speedy appearance of God’s kingdom gave the Lord 
the occasion for narrating the following parable-—which leaves 
it uncertain whether the expectation was made known in express 


_ words or in some other way,—it is to be expected that the parable 


itself will oppose the error expressed in the mapayphya, and put 
in contrast with it what Christ’s disciples are really to expect 
concerning the future development of the kingdom of God. 
Newly introduced by an eézrev ody, the narrative itself then 
begins: “A man of noble birth journeyed into a far country, to 
receive for himself a kingdom, and (then) to return.” According to 
the analogy of the existing political circumstances of the Roman 
Empire, in which a number of small vassal states were found 
under the supreme sway of the Emperor, a man of noble birth 
is set forth, on whom a kingdom is to be conferred, But in 
order to receive this investiture it is necessary for him to under- 
take a journey into a distant land, where the seat of the supreme 
monarch is; and only after returning from this journey, which . 
implies a long absence, will he enter on the kingdom. Nothing 
is said of his being the king of the country by descent. This is 
obviously imported by expositors in prospect of the interpretation. 
The designation edyevys only assigns him a place in the order 
from which ruling princes usually proceeded, and in this sense 
merely paves the way for the statement respecting the purpose of 
his journey. Whether in this arrangement of the narrative, as 
most expositors maintain, there is a definite reminiscence of the 
similar journeys made to Rome by Herod I. and Archelaus, and 
in the subsequent hostile embassy sent after the nobleman (ver. 14) 
of the embass#y of the fifty Jews who followed Archelaus to 
Rome,—events the last of which only occurred three decennia 
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before, — or whether these traits were only freely shaped in 
analogy with the political circumstances of the age, cannot be 
decided, and is of no importance. For even if the former were 
the case, such a reminiscence of particular historical facts would 
be nothing more than an external point of support for a similar 
shaping of the figurative story. In no case should we be warranted 
in saying that Jesus here “ compared His Ascension to the journey 
of Herod to Rome,” and in reckoning this circumstance “ among 
the little observed features of the deep humility of the Son of 
man.” ! . 

But before his departure the future king did what is told in 
ver. 13: “ And he called his ten servants? and gave them ten 
mine,’ which means, as is evident from the further course of 
the narrative, that each of the ten servants received one mina. 
The question whether the ten were the whole of his servants,’ 
or not,’ is not to be raised, because the narrative says neither the 
one nor the other, but only that they were ¢en servants whom he 
called, therefore, of course, not a fragment taken at random, but a. 
united complete number, each one of whom received the like. 
mina and the like charge in reference to it: xal eimev mpos 
avtovs paypateicacbe, ev &° epyopar, ie, “ Trade ye, whilst 
I come.” The latter clause (év @ épy.) in its condensed mode of 
expression only really becomes intelligible when we consider the 
pregnant force lying in the épyouar here, uttered as it is by the 
nobleman on the eve of a journey having no other aim and 
meaning than this, to initiate his coming as king. Only by 
keeping this position of things given in the context in view, 
according to which the épyouar as an idea of purpose includes 
under it, in fact, the whole journey, can we stop at the simple 
literal translation “whilst I come,’ without foisting on the 
Zpyowat the impossible meaning “to be on the journey,’® or 
supposing a scarcely conceivable brachylogy, by which the end of 
the period of absence is put for the whole,’ or, finally, making of 
the clause é 6 épy. an artificial relative clause, meaning: 
“during which (your carrying on trade) I come.”* Moreover, 
nothing is gained by this inversion of the relation of the two 


1 So eg. van Oosterzee. ' 
2 Yxa SodAous tavrov Without article, properly therefore ‘‘ten servants of himself.” 
3 Stier. *- yon Hofmann. 

5 Decidedly attested in place of tas Zpyzomes (Rec.). ; 

6 Stier, van Oosterzee, et al. 7 von Hofmann. 5 Meyer. 
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clauses, because the difficulty, namely, the identifying of the 
final return (and therefore of a mere point of time) with the 
entire space during which trade is to be carried on, still remains. 
It has certainly been thought that this distribution of mine to 
the servants in order to their trading with them, is in ill accord 
with the political position assigned to the nobleman in ver. 12. 
But we can only be surprised at the nobleman distributing 
money, instead of arms, to his servants by overlooking, that 
hitherto he was only their master, not their commander-in-chief. 
And his giving them so small a sum as one mina each’ is only 
unintelligible, when we transfer the idea of the talents from the 
parable of the Talents,? as if the subject here were the manage- 
ment of the property which the nobleman leaves behind. But of 
this nothing at all is said. The motive for delivering the money 
to the servants, with the charge to trade with it, does not seem 
here to be the need of appointing managers to the nobleman’s 
property during his absence, but is simply a device of political 
wisdom on the part of the future king. His only purpose is by 
this small sum given to his servants, and this insignificant task 
allotted to them, all the more plainly to test their fidelity, 
and thus ascertain their fitness for employment in his future 
kingdom. 

But from the servants standing at the nobleman’s service 
before he receives his kingdom the narrative now turns to his 
fellow-citizens, the citizens, therefore, of the same city of which 
he himself hitherto was a citizen, in order to state what attitude 
they assumed to him, ver. 14: “ But his fellow-citizens hated him, 
and sent an embassy after him, saying, We will not that this® man 
rule over us.’ Therefore it is only hate to his person which 
moves them to opposition against his kingship. And so great 
is their hate against the designated king, that they do not — 
scruple to follow him even to the throne of the suzerain with 
their opposition, and before this supreme court assert their 
defiant self-will in impotent protest: We will not that he rule 
over us, 

We next find ourselves transported forthwith to the period 
after the nobleman’s return in regal majesty and power. What 
there may have been to say respecting the trading of the servants 

1 An Attic mina according to different calculations from £3 to £8, 15s, Cf. on 
Matt. xviii. 24, 
? Matt. xxv. 14, 3 retro, Bengel : istum, fastidiose loquuntur. — 
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with the money during his absence is here passed over in silence, 
because it will find expression in the account to be rendered by 
the servants of the ‘execution of the charge they received. 
Hence, in-ver. 15, it is said-at once: “And it came to pass, when 
he had returned, having received the kingdom, that he commanded 
these servants to whom he gave the money to be called to him that 
he might learn:” ris ti Sserpaypatedoato, i, resolving the 
compressed construction which fuses two interrogative sentences 
predicated of one subject into one :? “ who had gained anything, and 
what he had gained.” Such is the usual rendering of dverpay- 
patevoato. For since the verb mpaypatevecOat, which already 
had in ver. 13 the special sense of “to carry on trade,” here 
recurs, only strengthened by dvd in the sense of zeal achieving its 
end and joined with an object-accusative, the signification “ to 
gain by trade,’ which is in keeping with the circumstances of 
the case, must be maintained, in opposition to the diluted 
rendering of Meyer: “what any one had undertaken.” The ten 
servants then come one after another, ver. 16: “And the first 
came, saying, Lord, thy mina hath gained ten mune more.” It is 
expressly said rpoceipydcato. The meaning therefore is not: 
The one mina has become ten in all, but: The one mina has 
gained ten other mine in addition.’ The servant makes, not 
himself, but his master’s mina, the subject of this mpocepydfeaOau. 
Only of the mina does he boast, that it has proved fruitful in 
_trade in so high a degree, his own labour—the means of this 
result—only seeming to him the fidelity due, of which he cannot 
boast.© But it is just this fidelity for which his master now 
bestows praise and reward on him in rich measure. First 
the praise, ver. 17: “And he said to him: Edye® dyadé 
Sobre, tc. Well done, thou good servant.” And then the reward: 
* Because thou hast become’ faithful in a very little, have thou 
authority over ten cities.”*® The same number, therefore, 
that describes the amount of the gain made by him, describes 
also the amount of the reward allotted to him. Because the 
amount of the gain here, where every servant had received the 


1 Matt. xxv. 16-18. 2 Winer, Gram. p. 784, 

3 According to another reading : xpoonpy douro. * Cf. on ver. 24. 

5 Cf. xvii. 10 and on Matt. xxv. 20. 

6 The Recepta has the less well-attested «3, after Matt. xxv. 21. 

7 tyévov, any one only becomes and is faithful in the degree in which he practises 
fidelity. 


ta 
8 Iots ouciay txwy tmdvw dine ToAswy, 
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same,’ expresses the degree of fidelity shown, the amount of the 
gain becomes the standard for measuring the reward. But 
Sabstentially the reward consists in this, that to the servant who 
has shown fidelity in the little, power is given over the great, 
namely, over a district in his lord’s kingdom embracing just 
as many cities as he gained mine. We see here that the 
province of the kingdom which the nobleman received extends 
far beyond the bounds of the city of which he himself was a 
citizen, and whose citizens had opposed his kingship. 

Upon the first servant follows the second, boasting with the 
same humble joy of the produce of the mina entrusted to him, 
only that here the gain is less by half, ver. 18: “ And the second 
came, saying, Lord, thy mina hath gained” five mine.” And so 
he receives the like answer from the master, but with the 
difference that the number of the cities over which he is set is 
reduced to the number of the mine he had gained, ver. 19: 
“And he said to this one also:” kal od émavw yivov révte 
morewr, 1.6. “ Be® thow also* over five cities.” The circumstance 
that the apostrophe : “ Well done, good servant,” does not expressly 
recur in the case of the second servant, does not denote a with- 
holding of this praise.° The apostrophe is understood as matter of 
course, just as much as the clause justifying the reward : “ because 
thou wast faithful in the least.” If in Matt. xxv. 21 the entire 
address of the master is repeated to the letter, this circumstantiality 
has its special reason there, the aim being to signalize the equality 
of the praise and reward in both cases,—a reason obviously absent 
here, where, alongside the general resemblance of the praise and 
reward sufficiently expressed in the repeated kai (kal TovTw... 
kai od), the special stress lies on the distinction shown in the 
different amount of the reward allotted,—there, power over ten, 
here, only over five cities. From the example of these two 
servants we must then gather how the king dealt with the rest 
of the servants, so far as they had obeyed the charge given them. 
According to the degree of the fidelity shown by each one, as 
displayed in the amount of gain secured, he assigned to them a 
position of more or less comprehensive authority in his kingdom. 

1 Jt is different in Matt. xxv. 15, 2 teroinoey, cf. on Matt. xxv. 16. 

3[The yivov is of course imperfectly represented by “be.” The author says 
“come,” explaining it by ‘‘ be set.” ] 
» *Not ‘‘and thou,” with van Oosterzee, because the xa) od plainly corresponds to 
the xa} rodcw immediately preceding. 

5So e.g. Stier, van Oosterzee. 
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But all the ten did not obey the charge of their master as good 
servants. One is still to be spoken of, who is opposed as “ the 
other” to the entire class of good servants represented by the first 
two.’ Of him it is said in vv. 20, 21: “ And the other came, saying, 
Lord, behold, here thy mina, which I kept laid up in a handkerchief : 
for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man (avOpwros 
avornpos): thow takest up what thou layedst not down, and reapest 
what thow didst not sow.” It is exactly the same logic as in the 
attempted justification on the part of the third servant in 
Matthew (xxv. 24, 25), only in the reverse order of thought. 
For whereas there the hardness of the householder is the starting- 
point, from which the fear of the servant is derived, and from 
this again the idle keeping of the money, upon which followed, in 
conclusion, the return of his property to the lord with the words: 
“Lo, thou hast thine own;” here, the corresponding “ Behold 
thy mina” stands first, joined with the confession that he has 
merely kept the mina in a handkerchief, and this conduct is then 
traced back to the fear he had of the master, and this fear again 
to the harshness in virtue of which he made others work and 
appropriated the produce of the work. These differences of 
language make no difference of meaning. For when here the 
keeping of the mina in a handkerchief appears in place of the 
burying of the talent, it is clear that the former course has the 
same meaning and end. as the latter, only that with so much 
smaller a sum it is the more natural course. And when here in 
characterizing the harshness of the master the ovvdywv, 60ev ov 
dueoxdpmicas forming the second clause in Matthew (ver. 24) 
is omitted, and instead aipeis, 6 ov« éOnxas as the first clause 
precedes the Oepifes 6 od« éorrevpas, the fault found with the 
reaping without having sown, common to the two passages, 
guarantees the sameness of the meaning. On the other hand, 
this essential sameness of meaning in the language of the idle 
servant makes the very considerable difference in the wording 
of the two parables all the more singular, and this must not be 
left out of sight in defining the relation of the two parables to 
each other. 

On the other hand, in the refutation given to the servant's 
attempted justification, the two parables coincide even in the 
wording, although not entirely; for it is said, vv. 22, 23: “ He 


SPIE: Yeepos is the reading (Lachmann, Tischendorf), not with the Recepta simply 
. tespos (Meyer). 
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saith unto him, Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee (this 
‘announcement is wanting in Matthew), thow wicked servant ! 
Thou knewest (not: knewest thou ?)’ that I am an austere man, 
taking up what I laid not down, and reaping what I did not sow. 
And wherefore, then, gavest thou not my money to an exchanger’s 
table? etc., and I (in keeping with my supposed character)* at my 
coming should then (in the case put by the preceding question, to 
which the av before émpaéa alludes)’ have cwacted it with interest 2” 
The latter strong expression, émpafa = exegissem, corresponds to 
the presupposed austerity of the master. Therefore, from the 
servant's own mouth, as is here expressly remarked, the king 
takes the refutation of the attempted justification, just like the 
householder in Matthew, reminding him that the view of his 
master’s character expressed by him should rightly have led him 
to a quite different course from the one he took. For if he pro- 
fessed to know that the master who gave him the mina only 
cared about deriving profit from the labour of others, how could 
he keep his money lying dead and useless? And if he were 
unwilling to work for the owner’s benefit, why did he not give it 
to a money-changer’s table, where it would have been readily 
used by others, so that the owner might have exacted from them 
the interest for which he was supposed mainly to care? Hence 
the circumstance, that he at least preserved his master’s money 
and returned it intact, can by no means excuse, far less justify, 
him, but must be reckoned an aggravation of his fault. And 
instead of assigning him a place in the administration of the 
kingdom because of his preserving the mina, as he seems to 
expect, the king takes from him even the mina that had been 
entrusted to him, and terminates his relation of service, ver. 24: 
“ And to the bystanders (surrounding him as his royal retinue) he 
said, Take from him the mina, and give it to him that hath the ten 
mine,’ namely, the ten gained in addition to the one (ver. 16), 
therefore different from the corresponding passage in the parable 
of the Talents,° where, in the number ten, the amount gained was 
combined with the amount received (5 + 5). Apart from this. 
unimportant difference, there is exactly the same twofold com- 

1 Cf. on Matt. xxv. 26. 

? xa u& ri; observe the instant entrance of the question with xa/, expressing the 
stringency of the inference. 


* The article before rpaasZav (Recepta) is to be expunged, according to the best 
authorities. 


* Cf. on Matt. xxv. 27, 5 Of. Winer, Gram. p. 378. 6 Matt. xxv. 28. 
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mand as in Matthew. Its strange element lies in its second 
part, according to which, the money taken from the idle servant 
is to be added to him who already has the largest sum. And 
this strange regulation is then justified by an appeal to the same 
general rule, only with the difference, that the alleging of the 
rule, which took place in Matthew with a simple “ for,” is here 
specially introduced by an objection of surprise on the part of 
the bystanders to whom the previous command was. given, 
ver. 25: “ And they said to him, Lord, he hath ten mine.” This 
objection is met by the appeal to the rule as the king’s reply 
with Aéyo duty, which here renders superfluous an express notice 
of the king beginning to speak again, and therefore takes the place 
of an eizev 6€ avrois, ver. 26: “I say unto you, To every one that 
hath shall be given ; but from him that hath not, even what he hath 
shall be taken away.”* »Nothing is said here of any further 
punishment of the servant. Enough that he has no part in the 
kingdom of the lord, and, after the taking away even of the mina 
entrusted to him, has nothing more in common with it. 

But the king has not merely to call his servants to account, 
but also to hold judgment upon those who, although his fellow- 
citizens, have set themselves from hatred in opposition to him. 
Hence, in ver. 27, the language of the king turns with wAjv 
(verumtamen) from his servants to these his enemies, in order 
to say what is to be done with them. As his fellow-citizens they 
would have been called to enjoy the blessings of his kingdom in 
the first rank. But they who were his fellow-citizens became 
his foes, and as such.only he now knows and names them, saying 
expressly why he has no other name for them: wAyv Tovds 
éyOpovs you TovTous Tods py Oedjcavtds we Bacidedoar én’ 
avtovs. The reading éxelvouvs, which the Recepta has on the 
authority of several MSS., for todrovs is plainly a correction, 
routous seeming less suitable to absent persons who had to be 
summoned. But tovrovs here does not point to persons present, 
in which case the pronoun would have retained its usual position 
before the. substantive, but it serves, just as in ver. 15,’ to pave 
the way for the more precise definition which follows, as there in 
a relative sentence, so here in a participial sentence: tods pi 
Oerncavtds pe Bactredoas ém’ avtods.’ But tovtovs ought not 


1 Respecting the meaning and application of this maxim, cf. on Matt. xxv. 29. 
2 gods JovAous rovrous, ols EwKsy Td axpyupioy, 
3 Observe the verbal resumption from ver. 14: ob diaousy rodroy Bacirsioas tp’ nuas, 
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on this account to be grammatically separated from the substan- 
tive éyOpovs and joined with the following participle,’ which is 
forbidden by the quite analogous parallel of ver. 15. As the 
householder there ordered these his servants to whom he gave 
the money to be brought before him, so here: “ But these my 
enemies, who would not that I should rule over them, bring hither !” 
And their doom, which he joins with the command to bring 
them, runs just as briefly as severely: “and slay them before me.” 
Instead, therefore, of being permitted to enjoy the kingdom of 
him, to whom as fellow-citizens they were so nearly related, they 
have to expect no other fate than that of rebels, when the king, 
to whom they have impotently opposed themselves, comes upon 
them with his royal power, and calls them before his tribunal. 
They will be brought, dragged, so to speak, in chains before the 
tribunal of the royal conqueror, to receive in his presence ” the 
just punishment of their treason in its full severity. The strong 
expression “slay” in the mouth of the royal judge, affirms that 
he will show such rebels no weak clemency, but will inflict the 
penalty of a violent death due to them without mercy. 

In what sense, then, does a narrative of such import contradict 
the expectation of a speedy appearance of the kingdom of God, 
by which, according to ver. 11, it was occasioned? The narra- 
tive itself spoke of the setting up of a kingly rule, which, 
however, was preceded by a journey into a far country, and a 
consequent prolonged absence of the future king, during which 
the fidelity of his servants is to be proved on the one hand, and 
the hate of his fellow-servants will be revealed on the other. 
We may here then assume as undoubted, that by this journey of 
the nobleman Jesus means to represent His own approaching 
departure from the world, and by his return His own coming 
again in royal power and glory ; and further, that by the noble- 
man’s servants left behind He would have His own disciples 
understood, and by his fellow-citizens His own fellow-countrymen, 
the citizens of Israel. And in this case an answer is given to 
the inquiry as to the relation of the parable to the expectation of 
a speedy appearance of God’s kingdom, and the purpose of the 
whole parable is made clear. By the parable Jesus teaches His 
disciples and followers, who had yielded to this false expectation, 
that, instead of a speedy setting wp of His Messianic kingdom, His 

1 So von Hofmann. 
* tumpoobty wov, therefore on the spot, without further delay. 
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departure from the world is at hand, and consequently a long period 
of absence on His part, during which His disciples have to prove 
ther fidelity to Him, while His foes will show the inveteracy of their 
hatred against Him, so that the hour of the actual erection of His 
kingdom, which will only dawn with His second advent, will be to 
the former an hour of reckoning, and to the latter an hour of doom. 
‘Thus the first part (vv. 12-14) characterizes the impending 
intermediate period, when the Lord will be absent, as a time of 
test for the fidelity of His disciples and of revelation for the 
hatred of His enemies, whereupon the second part (vv. 15-27) 
shows the significance thus given to the hour of the actual 
erection of the kingdom for the one and for the other. 

There scarcely needs any special allusion to the fact, that in 
this way the pervading twofold reference of the parable on one’ 
side to the disciples, and on the other to Christ’s enemies, com- 
bines into a united whole. The view which regards the parables 
as an artificial welding together of two dissimilar parts not 
originally connected,’ can only be explained by the undue influ- 
ence which the critical interest has been allowed to exert on the 
exegesis in defining the relation of this parable to the similar one 
in Matthew. Certainly the question may be raised: If Jesus 
has to do here primarily with His disciples and followers, who 
believe in His Messiahship, and cherish the hope of a speedy 
establishing of the Messiah’s kingdom, what led Him to give 
His parable a twofold reference, and with the primary teaching 
respecting the test-time impending for His disciples and hearers 
before His kingdom is established, to join the other teaching 
respecting the attitude His fellow-countrymen will assume to 
Him and His kingship? But the answer to this question also 
is given in what was ascertained (ver. 11) respecting the precise 
nature of the erroneous expectation which the parable was meant 
to oppose. The expectation of the speedy appearance of God’s 
kingdom attached itself to the circumstance that Jesus was 
already near Jerusalem. From this it is clear that the opinion 
assumed this definite shape, that when Jesus has entered Jeru- 
salem, as He did Jericho before, from this metropolis of the 
theocracy He will speedily erect His Messianic kingdom, the 
present theocracy of Israel, and the present race of the theocratic 


1 Unger, Strauss, Bleek, Meyer. 
2 For the context contains no hint that secret enemies of Jesus were also present, 
as é.g. van Oosterzee supposes. 
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people will therefore supply Him with the ground on which to 
erect the kingdom and will constitute its centre. To show them, 
therefore, how very far wrong they were in this special form of 
the expectation, from which they cannot yet free themselves, and 
which had just now forced itself on them afresh under the im- 
pressions of the moment, Jesus takes pains to ‘characterize the 
intervening period, which was to test their fidelity, under the 
other aspect, namely, that it will reveal the implacable hate of 
His fellow-countrymen against Him, and their obstinate opposi- 
tion to His kingship, from which it then follows naturally that 
this twofold reference recurs in the second part of the parable, 
in the picture of the Parousia. 

It will not be difficult now to interpret the course of the 
narrative in detail, by making use of what has been already 
ascertained, in expounding the parable of the Talents, respecting 
the meaning of the portions common to the two parables. First 
of all, the antithesis must not be overlooked between the journey 
els ydpav paxpav (ver. 12) and the Sia 1d éyyds elvas 
‘Tepovoadnp (ver. 11), which plainly is no accidental contrast. 
As the nobleman selected for the throne was obliged, before 
entering on his rule, to journey into a far country, to receive at 
the seat of power the investiture with the kingdom designed for 
him, and then return thence as king, so must Jesus, instead of 
nothing more than His entrance into Jerusalem, now close at 
hand, being necessary to the erection of His kingdom, first go afar 
to Him who can alone confer the crown of the Messianic king- 
dom, %.¢e. away from this world into the distance of the heaven 
that is God’s throne, in order then to return to set up the 
Messianic kingdom, when that kingdom has been conferred upon 
Him by God. To the receiving of the kingdom, then, in this 
connection corresponds not so much the glorification accruing to 
the person of Jesus on His going away to God, “the installation 
of Christ in His heavenly dominion,”* as rather the authority 
God will confer on Him on His second coming from: heaven in 
kingly power and glory to establish the Messianic kingdom of 
the future. Further, as relates to the designation edyevns, so far 
as one keeps to the original sense of the parable apart from 
application, it is not to be expressly included in the comparison, 
as though Jesus had meant by it to allude “in figurative fashion ” 
to His heavenly origin as God’s Son, or to His earthly descent 


1 Olshausen, 
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from royal blood as David’s Son, and so emphasize His hereditary 
right to the throne of God’s kingdom, because in the narrative 
this designation, neither figuratively nor unfiguratively, makes the 
man to whom it is applied a prince inheriting the throne by 
birth, but simply by a graphic use of familiar political relations 
makes him a magnate destined to receive a kingdom from his 
‘suzerain in the way of investiture. 

From that retirement of their Lord arises for the disciples of 
Jesus, as for the servants of the nobleman, an intermediate period, 
during which they will be without His visible presence, and 
must wait for His coming. But the period is not given them for 
idle waiting. It is of the most critical importance for themselves, 
because it is appointed them as a test-time, on the use of which 
their own participation in the kingdom of Christ and their 
position in it will depend. As the nobleman on his departure 
delivered to ten servants one mina each, commanding them, 
whilst he is initiating his coming as king, to trade with these 
ming, precisely that in dealing with so slight a sum the fidelity 
of each one, and his fitness for the royal service, may be seen; 
so will Jesus, for the intermediate period up to His second 
advent, hand over to the body of His disciples? an apparently 
inconsiderable gift, and appoint them the duty of working with 
it for their Lord, while He is far away. This, indeed, will be 
but an insignificant task for those who had dreamt already of an 
instantaneous appearing of God’s kingdom, but precisely in it 
they will prove their fidelity to Jesus, and by the degree of their 
fidelity in the little, Jesus will learn the degree of their capacity 
for the position in God’s future kingdom destined forthem. The 
nature of the gift Jesus gives His disciples for the intermediate 
period up to the second advent has been already ascertained in 
the exposition of Matt. xxv. 14, 15. It is simply His word 
that He delivers to them, that they may preach and extend it in 
the world. But in the representation of Luke’s parable it is 
placed under another point of view in several respects. What 
was emphasized in Matthew,’ namely, that with His word Jesus 
delivered to the disciples what had been His own possession, the 
means and instrument of His own working in the world, is here 
left out of sight, because here the attention is solely directed to 


1 Stier, Lisco, van Oosterzee. 
?This idea of unity lies in the number ten. 
3 «« He delivered to them his goods.” 
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the circumstance, that it is a slight, insignificant gift which Jesus 
commits with the word to His disciples——slight and insignificant - 
in relation to the premature expectations of the disciples, confer- 
ring no power and reputation in the world, but just for this 
reason designed and adapted to be a touchstone of fidelity to 
those to whom it is committed. It is also now explained why 
the value of the gift is only in Luke represented by a mina, 
whereas in Matthew, where it appeared as the property of the 
_ departing one, it was expressed in talents. And when finally, in 
Matthew, a different number of talents was assigned to the 
individual servants according to their ability, while here every 
one receives only one mina, here again it is left out of sight 
(what was emphasized there by the assigning of different sums), 
that so much of the treasures of saving truth wrapped up in the 
word is entrusted to each disciple to preach as corresponds to 
his ability. Here, on the other hand, it is pointed out, that it is 
one and the same word with the preaching of which all disciples 
are entrusted. 

But the same intermediate period that will test the fidelity of 
the disciples of Jesus, will, on the other hand, reveal the inveteracy 
of the hate marking the true attitude of His Israelitish fellow- 
countrymen to Him. That “His citizens” (ver. 14) are the 
Israelitish countrymen of Jesus, and the “ city ” therefore to which 
they belong the Israelitish theocracy, is beyond doubt in the 
present context, and, moreover, is certified by the analogous 
representation of the Israelitish theocracy in two other parables.’ 
Accordingly, ver. 14 is to be interpreted thus: As the fellow- 
citizens of the nobleman were so full of hate to him as them- 
selves to send an embassy of protest after him to the seat of 
supreme authority, and therefore ventured even to assert their 
self-will against the supreme will that destined the kingdom for 
him (od Oédopev todTov Baciredoa ef Huds); so Jesus here 
foresees and foretells that His Israelitish countrymen will persist 
in their hatred against Him even after He has gone away to God, 
and inspired by this hatred will oppose their will to the supreme 
will of God, who received Jesus to Himself in heaven to confer 
on Him the crown of the Messianic kingdom. Therefore ver. 14 
does not merely contain a general characterization of the hostility 
of Israel to Christ's person and kingdom, which is all that is 
usually understood in the interpretation, in which case it would 

1 Cf. on Matt. xxii, 7; Luke xiy. 21. 
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be left quite unexplained why, in order figuratively to represent 
such a general relation, a feature so specific as the despatch of an 
embassy of protest to the seat of power is borrowed from the 
political circumstances of the age. But as such an embassy 
denotes in the political sphere an assertion on the part of the 
protesters of their own will against the intentions prevailing at 
the seat of power, so it is predicted that, despite the fact (attested 
in historical fulfilment by the outpouring of the Spirit and the 
apostolic preaching) that Jesus is exalted to God to receive the 
crown of the Messianic kingdom, His fellow-countrymen will not 
desist from their hostility against Him, and will not scruple to 
direct their resistance against God’s supreme will. Thus their 
resistance will follow the Lord into heaven to God’s throne, as 
the protest of the fellow-citizens followed the nobleman into the 
far country to the throne of the suzerain, certainly in the character 
of a protest as impotent as it is obstinate. 

But if this is the character of the intermediate period which 
must precede the appearance of Christ’s kingdom, it follows that 
the hour of the setting up of that kingdom will be one of reckon- 
ing for His disciples and of judgment for His enemies. For as 
the king in the parable, when he returned in the possession of 
regal power and dignity, summoned the servants to whom he had 
given the money, in order to learn what each one had gained by 
trading (ver. 15) ; so Christ in the hour of His kingly return will 
call to account His servants to whom He entrusted His word, 
that it may be known what gain each one has made for his Lord 
by the lowly ministry of the tak So far, then, as the following 
transaction with the faithful servants resembles that in Matthew’s 
parable (xxv. 20 ff), the latter is to be consulted in interpreting 
the present parable. But the more similar the account of the 
first two servants in the two parables, the more strange appears 
the very important difference in the teaching given here from the 
teaching there. For whereas in Matthew the emphasis of the 
teaching lay on this, that at Christ’s second coming, along with 
very different results of labour in this life, the praise and reward 
will remain the same to individual disciples, so far, that is, as the 
difference in the results simply arose from the different endow- 
ment of the individuals, and corresponds to it; so the teaching of 
the present parable tends in precisely an opposite direction, 
namely, to the effect that a different amount of gain secured for 
the Lord’s cause in this life will be the standard for assigning an 
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equally different reward, so far, that is, as the difference in the 
service has its cause in a different degree of diligence and fidelity. 
As the king made the first servant, who was able to show a gain 
of ten mine, a commander over ten cities of his kingdom, and 
the second servant, who had gained five mine, over five only, 
and so with the rest; so in the hour of His second advent Christ 
will assign to His faithful disciples a position of joint authority 
in His kingdom, but in very different degrees, according to the 
amount of gain they have secured for the Lord’s cause in this 
life by different degrees of fidelity. For the degree of capacity 
for the new sphere of activity opening to them in God’s future 
kingdom, as sharers in Christ’s dominion, is shown simply in 
the faithful diligence displayed in the lowly ministry of the 
word (év éaxylor@, ver. 17). But whilst the teaching of Luke’s 
parable tends in quite a different direction from that of the 
corresponding section in Matthew’s parable, it is clear, on the 
other hand, that the former by no means contradicts the latter, 
but merely supplements it on the opposite side; so that the two 
taken together give a complete picture of the rewards in God’s 
kingdom of the future. The teaching of the parable in Matthew 
is: The reason of different degrees of reward in that kingdom is 
not the different amount of success in this life, depending mostly, 
so far as can be seen outwardly, on a difference of endowment ; 
- on the contrary, the slightly gifted, so far as they have borne fruit 
corresponding to their endowments, will have the same praise 
from the Lord, and bear off the same reward, as the richly gifted 
for their great success.|_ The teaching of the parable in Luke is: 
A different degree of reward in God’s future kingdom will result 
from the different measure of fidelity with which individuals. 
served their Lord in this life, and from the consequent difference 
in the success achieved in relation to the endowments received, 
and in so far from the different value of the success in itself, the 
value of which is determined in the Lord’s sight simply by this 
relation. 

On the other hand, the two parables substantially coincide in 
the transaction which took place in Matthew between the house- 
holder and the third servant of the three set forth as examples, 
and in Luke between the king and the servant singled out from 


1 Cf. also the interpretation of the Labourers in the Vineyard, Matt. xx. 1 ff, 
and especially on ver. 16 : ‘‘The last shall be first, and the first last.” 
? In the parable, ten to one in the one, five to one in the other. 
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the ten as “the other,” and opposed to the faithful ones. The 
exposition of the wording of the parable has shown that the 
attempted justification. of the idle servant preserves exactly the 
same line of thought as in Matthew’s parable, only in reverse 
order, and that the master’s reply is of exactly the same import 
as there. Consequently the attempted justification here (vv. 20, 
21), as there, characterizes the selfish standpoint of an indolent 
disciple, who shuns all labour in the service of Christ, because he 
regards it as hardness on the Lord’s part, and fears that the Lord 
will reap the benefit of the life’s work of His disciples, and who 
yet thinks himself justified in such inactivity, provided he keeps 
_ the word to himself, and is able to restore it intact to His hands 
_ from whom he received it.. It is self-evident that the preserving 
the mina in the handkerchief (e@yov drroxetuévnv év covdapie) 
here signifies nothing more than the hiding in the earth in 
Matthew (éxpuira év 7H yf), only that in the latter description 
the diligent hiding of the word from the world, in which its 
destiny is to work, is still more strongly apparent, whilst the 
former simply presents the indolent disciple as one who keeps 
the word to himself without publishing it." And again, just as 
in Matthew, in the master’s answer to the servant (vv. 22, 23), 
the notion that any one is justified in inactivity is dissipated by 
the admonition, that he to whom the Lord’s claim on the labour 
of His disciples seems a hardship, and who refuses such self- 
denying labour as the Lord demands, is bound to retire from the 
ministry of the word, and leave it to those who are ready to use 
it and secure the fruit the Lord desires. By this course he would 
do less injury to the cause of Christ than by continuing to pass 
for an advocate of Christ’s word, and yet by his inactivity letting 
it lie dead and useless. 

Finally, in ver. 24, the polonttda befalling such inactivity at 
the Parousia is figuratively represented just as in Matthew. 
Instead of such indolent preservation of his gifts being reckoned 
a merit in a disciple, and a new position being assigned him on 
that ground in God’s future kingdom, even that which was com- 
mitted to him will be taken away, every bond between him and 
the Lord being thus severed. And what is taken from the 
indolent will be added to the most faithful, inasmuch as the fruit 


1 Lange, e.g., sees in the mention of the handkerchief (Schweisstuch, perspiration- 
cloth), “which, of course, he does not use in these circumstances,” a quite special 
indication of laziness, 
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of their faithful toil will be accounted to them of higher value in 
the same degree in which the imaginary merit of the indolent 
turns to shame and their glory is scattered. To the most faithful, 
we say here, not to the faithful simply, as in interpreting 
Matihew’s parable. For the feature that the one mina is added 
to him who attained the highest gain of ten mina, has here a 
farther-reaching significance than the corresponding feature in 
Matthew, inasmuch as here the highest degree of fidelity is 
expressed in the highest gain, the special value of this service 
being enhanced by the dark foil of the worthlessness of the 
imaginary service of the indolent. For a detailed interpretation 
of the master’s language in the parable, both of his refutation 
of the servant and of the judgment he pronounces on him, 
inclusive of the appeal to the maxim: “He that hath, to him 
shall be given,” etc., the exposition of Matt. xxv. 26-30 may be 
consulted. There it has been already shown that when Luke, 
unlike Matthew, says nothing of a formal expulsion of the idle 
servant, this leads to no essential difference of meaning, because 
what Luke says of the punishment of the servant already implies 
that he has no share in the kingdom of his lord, and therefore 
that he who is like him will have no share in the kingdom of 
Christ. 

_ And if the hour of Christ’s second advent will be an hour of ~ 
reckoning even for His disciples, how much more will it be an » 
hour of judgment for His enemies! The citizens of Israel, who 
hated Jesus, although He lived and worked among them as His 
countrymen, and who were impelled by their hatred for Him to 
resistance against the counsel and will of the most high God— 
what can they be to the Messiah returning from heaven but 
enemies, and what other fate can the erection of the Messiah’s 
kingdom bring them than that of rebels, on whom a victorious 
king takes righteous vengeance? For this reason, as the king 
in the parable, on his return from the far country, only knows 
those who were his fellow-citizens as his enemies, and causes 
them to be brought before him, that the extreme penalty due to 
treason may be inflicted on the spot without mercy, so will 
Christ do on His coming to those who, from being His fellow- 
countrymen, have become His foes. Although members of the 
chosen nation, to which Christ Himself belonged, who as such 
_ would have been called in the first rank to enjoy the blessings 
of the Messianic kingdom, the manifested Messiah at the setting 
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up of His kingdom will call them before His tribunal as His foes, 
and forthwith inflict on them the punishment due to hardened 
rebels against His divinely - ordained eternal kingship,— the 
punishment of condemnation to the eternal death, of whose pain 
and terrors even the slaying of the rebels in the parable is but a 
feeble image. When it is said that such an image is unlike the 
mind of Jesus,’ this is simply an & priori assertion easily refuted 
by the numerous passages in which Jesus speaks of the punish- 
ment of damnation with no less menacing solemnity, and no less 
terrible images. That nothing can be meant by the extreme 
penalty inflicted on the rebels in the parable but the condemna- 
tion to eternal death, which Christ will inflict on His foes in the 
judgment of the Parousia, and therefore that this passage refers 
exclusively to the last judgment on the foes of Christ and His 
kingdom at His second coming, and not, like other prophetic 
words of Jesus in other passages, to the historical event of the 
destruction of Jerusalem falling in the intermediate period between 
His going away and His return,’ ought not to have been called 
in question, considering the clearness and distinctness with which 
the parable distinguishes the period of the second advent as one 
of reckoning and judgment from the intermediate period preceding 
it as the time of the Lord’s absence in the heavenly world, 
designed to leave scope to His friends and foes to manifest their 
love and hate. 


In conclusion let us briefly sum up what has been ascertained 
in the exposition respecting the relation of this parable to 
Matthew’s parable of the Talents. First, both have this in 
common, that they represent the departure of Jesus from the 
world as the going on a journey, and His second advent as a 
return froma journey. But within this common element appears 
at once the most general distinction, that Luke’s parable draws 
the material of its figurative representation from the circum- 
stances of public political life; Matthew’s parable, on the other 
hand, from those of private life. Whereas in Luke the lord is a 
magnate going a long journey to receive a kingdom from the 
suzerain, and then to return as king, in Matthew it is simply a. 
householder undertaking a private journey, whose purpose is not 
more precisely defined, and returning only after a long period. 

1 Unger et al. 2 Godet, van Oosterzee. 
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Hence arises another difference, that Luke’s parable is able to set 
over against the lord going to receive a crown a twofold category 
of persons left behind, without injuring the internal unity and 
harmonious coherence of the narrative,—namely, on one hand, 
those who, already in his personal service, hope to be allowed to 
serve him in his future kingdom; and on the other, such as are 
hostile to him and his rule,—whilst in Matthew’s parable, of 
course, only the servants of the household stand over against the 
householder as those left behind. And so all that Luke’s parable 
says of the enemies of the lord, and therefore all that it predicts 
respecting the enmity of the countrymen of Jesus against Him 
and His kingdom, and respecting the doom that the Parousia will 
bring to them, is wanting in Matthew. 

On the other hand, the two parables seem all the more nearly 
to coincide in what they say of the duty assigned to the servants 
by their departing masters, and of the reward or punishment 
allotted to the servants on the master’s return, according to the 
fidelity or unfaithfulness shown. In both parables it is a sum 
of money which the master delivers to the servants to employ in 
trade during the time of his absence, and then in both parables 
it is related how the master richly rewarded two faithful servants 
who had traded and made profit with the money received, setting 
them over the great, because they had been faithful in the little ; 
and how, on the other hand, he convicted of guilt an unfaithful 
servant, who had left the money unused, and punished him by 
taking away what he had received. Thus far reaches the common 
portion in the two parables in the proceedings between master 
and servants, and within this common portion the interpretation 
of the two parables must be the same. Only by unduly pressing 
words can we find distinctions hidden in these quite similar 
features, necessitating different interpretations, and so arrive at 
such a conclusion as Lange: “The former parable (Luke’s) 
throughout describes the external, social, official side of “the 
Christian calling, the latter the inner, individual side.” But, on 
the other hand again, even within this common portion, acknow- 
ledged as such and interpreted alike, appear very important 
distinctions. First, it is strange that in Matthew’s parable, in 
the handing over of the money, talents are mentioned, and there- 
fore very considerable sums, but in Luke mine only ; whereas 
in the giving of the reward, conversely in Matthew, the servants 
are merely set over much property in general (él awoAd@v), but 
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in Luke over the entire complex of city-regions. This diversity 
certainly only arises as an outcome of the general distinction 
between the circumstances of private life, which are the means 
of representation in Matthew, and those of political life, so used 
in Luke. For there the subject is the management of a property 
during the owner’s absence, the owner rewarding the faithful 
managers merely by handing over still more property; here the 
subject is an experiment of the future king, in the course of 
which his servants first prove their fidelity in a little sum of 
money, and then for their reward take part in managing his 
kingdom. Hence result in the interpretation merely different 
points of view for the like teaching respecting the duty assigned 
to the disciples after their Lord’s departure, and respecting the 
reward of fidelity awaiting them at His second coming. But 
it is otherwise with the other point of diversity, consisting in 
this, that in Matthew the sum of money allotted to the individual 
servants was very different in amount, while the praise and the 
reward given to the faithful were alike, because they had each 
laboured with equal fidelity; whereas, conversely in Luke, the 
sum of money given was the same to all servants, while the 
reward of fidelity was very different to the individuals, the one 
having shown greater and the other less fidelity. From this 
diversity in the figurative representation resulted an essentially 
different thought in the interpretation, namely, that here the 
teaching of the one parable is co-ordinate with that of the first, 
supplementing it in the opposite direction. With the teaching 
of Matthew, that despite unequal endowments and unequal 
success, like fidelity will receive like reward in God’s kingdom, 
Luke co-ordinates the other teaching, that in God’s future king- 
dom there is a corresponding difference of reward for different 
degrees of fidelity and the consequent different degrees of service. 
Only when the two parables come to speak of the conviction and 
punishment of an unfaithful servant do they again coincide really 
and completely, not indeed in the wording, which was strikingly 
different in the self-justification of an unfaithful servant, but in 
substance. 

Such are the facts of the case as ascertained by exegesis in 
reference to the relation of the two parables to each other. 
For the critical judgment, which must base itself on these facts, 
the circumstance is also of importance, that Luke’s parable, to 
which most critics deny originality, is placed as an independent 
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discourse in a definite historical context. According to Luke, it 
was uttered by Jesus at Jericho, before His departure thence to 
Jerusalem, by way of instruction to His followers, who mistakenly 
expected the speedy appearance of God’s kingdom from His 
approaching entry into Jerusalem. Matthew’s parable, on the 
other hand, is merely inwoven into the great eschatological 
discourse of Jesus, being joined to its second part as an appendix 
of similar import. Like this whole part of the discourse, it also 
exhorts to readiness for the Parousia, but without the special 
reference to the uncertainty of its time being retained which has 
hitherto governed this part of the discourse throughout. From 
all these facts it would follow that if an original identity of the 
two parables is to be held, the original context, and in. conse- 
quence substantially the original form, must not be sought in 
Matthew,’ but in Luke,? and the inweaving of the parable into 
the eschatological discourse of Matthew’s Gospel must be ascribed 
to the redactor of this Gospel. But in reality, considering the 
pervading diversity seen everywhere in the two parables, even 
within the common portions, with the exception of the passage 
‘relating to the unfaithful servant, the supposition itself, according 
to which one of the two parables arose out of the other by a 
process of remodelling, is without really certain foundation. Or 
how can the requisite proof be obtained for the asserted impossi- 
bility, that after a short period Jesus should again use the same 
figurative material, and transform it into a dress for another 
truth of the same import, by way of supplementing the teaching 
of the first parable? For example, are not the two parables of 
the Treasure and the Pearl far more alike in form and substance 
than those of the Talents and Pounds? And is it on this account 
impossible for them both to originate with Jesus, or for them 
both to be spoken in one breath, so to speak, as they are accord- 
ing to Matthew’s account? Considering, therefore, the relation 
of the two parables of the Talents and Pounds, as stated above, - 
the only conjecture deserving mention is, that perhaps the passage 
relating to the unfaithful servant may have come into Luke’s 
parable by transference from Matthew’s parable, in which it 
is an integral constituent, so that the second part of the former 
would have for its contents originally only the rewarding of the 
faithful disciples on the one hand, and the punishing of the 
enemies of Christ on the other. But even this conjecture not 
*So Unger, Strauss, Ewald, Bleek, Meyer, Weiss. 2 So Olshausen. 
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merely shares in the general uncertainty of all conjectures of this 
class, but is, moreover, made specially doubtful by the strange 
diversity of wording in the passage in question, which rather 
favours the natural supposition of a free reproduction of the 
same thought on the part of the author than the conjecture of a - 
later transference of this passage from one parable into the 
other. 
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